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THIS  BOOK  IS  RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED 
TO 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

IN  THE  HOPE  THAT 

ON  ALL  QUESTIONS  OF  HEALTH  AND  MEDICINE 
THEY  MAY  OBTAIN  ASSISTANCE  FROM  WHAT 

“THE  DOCTOR  SAYS” 


THIS  little  book  on  Medicine  for  the  Household 
is  an  attempt  to  place  before  the  reader,  in 
an  intelligible  and  interesting  form,  the  chief  facts 
of  medicine  and  surgery  with  which  it  is  pioper 
and  useful  for  him  to  be  acquainted.  While  the 
directions  here  given  can  in  no  way  take  the  place 
of  personal  advice,  such  detailed  information  has 
been  given  concerning  the  most  important  subjects 
that,  should  the  reader  be  far  away  from  a doctor, 
he  may  still  be  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
illness  and  to  select  an  efficient  remedy.  The 
author’s  aim  has  been  to  make  the  book  a popular 
text-book  of  medicine  as  well  as  a work  of  reference. 
Principles  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  treatment 
are  given,  and  also  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  It  is  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  adviser  and  friend,  a popular  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  health  and  disease,  rather  than 
as  a dry  and  uninteresting  treatise  to  be  puzzled 
over  only  when  a grave  emergency  arises. 

A copious  index  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care,  because  it  is  so  necessary  to  a work  of  this 
kind. 
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THE  DOCTOR  SAYS 


CHAPTER  I 

Pain 

Introduction. — Pain  is  Nature’s  method  of  warning 
the  individual  that  something  is  wrong  with  one  or 
other  organ  or  part  of  the  body.  It  calls  attention 
to  the  need  of  rest  or  treatment.  In  this  way  pain 
is  beneficial  ; but  it  may  be  exceedingly  harmful,  as, 
for  example,  when  the  sufferer  is  kept  awake  by  a 
neuralgia  partly  the  result  of  sleeplessness.  A man 
may  hurt  his  knee  ; he  limps,  and  thus  keeps  from 
further  pressure  on  the  injured  joint-surface.  The 
weary  head  aches  and  calls  for  rest ; the  starving 
stomach  also  calls  attention  to  its  emptiness  by  the 
sense  of  pain. 

But  it  is  not  always  the  organ  or  part  of  the  body 
that  pains  which  is  at  fault.  Often  the  pain  is 
referred.  In  hip-joint  disease  the  pain  is  often  at 
the  knee,  and  I remember  a child  who  always  held 
her  knee  and  howled  with  pain  when  the  doctor 
examined  her  right  kidney.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  the  knee-joint,  but  a branch  of 
the  nerve  to  the  knee-joint  was  pressed  upon  and 
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irritated  by  a large  collection  of  matter  near  her 
kidney. 

Pain  may  have  its  origin  in  the  brain,  but  the 
sensation  is  referred  to  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  and 
hysterical  people  sometimes  complain  so  much  of 
pain  in  their  legs  that  a healthy  limb  has  been 
amputated  for  a purely  imaginary  pain. 

Headache. — Pain  in  the  head  is  usually  due  to 
eyestrain,  bad  teeth,  or  constipation  with  indigestion. 
Headache  may  also  be  due  to  something  pressing  on 
the  brain,  or  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  one  of  the 
specified  fevers,  such  as  Typhoid,  Scarlatina,  or 
Influenza. 

Let  us  discuss  eyestrain  first.  Every  one  knows 
the  “ Academy  headache,”  caused  chiefly  by  the 
strain  of  turning  the  eyes  upwards  to  look  at  an 
object  at  an  unaccustomed  level.  For  a short  strain 
of  this  character  some  powerful  nerve  stimulant,  such 
as  a strong  cup  of  black  coffee,  is  generally  a suffi- 
cient remedy.  Another  form  of  eyestrain  is  expe- 
rienced when  a far-sighted  person  tries  to  read  small 
print.  In  this  case  spectacles  are  necessary.  For 
any  kind  of  ocular  defect  associated  with  headache 
a skilled  oculist  should  be  consulted. 

Bad  teeth  are  responsible  for  so  many  of  our  ills, 
that  I will  only  mention  them  here  as  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  headache,  and  discuss  the 
subject  more  fully  later  on. 

A transient  headache,  accompanied  by  heaviness 
at  the  front  of  the  head  and  frequently  limited  to  the 
brow,  is  associated  with  constipation  and  the  con- 
sequent indigestion.  The  best  cure  is  a purge,  either 
a blue  pill  at  night  and  a black  draught  in  the 
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morning  following,  or  a seidlitz  powder  in  a tumbler 
of  water  before  breakfast. 

Headache  due  to  actual  disease  inside  the  skull  is 
an  intense  “ bursting  ” pain  generally  felt  at  the  front 
of  the  head,  and  accompanied  by  vomiting  and  a slow 
pulse.  The  cause  of  such  a headache  may  be  a 
blow  on  the  head,  a tumour  forming  in  the  brain, 
inflammation  of  the  structures  in  or  near  the  brain, 
or  disease  of  the  ear.  All  these  conditions  are  most 
serious,  and  a doctor  should  be  at  once  consulted. 

Migraine  or  Sick-headache  is  a curious  disease, 
characterised  by  severe  throbbing  pains  in  the  head 
(sometimes  only  one  side  being  affected),  nausea, 
and  the  appearance  of  lights  or  complicated  figures 
before  the  eyes.  When  the  headache  has  increased 
to  a maximum  it  begins  to  wane,  and  finally  ceases 
after  vomiting  has  taken  place.  Careful  dieting  and 
attention  to  the  bowels  are  necessary  to  prevent  this 
distressing  complaint,  the  diet  to  consist  of  easily 
digested  food,  not  liable  to  ferment  in  the  stomach 
(see “ Diet  Table  A”).  A mercurial  purge  is  the  best 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is  well  to  remember  that, 
when  the  migrainous  attack  is  at  its'  height,  nothing 
is  absorbed  from  the  stomach.  So  any  internal 
remedy  employed  must  be  taken  at  the  onset  of  the 
pain,  if  it  is  to  be  of  use. 

Now,  there  are  many  forms  of  headache  which  it 
would  puzzle  the  diagnostic  skill  of  a medical  man  to 
classify,  and  it  is  well  to  have  some  simple  method 
which  will  be  of  service  in  every  case.  Pain  in  the 
head  is  relieved  by  cold  applied  to  the  brow  by 
means  of  a handkerchief  dipped  in  ice-cold  water 
and  frequently  changed.  To  increase  the  cooling 
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process  a little  toilet  vinegar  or  eau  de  cologne 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  wet  linen.  Fanning,  by 
aiding  evaporation,  heightens  the  effect ; therefore, 
when  a person  has  a headache,  let  him  lie  down, 
apply  cold  to  his  brow  in  the  manner  suggested,  and 
drink  a small  cup  of  hot,  strong  coffee,  or  recently 
infused  China  tea. 

It  is  possible  often  to  cut  short  an  attack  of 
migraine  by  tickling  the  throat  and  causing  sickness. 
Temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by  pressing  on 
the  throbbing  arteries  at  each  side  of  the  neck,  close 
to  the  prominence  called  Adam’s  apple.  Some 
persons  find  the  greatest  relief  from  frequently  recur- 
ring headache  by  rubbing  acetic  acid  into  the  skin  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  letting  cold  water  run  over 
the  scalp  for  a few  minutes.  If  the  weather  be  hot  this 
latter  form  of  treatment  not  infrequently  causes  nose 
bleeding.  This  depletion  is  beneficial,  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

Pain  in  the  Eye  may  be  due  to  a piece  of  grit  or  ash 
beneath  the  eyelid  or  on  the  eyeball.  This  noxious 
visitor  can  sometimes  be  removed  by  opening  the  eye 
under  water.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  lie  down  flat 
on  a bed  or  sofa,  and  get  a friend  to  hold  the  eyelids 
apart  and  drip  some  water  on  to  the  eyeball,  from  a 
piece  of  clean  cotton  wool  or  rag  held  one  inch  above 
the  face.  A teaspoonful  of  salt  added  to  a pint  of 
water  is  a much  less  painful  lotion  to  employ  than 
plain  water. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  investigate  the  back  of  the  lower 
eyelid  by  pressing  on  its  free  lash-bearing  margin, 
and  telling  the  patient  to  look  up.  The  upper  lid  is  more 
difficult  to  tackle  ; but  if  the  person  be  directed  to 
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look  down  to  the  ground,  and  a thin  pencil  be  placed 
in  the  groove  beneath  the  eyebrow,  it  is  fairly  easy  to 
draw  up  the  edge  of  the  lid,  by  means  of  the  lashes, 
and  turn  the  flap  inside  out.  A very  slight  touch 
with  a wet  handkerchief  or  bit  of  damp  cotton-wool 
will  remove  the  intruder,  if  found  in  one  of  these 
situations. 

A drop  of  castor  oil  should  be  put  in  the  eye  to 
soothe  the  pain,  even  after  you  have  got  rid  of  the 
offending  particle. 

The  presence  of  a bit  of  dirt  in  the  eye  is  a cause  of 
severe  inflammation  ; it  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
out  at  once.  A true  story  is  told  of  a man  who 
harboured  a grain  of  wheat  beneath  his  eyelid  for 
weeks;  the  eye  was  much  inflamed  and  swollen.  At 
last  the  seed  sprouted  and,  thus  disclosing  its  presence, 
was  pulled  out,  whereupon  the  inflammation  ceased. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids  is  often  due  to 
bad  sight,  for  which  spectacles  must  be  worn.  A stye 
is  a most  painful  pimple  on  the  eyelid.  If  it  is  dis- 
covered and  treated  early,  rubbing  with  a little  warm 
oil  or  vaseline  may  relieve  at  once  ; if  a yellow  head 
is  forming,  it  is  best  to  pull  out  the  lash  which  seems 
to  project  from  the  apex  of  the  pimple,  and  put  on 
a fomentation  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  frequently 
bathe  the  eye  with  warm  salt  and  water,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  in  each  pint. 

An  inflamed  eye  should  be  bathed  very  often  with 
this  salt  and  water  lotion,  to  which  a little  borax  has 
been  added  ; if  the  eyelids  are  swollen,  flaps  of  rag 
dipped  in  the  lotion  may  be  hung  over  the  eyes,  but 
on  no  account  should  a bandage  or  handkerchief  be 
tied  over  an  eye  which  is  discharging  matter.  The 
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lids  are  prevented  from  sticking  together  by  putting  a 
little  vaseline  or  boracic  ointment,  with  a bodkin,  on 
to  the  red  lining  of  the  lower  lid.  To  do  this  the 
lid  must  first  be  separated  from  its  fellow  and  drawn 
down. 

Stings  of  insects  and  injuries  of  any  kind  near  the 
eye  often  cause  the  eyelids  to  swell  very  much,  and 
partially  or  completely  to  obstruct  the  sight.  Apply 
flaps  of  rag  dipped  in  cold,  weak  boracic  solution.  If 
the  site  of  the  insect-sting  can  be  found,  touch  the 
spot  with  a drop  of  strong  ammonia,  but  first  hold 
the  eyelids  closed  with  a handkerchief,  or  the  pungent 
fumes  may  inflame  the  eyeball. 

A very  severe  disease  of  the  eye  is  associated  with 
excruciating  pain  in  the  eyeball  and  head  on  the  same 
side ; there  is  loss  of  sight,  vomiting,  and  giddiness. 
Generally,  before  the  onset  of  these  symptoms,  the 
patient,  who  is  middle-aged  and  of  a somewhat 
melancholy  disposition,  has  noticed  curious  multi- 
coloured rings  or  halos  round  the  gas-lamps  in  the 
street  at  night.  Also,  perhaps,  he  has  noticed  that 
his  vision  is  getting  weaker,  and  finds  it  impossible 
to  read  moderately  small  print  even  with  much  more 
powerful  glasses  than  usual.  Don’t  wait  for  the 
pain  and  vomiting,  but  go  to  an  eye  doctor  at  once. 
I have  seen  patients  rendered  permanently  blind 
from  this  disease  in  two  or  three  days,  when  it  has 
been  neglected  or  treated  by  a quack  with  ordinary 
eyedrops. 

Earache. — Wax  in  the  ear  may  cause  pain,  deaf- 
ness, and  discharge.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  painful  ear  contains  more  than  a very  little 
of  this  secretion,  it  should  be  syringed. 
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To  soften  the  harder  parts  of  the  wax,  drop  a little 
warm  glycerine  into  the  external  ear  at  night,  then 
syringe  the  ear  in  the  morning.  The  proper  way 
to  syringe  out  wax  from  an  ear  is  to  take  a glass  or 
brass  syringe  with  a straight  nozzle,  fill  it  quite  full 
of  warm  boiled  water,  and  squirt,  gently  and  slowly, 
upwards  and  backwards  into  the  passage,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  up  the  pinna  (or  ear-flap),  so  that  the 
passage  is  straightened. 

After  the  wax  has  been  removed,  dry  the  ear  as 
well  as  possible,  both  inside  and  out,  turning  the 
head  so  that  any  excess  of  fluid  which  has  collected 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ear  may  have  a chance 
to  run  out. 

Occasionally  absolute  and  complete  deafness  comes 
on  suddenly  in  one  ear,  entirely  due  to  accumulated 
wax,  and  is  cured  in  a very  short  time  by  careful 
syringing.  (For  Earache  due  to  bad  teeth,  see.  the 

chapter  on  “ Bad  Teeth.”) 

The  ear-drum  may  become  inflamed  and  very 
painful  owing  to  accumulated  wax,  to  the  inflam- 
mation which  follows  a cold  in  the  head  or  a sore 
throat,  or  to  several  other  less  common  causes. 

The  chief  sign  of  this  complaint  is  the  intense  pain 
in  the  affected  ear,  caused  by  attempting  to  blow  out 
the  ear-drum,  in  the  manner  described  a little  later  on. 
Warm  oil  instilled  into  the  ear,  and  a hot  poppy 
fomentation  may  relieve  the  pain,  but  further  advice 
is  often  necessary.  When  a sore  throat  or  cold  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  it  should  also  be  treated, 
for  as  the  inflammation  subsides  in  the  throat,  the 
pain  becomes  less  severe. 

Pain  in  the  ear  may  be  due  to  a little  pimple 
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just  inside  the  ear-passage.*  Pain  from  this  cause  is 
increased  when  the  ear  is  moved  or  pulled  at  its  lower 
end.  There  is  great  tenderness  and  some  swelling 
near  the  orifice  or  the  root  of  the  ear.  Usually  the 
passage  feels  stopped  up.  Often  the  pain  is  so  severe 
that  the  person  cannot  sleep,  and  movement  of  the 
jaw  may  be  so  painful  that  eating  is  made  almost  an 
impossibility.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  pain  if  the 
ear-drums  are  blown  out. 

It  is  good  for  every  one  to  blow  out  their  ear 
drums  occasionally,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  do  this 
if  the  following  directions  are  carefully  carried  out : 

1.  Take  a mouthful  of  water  and  keep  it  in  the 

mouth. 

2.  Hold  the  nose  firmly  with  the  first  finger  and 

thumb  of  the  right  hand. 

3.  Blow  out  the  cheeks  and  keep  them  blown  out 

while  the  water  is  swallowed. 

A sensation  of  cracking  is  felt  in  the  ear,  and 
partial  deafness  for  a moment  results. 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  without  pain,  there  is 
no  acute  inflammation  of  the  ear-drums.  After  a cold 
in  the  head,  many  people  complain  of  partial  deafness 
and  a “ stuffed-up  ” feeling  in  the  ears  ; this  should 
be  treated  by  frequently  blowing  out  the  ear-drums 
in  the  way  indicated. 

Painful  ear,  due  to  a pimple,  is  relieved  by  a 
fomentation  of  wool  or  flannel  (see  Appendix,  “ How 
to  Make  a Fomentation  ”)  applied  to  the  whole  side 
of  the  head.  Even  more  relief  is  experienced  if  a 

* This  is  often  the  result  of  cleaning  out  the  ear  with  a pick 
and  causing  a slight  abrasion,  or  it  may  come  without  apparent 
cause,  like  a spot  on  the  face. 
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toasted  onion  poultice  is  applied  in  the  following  way. 
An  onion,  toasted  before  the  fire,  is  peeled  while  still 
very  hot,  so  that  the  piece  left  is  conveniently  small, 
and  gently  inserted,  with  its  narrower  end  first,  into 
the  ear  orifice,  and  kept  there  by  holding  a piece  of 
hot  cotton  wool  to  the  ear.  Generally,  after  this 
treatment  has  been  persevered  in  for  an  hour  or  so, 
the  pimple  bursts,  and  there  is  a little  discharge  of 
matter.  When  this  discharge  of  matter  occurs,  wash 
out  the  ear  with  warm  water,  using  a glass  syringe 
with  a straight  nozzle.  Inject  the  water  very  gently, 
and,  when  the  matter  has  been  washed  out,  dry  every 
part  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  small  pieces  of 
cotton  wool.  A fomentation  may  now  be  applied  to 
draw  out  any  of  the  matter  which  remains  in  the 
pimple.  Change  the  fomentation  frequently,  fix  it 
loosely  to  the  ear,  and  do  not  let  the  same  one  remain 
on  all  night. 

The  common  habit  of  stuffing  the  ears  with  cotton 
wool  is  most  pernicious  ; an  ear  from  which  matter 
is  discharging  should  never  have  any  sort  of  plug  put 
into  it.  The  matter,  unable  to  escape,  might  be  driven 
into  the  deeper  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  causing 
inflammation  there,  and  disease  of  the  middle  and 
inner  ear,  which  is  a not  infrequent  cause  of  disease 
of  the  brain.  Should  the  inflammation  not  subside 
quickly,  a medical  man  should  be  consulted. 

Children  are  very  prone  to  pain  in  the  ears.  These 
pains  are  chiefly  due  to  the  same  causes  and  cured  in 
a similar  way  to  that  suggested  for  adults.  There 
is  one  form  of  ear  trouble  associated  with  pain  and 
offensive  - smelling,  occasionally  bloodstained  dis- 
charge, which,  though  not  peculiar  to,  is  much  more 
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common  in  infancy  than  at  other  ages.  I refer  to 
the  inflammation  caused  by  the  presence  of  beads, 
peas,  bits  of  wood,  etc.,  in  the  ears. 

While  taking  charge  of  the  baby,  an  elder  brother 
or  sister  suggests  to  the  rest  of  the  family  that,  as 
time  drags  rather  heavily,  they  should  “ put  some- 
thing in  the  baby’s  ear,  and  see  what  happens.”  It 
is  marvellous  what  a capacity  the  external  auditory 
passage  has.  I have  removed  quite  large  objects 
from  this  treasure  house. 

Naturally  the  hiding-place  is  forgotten,  and  no 
one  can  tell  two  or  three  days  after,  when  the  child 
begins  to  howl  and  to  hold  its  ear,  why  it  has  the 
pain,  and  what  is  causing  the  swelling  and  discharge. 
The  most  dangerous  articles  are  those  which  absorb 
water  and  swell  up,  as  peas,  beans,  and  seeds  of  all 
sorts.  Once  I syringed  out  the  ear  of  a boy  who 
had  been  in  great  distress  for  a week  or  two,  and 
found  a disintegrating  fly  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
troubles. 

Treat  by  very  carefully  syringing  out  the  ear  with 
warm  water.  Get  a glass  syringe  with  a straight 
nozzle  and  syringe  backwards  and  upwards,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  up  the  pinna  or  flap  of  the  ear  so 
as  to  straighten  the  passage.  If  there  is  no  result 
after  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  water  has  been 
syringed  into  the  ear,  take  the  child  to  the  nearest 
doctor.  Remember,  anything  poked  into  the  ear  with 
the  object  of  raking  out  the  foreign  body,  unless  done 
with  infinite  care  and  skill,  will  inevitably  force  it 
still  further  into  the  recesses  of  the  ear.  Also,  bear 
in  mind  that  a little  delay,  if  the  object  swells  in 
water,  is  very  dangerous : a little  more  delay  in  any 
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case,  on  account  of  the  inflammatory  swelling,  is  liable 
to  cause  most  serious  complications. 

Foreign  Body  in  Nose— Just  as  the  baby’s  ear  is  a 
favourite  place  for  hiding  the  treasures  of  his  brother 
and  sister,  so  the  nose  is  often  used  as  a receptacle 
for  small  objects  by  children  of  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age.  I once  removed  quite  a large  piece  of 
brick  from  a boy’s  nose.  He  must  have  put  it  there, 
he  said,  about  two  years  before,  and  it  had  shown 
many  symptoms  which,  before  its  discovery,  were 
attributed  to  various  other  causes. 

Remove  by  careful  washing  out,  sending  the  stream 
up  the  open  nostril.  Sometimes  blowing  the  nose, 
with  the  unaffected  passage  closed,  will  force  out  the 
obstruction.  Large  glass  beads  and  pieces  of  clay 
pipe  generally  require  the  services  of  a surgeon  for 
their  removal. 

Gripes. — Babies  and  young  children  with  Gripes 
need  very  careful  treatment,  and  I shall  only  indicate 
here  the  broad  lines  on  which  this  treatment  should 
be  carried  out. 

An  observant  mother  can  tell  when  her  child  cries 
out  because  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  even  though  there 
be  no  other  indication  except  the  cry.  We  find,  in 
most  cases,  other  symptoms,  of  which  the  commonest 
are  clenching  the  hands,  drawing  up  the  knees,  and 
a certain  “ pinched  ” appearance  about  the  nose  and 
mouth.  Sometimes  the  abdomen  (belly)  is  flat  or 
boat-shaped,  but  usually  it  is  rather  blown  out,  and 
evidently  distended  with  flatulence.  If  the  child  has 
sickness  and  diarrhoea,  change  his  diet  in  the  way 
suggested  under  the  heading  “ Sickness  or  Diarrhoea 
of  Children.”  Give  less  food  and  more  boiled  water, 
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and  add  a little  lime-water  to  the  water  or  milk.  A 
teaspoonful  of  dill-water  with  a pinch  of  baking  soda 
or  three  drops  of  sal  volatile,  is  a good  remedy  for  the 
“ gripes,”  and  may  be  given  to  a child  two  years  old 
every  half-hour  until  the  painful  spasm  ceases.  Put 
on  a hot  fomentation  or  a light  poultice,  and,  if  the 
symptoms  are  at  all  severe,  give  a dose  of  castor  oil. 
Complete  constipation,  associated  with  vomiting, 
occurring  at  any  age,  is  an  alarming  combination  of 
symptoms,  whatever  may  be  the  apparent  cause. 
Never  try  to  treat  such  serious  bowel  disease,  but 
send  for  your  doctor. 

To  sum  up,  children  with  gripes  must  be  kept 
warm,  be  given  very  dilute  food  at  rather  less  frequent 
intervals  than  usual,  swallow  an  aperient,  and,  if  they 
cry  very  much,  be  placed  face  downwards  with  a 
pillow  so  arranged  under  the  stomach  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  baby’s  weight  presses  upon  it.  When  in 
this  position  the  child’s  back  should  be  gently  and 
soothingly  patted.  The  immediate  result  of  this  last 
form  of  treatment  is  sometimes  sickness  or  the  ejec- 
tion of  flatulence.  This  is  a good,  not  a bad,  sign, 
and  you  must  persist  in  this  “ treatment  by  position.” 
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Pain  ( continued ) 
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Neuralgia  is  so  frequently  due  to  a bad  tooth  that 
the  mouth  should  be  examined  very  carefully,  and, 
if  convenient,  a dentist  consulted  before  any  other 
cause  is  seriously  considered.  It  is  true  that  a 
nerve  is  less  likely  to  be  painful,  although  irritated, 
if  the  general  health  be  good.  Thus  regular  habits, 
nutritious  food,  judicious  exercise,  avoidance  of  strain 
and  overwork  (especially  brain-work),  all  tend  to  cure 
the  neuralgic  pain. 

Decaying  teeth  are  often  painful,  and  cause  pain 
in  the  head  and  neck.  Frequently  a man  or  woman 
puts  a piece  of  wool  in  his  or  her  ear  to  stop  the 
pain  caused  by  a bad  tooth.  If  only  he  would  have 
the  tooth  treated,  instead  of  applying  a little  warmth 
to  the  end  of  one  of  the  ear-nerves  associated  with 
the  irritated  dental  (tooth)  nerve,  he  would  be  eased 
of  his  pain.  This  ear-pain  may  be  conveniently 
described  as  a “sympathetic”  neuralgia. 

To  relieve  Toothache,  if  due  to  a hollow,  decayed 
tooth,  wash  the  mouth  out  well  with  warm  water, 
and  remove  with  a toothpick  (if  the  operation  is  not 
too  painful)  any  loose  bits  lying  on  the  decayed  part, 
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and  dry  with  cotton  wool.  Then  fill  up  the  hole 
with  cotton  wool  wrung  out  of  pure  carbolic  acid 
{see  “ Appendix  ”),  and  cover  with  a piece  of  the  wool 
or  linen  for  a few  moments.  Be  careful  not  to  apply 
carbolic  acid  to  the  surrounding  skin  or  mouth-lining 
(mucous  membrane).  It  will  not  do  any  real  harm, 
but  is  painful,  and  turns  the  surface  white  at  first, 
then  red  or  brown. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  remedy  acts  best  if  you 
can  coat  the  outside  of  the  carbolic  wool,  when  in 
position  in  the  tooth,  with  a little  gum  arabic  dis- 
solved in  spirit.  This  seals  up  the  stopping  and 
keeps  it  from  getting  wet. 

If  the  pain  is  not  quickly  relieved,  another  piece 
of  carbolic  wool  should  be  applied.  In  any  case  a 
fresh  application  must  be  made  two  or  three  times 
in  each  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the  mouth  may  be 
kept  sweet. 

Very  often  the  membrane  covering  the  bone,  and 
even  the  jawbone  itself,  gets  inflamed.  This  can  be 
relieved  by  rubbing  strong  iodine  solution  on  the  gums. 
A less  satisfactory  but  more  homely  remedy  is  pepper 
or  mustard,  rubbed  on  the  gums  near  the  painful 
part.  Be  careful  not  to  rub  any  of  these  violent 
irritants  over  more  than  the  area  affected,  or  else 
the  whole  mouth  may  become  inflamed  and  more 
painful  than  the  aching  tooth.  When  applying  a 
liquid  remedy  to  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  first  dry 
very  carefully  the  place  you  have  selected  for  your 
application. 

Should  the  aching  tooth  not  be  hollow,  or  should 
several  apparently  sound  teeth  seem  the  cause  of 
the  pain,  and  rubbing  on  the  gums  one  of  these 
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irritating  substances  mentioned  above  brings  little 
relief,  a bag  of  hot  sand  or  salt  should  be  held  to 
the  aching  jaw. 

When  the  toothache  is  somewhat  relieved,  a gum- 
boil not  infrequently  forms,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
side  of  the  face  swells.  For  a gumboil,  the  old- 
fashioned  remedy,  a toasted  fig,  split  and  applied 
hot,  so  that  the  affected  teeth  and  gums  are  im- 
bedded in  the  seedy  part,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
treatment.  This  poultice  is  renewed  every  ten 
minutes  or  so  till  the  boil  bursts  ; and,  if  applied 
early,  will  often  save  the  patient  from  developing 
an  abscess,  which  would  leave  an  ugly  scar  on  the 
side  of  the  face.  When  the  whole  side  of  the  face 
is  swollen,  a poultice  or  fomentation  to  the  cheek 
is  a good  thing.  Usually  with  this  swelling  comes 
relief  of  pain. 

Of  the  various  applications  to  a painful,  decayed 
tooth,  carbolic  acid  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best ; but 
cotton  wool  soaked  in  clove  oil  or  creasote  can  be 
used  when  the  other  is  not  at  hand. 

Cutting  a wisdom  tooth  is  almost  always  a most 
painful  proceeding.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
open  the  mouth,  and  the  face  swells  as  though  the 
person  were  suffering  from  one-sided  mumps.  Use 
a hot,  weak  permanganate  of  potash  lotion  in  the 
mouth,  and  apply  a poultice  or  hot  fomentation  to 
the  cheek,  for  the  relief  of  this  inflammation. 

Sometimes  the  end  of  the  nose,  the  cheek,  or  chin 
begins  to  swell,  and  a very  tender,  throbbing  lump 
develops,  due  to  an  inflamed  blind  acne  spot  (black- 
head or  pimple).  A fomentation  generally  affords 
relief; 
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Pain  in  the  Neck. — Tender  lumps  in  the  neck 
follow  many  inflammations  of  the  skin  of  the  face  or 
scalp,  also  sore  throat  and  bad  teeth.  Heat,  in  the 
form  of  poultice  or  fomentation,  greatly  relieves  the 
pain  in  these  cases. 

A stiff  neck,  often  the  result  of  sitting  in  a draught, 
may  also  be  a manifestation  of  Rheumatism.  Paint 
some  acetic  acid  on  the  painful  part,  and,  if  the 
manipulations  do  not  cause  much  additional  pain, 
gently  rub  and  knead  the  afflicted  muscles.  This 
advice  applies  to  all  those  kinds  of  muscular  pain 
which  are  the  result  of  exposure. 

When  the  pain  is  intense  and  does  not  easily 
yield  to  mild  remedies,  take  a piece  of  brown  paper, 
put  it  over  the  painful  muscle  and  slowly  pass  a 
moderately  hot  flat-iron  backward  and  forward  on 
the  paper.  Turpentine  or  embrocation,  rubbed  into 
the  skin  before  the  heat  is  employed,  aids  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  the  heated  iron. 

Sore  Throat. — There  are  so  many  forms  of  sore 
throat,  caused  by  so  many  different  inflammations, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  classify  them  here  and 
give  all  their  different  symptoms.  When  a person 
has  a sore  throat,  it  is  best  for  him  to  consult  his 
doctor,  if  the  throat  does  not  get  better  very  speedily 
and  if  the  pain  increases. 

A child  who  gets  a sore  throat,  with  white  patches 
on  his  tonsils  and  lumps  in  his  neck,  especially  if  he 
looks  ill  and  feels  drowsy,  probably  has  Diphtheria. 
If  he  has  a very  white  tongue,  rapid  pulse,  and  is 
sick,  Scarlet  Fever  is  likely.  Both  these  throats  are 
very  painful,  and  skilled  aid  should  be  sought  at  once. 

Ordinary,  rather  painful  sore  throat — the  result  of 
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exposure,  a stuffy  atmosphere,  or  drains — may  be 
satisfactorily  treated  by  frequently  gargling  with 
water  in  which  is  a little  Condy’s  fluid,  occasionally 
sucking  a chlorate  of  potash  lozenge,  and  wearing  a 
wet  compress  at  night.  The  compress  should  consist 
of  a cold,  wet  handkerchief  next  the  skin,  covered 
with  a piece  of  oiled  silk,  jaconet,  or,  if  these  cannot 
be  procured,  a piece  of  glazed  paper  will  do : a strip 
of  flannel  or  a woollen  stocking  is  wound  round 
outside  to  keep  in  the  heat.  In  the  morning  go  to 
the  washstand  before  taking  off  the  compress,  and 
immediately  it  is  removed  douche  the  neck  well  with 
cold  water. 

A smart  purge  is  a most  important  preliminary  to 
treatment  of  most  acute  diseases,  and  that  applies 
with  more  than  ordinary  force  to  the  treatment  of 
a sore  throat.  Calomel  at  night,  seidlitz  powder  in 
the  morning,  give  the  best  results. 

Swallowing  is  always  difficult  ; nothing  but  slops 
or  even  simple  fluids  should  be  given.  Milk,  egg  and 
milk,  mutton  broth,  the  various  patent  farinaceous 
foods  and  meat  essences  may  be  given  in  abundance, 
farinaceous  slops  being  better  than  fluids  made  from 
meat. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  children  especially, 
sore  throat  and  rheumatism  have  frequently  a family 
relationship. 

The  throat  is  sore  at  the  commencement  of  an 
attack  of  Acute  Rheumatism  or  Rheumatic  Fever,  and 
may  be  almost  the  only  manifestation  when  the 
patient  is  a child  or  young  adult. 

Sometimes  an  abscess  forms  in  the  tonsil,  which 
is  called  a quinsy. 
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Gargling  with  very  hot  water,  sucking  ice,  or  the 
application  of  a fomentation  outside,  equally  give 
some  relief.  But  when  the  matter  has  really  collected 
it  should  be  let  out  by  a doctor.  Lancing  a quinsy 
is  almost  painless  in  most  cases,  and  gives  instant 
relief. 

The  medical  adviser  to  one  of  our  English  kings, 
Charles  II.,  I think,  found  his  royal  patient  suffering 
from  a quinsy,  and  not  daring  even  to  suggest  a knife, 
racked  his  brains  for  some  less  drastic  expedient, 
which  would  result  in  the  bursting  of  the  abscess. 
He  collected  a dozen  round  cakes,  like  the  modern 
halfpenny  bun,  sat  himself  down  in  front  of  the 
king  and,  by  putting  one  bun  after  another,  in  rapid 
succession,  into  his  mouth,  then  swallowing  them 
with  great  expedition,  so  amused  the  half-choking 
monarch  that  a paroxysm  of  mirth  burst  the  quinsy, 
his  pain  was  relieved  and  he  rapidly  got  well,  hardly 
recognising  the  physician  s successful  though  unscien- 
tific surgical  trick. 

If  people  would  breathe  habitually  through  their 
noses  and  keep  their  teeth  clean,  they  would  rarely 
get  sore  throats. 

A man  who  takes  a bath  every  day  of  his  life  and 
keeps  the  outside  of  his  body  scrupulously  clean 
never  gives  a serious  thought  to  the  filth  he  takes  in 
through  his  mouth  in  breathing  and  eating,  and  the 
material  he  leaves  to  decompose  among  his  teeth  after 
cl  1T1C3.1. 

Laryngitis— When  the  inflammation  spreads  down 
into  the  voice  box  and  affects  the  vocal  chords  and 
the  parts  adjacent  thereto,  the  voice  becomes  husky 
and  weak,  and  speaking  causes  pain. 
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This  laryngitis,  if  simple  in  nature,  may  be  relieved 
by  an  inhalation  made  by  adding  to  a pint  of  hot 
water  a teaspoonful  of  friar’s  balsam  or  a couple  of 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

The  mixture  should  be  used  in  this  way:  Take 
a jug  containing  a pint  of  nearly  boiling  water  and 
pour  in  the  balsam  or  vinegar  (the  former  is  the  more 
soothing) ; then  shut  yourself  up  in  a moderately 
warm  room,  place  the  jug  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
your  chair,  put  a towel  over  your  head  so  that  when 
you  bend  forward  the  steam  comes  up  into  your  face. 
Sit  still  inhaling  the  steam  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  do  not  go  out  of  the  room  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  after  you  have  taken  off  the  towel  ; cold  air 
passing  over  the  inflamed  and  steamed  throat  will 
cause  further  congestion.  A cold  compress  should  be 
worn  at  night  for  this  complaint. 

Pain  in  the  Chest  may  be  due  to  Indigestion, 
Pleurisy,  Muscular  Rheumatism,  Pericarditis,  Neural- 
gia, and  many  other  causes. 

The  pain  of  Indigestion  is  chiefly  between  the 
shoulders ; sometimes  it  is  greater  in  one  shoulder 
than  the  other,  and  occasionally  affects  only  the  region 
of  the  breast  bone.  Pressing  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
causes  pain  or  discomfort.  A teaspoonful  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  (baking  soda)  in  a glass  of  hot  water 
should  be  sipped  slowly  till  the  pain  ceases.  A little 
peppermint  or  ginger  added  to  the  water  aids  to 
disperse  the  flatulence. 

The  pain  of  Pleurisy  is  a sharp  stabbing  pain, 
caused,  or  much  increased,  by  taking  a deep  breath, 
and  coughing  is  so  painful  as  to  be  almost  impossible. 
The  pain  i§  ygually  felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest 
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and  more  at  the  back  than  the  front.  It  may  come 
on  suddenly  and  cause  breathlessness,  high  fever,  and 
a rapid  pulse.  This  complaint  is  serious  and  a doctor 
should  be  consulted  ; in  the  meantime  much  relief 
will  be  experienced  if  the  sufferer  is  propped  up  in 
bed  with  numerous  pillows,  and  a large  poultice 
applied,  made  with  one  part  of  mustard  to  three  of 
linseed  meal.  ( See  Appendix,  “ Mustard  Poultice.  ) 

Leave  the  poultice  on  till  the  pain  ceases  or  the 
skin  gets  painful,  then  apply  a soothing  ointment, 
such  as  vaseline  or  cold  cream,  and  cover  with  cotton 
wool. 

Another  method  of  stopping  the  pain  of  pleurisy 
is  to  paint  the  skin  of  the  chest  with  iodine,  to  apply 
a mustard  leaf,  or  even  a bag  of  ice.  An  ice  bag 
or  a hot  mustard  poultice  are  the  two  best  remedies, 
although  they  act  in  quite  different  ways. 

Now  and  then,  when  travelling  in  the  train,  a 
delicate  person  may  get  one  of  these  aches  or  pains, 
which  warmth  does  so  much  to  alleviate  ; it  is  good 
for  such  a traveller  to  carry  a rubber  hot  water  bag, 
he  can  get  it  filled  by  the  engine  driver  on  most 
English  or  Continental  railways. 

Muscular  Rheumatism  generally  attacks  the  muscles  . 
of  the  back,  and  is  the  result  of  exposure  to  damp  ; 
a strain  or  blow  may  start  the  pain. 

The  muscle  is  sore,  it  hurts  to  move  the  chest,  but 
there  is  some  one  position,  in  which  if  the  body  is 
held,  the  pain  will  cease. 

This  disease,  which  may  attack  almost  any  muscle, 
although  the  back  muscles  are  most  prone  to  be  so 
afflicted,  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  the  pain  fre- 
quently recurs. 
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Turkish  baths,  and  hot,  irritating  applications  (such 
as  a mustard  leaf)  to  the  most  tender  spots,  are  often 
effective.  Ironing  the  muscles,  after  covering  the 
area  with  turpentine  and  brown  paper,  in  the  mannei 
described  when  the  treatment  of  stiff  neck  was  under 
discussion,  stops  the  pain  for  a time. 

I know  an  eminent  physician  who,  when  a patient 
comes  to  him  with  Lumbago  (muscular  rheumatism 
of  the  lumbar  or  loin  muscles),  borrows  a hat  pin, 
rubs  it  over  with  some  antiseptic  and  immediately 
proceeds  to  drive  it  two  or  three  inches  straight  into 
the  painful  muscle.  The  result  is  often  magical  , 
the  patient  hardly  feels  the  prick,  so  the  doctor  says, 
although  I am  bound  to  confess  he  jumps  as  though 
he  noticed  something  unusual  was  happening  to  his 
back  and  the  pain  vanishes.  Now  and  then  this 
treatment  is  permanently  beneficial,  but  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  selecting  a safe  place  to  insert  the 
needle,  and  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  which  is 
necessary,  I should  not  advise  any  one  to  do  this 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a qualified  surgeon,  or  the 
pain  attacks  him  while  on  a desert  island  or  very 
far  away  from  a doctor.  The  instrument  should  be 
boiled  and  the  skin  washed  with  soap  and  water  and 
bathed  with  carbolic  lotion  immediately  before  they 
are  allowed  to  touch  one  another.  Whatever  be  the 
operation,  both  instrument  and  skin  should  be  wet 
when  they  come  into  contact,  one  with  the  water  in 
which  it  is  boiled,  the  other  with  the  antiseptic  with 
which  it  is  finally  cleaned. 

Pericarditis  generally  comes  on  in  the  course  of 
some  serious  illness,  of  which  it  is  a most  distressing 
complication.  I shall  not  discuss  it  here. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  a person  to  get  a very 
violent  neuralgia  of  the  nerves  supplying  sensation  to 
the  lower  ribs  and  round  the  waist ; this  precedes  an 
eruption  of  small  blister-like  pimples  with  red  inflamed 
skin  between  them.  These  are  called  Shingles  (Herpes 
Zoster).  The  treatment  for  the  general  health  is 
nourishing  food  in  abundance,  and  for  the  spots  some 
sort  of  protection  ; violet  powder  sprinkled  on  the 
eruption  and  preserved  from  the  rubbing  of  the  clothes 
by  a layer  of  cotton  wool  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Among  the  less  common  and  more  serious  causes 
of  pain  in  the  chest  and  back  are  the  specific  fevers 
(see  “ Rashes  ”)  especially  Influenza,  Smallpox,  and 
Typhoid,  in  their  preliminary  stages.  Lockjaw 
(Tetanus) — with  this  there  is  generally  also  some 
stiffness  of  the  jaw  or  neck — Cancer,  Locomotor 
Ataxy,  Tuberculous  Disease  of  the  Spine,  and  Gout. 

Pain  at  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  back  is  in 
men  chiefly  due  to  muscular  rheumatism  (Lumbago), 
strain  (see  “ Strains  ”),  constipation,  or  to  disease 
elsewhere  in  which  the  pain  is  felt  at  the  back. 

Pain  in  the  loin  is  very  rarely  due  to  kidney 
disease  ; the  more  severe  and  incurable  kidney  diseases 
are  usually  associated  with  a remarkable  absence  of 
pain.  Stone  in  the  kidney  is  painful  certainly,  and 
the  pain  is  increased  when  the  person  is  jolted  or 
shaken,  as  for  example,  when  in  a ’bus  riding  over 
cobble  stones.  Urination  may  be  frequent  and  pain- 
ful, and  the  water  may  contain  blood. 

Pain  in  the  Abdomen  (or  belly)  is  generally  due 
to  some  cause  connected  with  either  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  In  women  it  may  be  due,  if  low  down 
below  the  navel,  to  disease  or  irregularity  of  the 
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pelvic  organs,  which  are  so  much  more  complicated 
and  liable  to  derangement  in  the  female  sex.  os 
of  the  pains  felt  in  the  abdomen  are  due  to  flatulence 

and  constipation.  , 

Meals  should  be  taken  regularly  at  fixed  hours,  the 

best  seem  to  be  breakfast  8 a.m.,  lunch  1 p.m.,  a cup 
of  tea  and  a piece  of  bread  and  butter  at  4 o c ock, 
and  dinner  at  7.30.  If  * is  Preferred  to  dine  early  m 
the  day  avoid  heavy  suppers.  Eat  what  is  necessary 
at  meal  times,  but  do  not  continually  take  snacks 
between  meals  ; very  few  stomachs  can  stand  that 
continual  strain  of  being  always  on  the  move. 

For  the  prevention  of  flatulence,  eat  slowly  and 
masticate  well  ; do  not  bolt  the  food,  keep  the  mouth 
clean.  Do  not  take  much  fluid  with  your  meals. 
Drink  one  hour  before  a meal,  rather  than  during 
the  meal.  Do  not  eat  more  than  is  necessary  to 
completely  satisfy  your  hunger.  Remember  that 
strong  tea,  new  baked  bread,  pastry,  muffins,  crumpets, 
hashes,  meat  cooked  twice,  pork,  salmon,  mackerel, 
cheese,  sauces  and  pickles,  malt  liquors  and  sweet 
wines  all  tend  to  cause  flatulence,  and  should  be 
indulged  in  rarely,  or  not  at  all  if  they  cause  pain. 
Avoid  exercise  immediately  after  food. 

The  arrangement  of  clothes  makes  a distinct  differ- 
ence in  the  ease  with  which  food  and  air  progress  in 
the  intestine  (bowels).  Tight-lacing  is,  of  course,  bad 
for  the  digestion,  and  even  an  ordinary  leathei  belt  is 
often  the  cause  of  flatulence  and  pain. 

For  flatulence  and  pain,  a little  ginger  and  water,  or 
a glass  of  hot  water  containing  a teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder  (bicarbonate  of  soda)  and  a drop  or  two  of 
peppermint  when  sipped  frequently  give  great  relief. 
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If  the  pain  is  very  great  a fomentation  or  light  poultice 
will  help  to  decrease  the  distension.  Sometimes  the 
person  almost  faints.  In  every  case  of  severe  pain 
after  food  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  it  is  wise  to  con- 
sult a doctor.  If  there  is  pain  after  almost  every 
kind  of  food  and  it  is  relieved  by  vomiting,  there  is 
possibly  ulceration  of  the  stomach  (gastric  ulcer),  and 
skilled  personal  advice  is  essential ; in  the  meanwhile 
nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  but  milk.  In 
an  ordinary  fairly  healthy-looking  man  or  woman 
when  milk  causes  pain  in  the  stomach,  a dose  of  castor 
oil  taken  early  in  the  morning  generally  cures.  If  the 
pain  is  lower  down  in  the  abdomen  it  is  probably  due 
to  colic,  the  result  of  constipation,  or  of  eating  some 
indigestible  and  more  or  less  poisonous  substance.  In 
any  case  a dose  of  castor  oil  is  indicated  ; this  may 
be  taken  in  various  ways.  It  can  be  stirred  up  with 
hot  milk,  or,  after  washing  out  a wineglass  with  very 
strong  coffee,  pour  the  oil  into  it,  drink  it,  and  take 
some  black  coffee  afterwards  to  remove  the  taste. 
Another  favourite  method  is  to  make  an  oil  sandwich 
between  two  layers  of  fresh  lemon  juice,  one  put  into 
the  glass  before,  the  other  after,  the  oil.  While  the  oil 
is  acting,  a poultice,  fomentation,  or  hot-water  bag 
placed  over  the  painful  area  is  very  comforting. 

A person  liable  to  colic  should  always  wear  a cholera 
belt  or  a piece  of  flannel  wound  round  his  waist.  If 
the  bowel  is  absolutely  obstructed,  and  not  even  wind 
is  passing,  there  is  generally  vomiting  as  well  as  pain  ; 
perhaps  this  may  be  due  to  a rupture  which  has  come 
down  and  will  not  go  back,  to  an  obstruction  in  the 
belly,  or  to  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  bowel.  A 
doctor  should  be  immediately  consulted.  Remember 
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that,  if  a person  cannot  pass  flatulence,  that  person 
will  ’die  unless  the  obstruction  is  removed  ; therefore 
do  not  delay. 

Pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or  lower  part 
of  the  chest  on  the  right  side  sometimes  means  Liver 
Disease.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  same  side  severe 
pain  is  possibly  due  to  Appendicitis.  This  is  a curious 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  a 
little  hollow  tag  of  intestine  which  should  contain  just 
a little  mucus,  and  is  all  that  remains  to  the  human 
race  of  an  organ  which  attains  considerable  size  in 
certain  of  the  lower  animals.  In  appendicitis  there  is 
constipation,  pain,  great  tenderness  to  pressure  m the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen  and  often  also  round  the 
navel,  sometimes  associated  with  vomiting  of  green 
bile.  The  treatment  is  milk  only,  a poultice,  and  a 
doctor. 

For  other  pains  in  the  belly  associated  with 
diarrhoea  or  female  irregularities,  see  those  sections. 

To  sum  up,  if  a man  or  woman  develop  a pain  in 
the  stomach  (abdomen),  does  not  look  very  ill,  is 
constipated  but  not  sick,  and  not  very  tender  to 
pressure,  give  him  a dose  of  castor  oil  and  apply  a big 
poultice. 

If  he  has  pain,  sickness,  and  diarrhoea,  and  a 
doctor  is  not  available,  a similar  remedy  should  be 
tried,  and  slop  diet  insisted  on. 

If  there  is  any  doubt,  give  a soap  and  water  enema 
and  apply  a poultice. 

Should  the  pain  continue  and  increase,  and  the 
stomach  be  hard  and  tender  to  touch,  a doctor  is 
necessary  ; no  doubt  the  condition  is  serious. 
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Pain  ( continued ) 

Flat  Foot,  Varicose  Veins,  and  Bunion— Many 
persons  who  have  to  stand  a great  deal  suffer  from 
pains  in  the  legs  and  feet  due  to  changes  in  the 
vessels,  the  ligaments,  or  the  bones  of  the  lower 
extremities.  First  among  these  troubles  I will  mention 
varicose  veins.  The  veins  of  the  legs,  or  perhaps 
only  of  one  leg,  become  dilated,  and  in  their  course 
appear  small  grape-shaped  dilatations  (or  varices). 
Sometimes  these  veins  only  ache,  sometimes  the  leg 
is  knocked  and  they  bleed  furiously  (see  article  on 
“Arrest  of  Haemorrhage  ”).  Occasionally  a most 
painful  ulcer  forms,  the  result  of  injury  to  the  already 
congested  skin.  Some  people  are  more  prone  to 
these  veins  than  others.  Varicose  veins  often  result 
from  constipation,  heart  or  liver  disease,  or  standing  in 
a hot,  stuffy,  damp  atmosphere,  and  are  caused  by 
garters,  or  any  tight  band  round  the  leg  which  makes 
it  difficult  for  the  blood  to  return  to  the  heart.  As 
every  one  knows,  the  fresh  blood  is  pumped  by  the 
heart  to  the  body  and  extremities  down  the  arteries 
and  returns  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the  veins. 

Childbearing  women,  especially  if  constipated,  get 
varicose  veins  from  pressure  on  the  laige  veins  in  the 
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abdomen.  Other  causes  are  injury  to  the  leg  or 
thigh,  lumps  growing  on  the  bones  or  in  the  flesh  and 
other  similar  obstructions  to  the  blood  flow. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  removal,  if 
possible,  of  the  cause  by  aperients,  massage,  and  rest. 
See  that  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  large  veins, 
such  as  may  be  caused  by  the  growth  of  tumours,  the 
use  of  badly  fitting  trusses  or  suspenders  if  there  is 
any  such  obstruction,  have  it  removed,  if  possible. 
The  diet  list,  especially  the  liquid  part,  should  be 
revised.  No  beer,  wines,  spirits,  or  rich  dishes; 
potatoes  and  sugar  in  extreme  moderation  ; this  is 
the  rule  for  people  with  a tendency  to  varicose  veins. 

Put  the  feet  and  legs  up  on  a chair  as  often  as  you 
can  ; shampoo  the  limb  with  warm  salt  and  water 
each  night,  Have  the  limb  massaged  or  rubbed 
gently,  the  rubbing  to  be  entirely  from  the  foot 
upwards  toward  the  body  ; a good  lubricant  is  starch 
or  violet  powder,  do  not  use  oil.  Lastly,  apply  each 
morning,  before  getting  up,  a domette  or  crepe 
bandage,  being  careful  to  start  the  bandage  at  the 
ball  of  the  great  toe  and  wind  it  with  uniform  pressure 
in  a figure-of-eight  manner  over  the  ankle  and  up  the 
leg  to  the  knee  or  higher. 

A perforated  belladonna  plaster  sometimes  relieves 
the  aching.  This  may  be  placed  over  the  painful 
vein,  and  left  there  for  several  weeks  till  it  comes  off 
of  its  own  accord.  Now  and  then  the  belladonna 
causes  much  irritation  of  the  skin  ; when  this  happens 
the  plaster  should  be  bathed  off,  and  a little  violet  or 
other  bland  dusting  powder  sprinkled  over  the  surface. 

Flat  Foot,  another  of  the  troubles  consequent  on 
prolonged  standing,  is  most  painful,  and  cripples  the 
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patient  entirely.  Many  people  have  the  flat  foot 
deformity.  The  instep  arch  of  the  foot  is  lost,  or  it 
has  become  somewhat  flattened,  but  they  do  not 
know  there  is  anything  seriously  wrong  with  their 
feet,  because  the  stretched  ligament  is  not  always 
painful. 

In  painful  flat  foot,  the  pain  is  often  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot  radiating  from  the  ankle  bone  over 
the  joint  of  the  instep.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when 
the  person  stands  up  with  the  naked  feet  parallel  and 
close  together,  the  instep  arch  is  much  lower  than 
it  should  be  and  the  foot  tends  to  turn  out.  The 
ligament,  which  acts  as  “ tie-beam  ” to  the  arch,  has 
given  way,  and  this  stretching  may  be  very  painful. 
The  most  serious  cases  are  associated  with  rheuma- 
tism, especially  that  form  of  rheumatism  which  is 
associated  with  a discharge  of  matter  from  some  part 
of  the  body.  The  great  toe  also  suffers,  because  it 
is  pressed  forward  as  the  arch  falls  and,  becoming 
longer  than  the  other  toes,  is  cramped  in  the  boot. 

As  preventive  treatment,  wear  boots  which  have 
some  relation  to  the  shape  of  the  foot.  Those  with 
square  toes  and  flat  heels  are  recommended,  but  the 
most  important  thing  is  to  get  a pair  in  which  the 
inside  edge  is  nearly  straight,  so  that  when  standing 
together  the  pair  should  have  their  inner  borders 
almost  parallel.  Always  turn  your  toes  in  when 
standing ; walk,  rather  on  the  outside  than  the 
inside  of  the  sole.  Do  not  cramp  and  paralyse  the 
foot  by  wearing  boots  much  too  small,  nor  cause  corns 
by  wearing  them  much  too  large,  for  the  foot. 

When  this  deformity  is  present,  several  additional 
forms  of  treatment  ought  to  be  tried.  Soak  the  feet 
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in  hot  water  and  soda  at  night.  When  sitting  still, 
cross  one  leg  over  the  other,  or  so  support  one  limb 
that  the  foot  can  be  twisted  and  turned  about,  and 
thus  the  muscles  exercised  and  strengthened  Rub 
the  feet  well  night  and  morning,  kneading  the  flesh 
with  your  hand,  and  rectifying  the  position  as  much 
as  possible  by  these  manipulations.  Remembei  to 
stand  always  with  the  toes  a little  turned  in.  . Every 
night  and  morning,  stand  for  five  minutes  with  the 
feet  together  and  repeatedly  raise  yourself  on  tip-toe 
and  then  subside,  each  complete  act  taking  about  ten 
seconds  to  perform.  It  may  be  necessary  to  wear  a 
pad  in  the  boot,  and  even  an  outside  iron  to  the  knee, 
but  in  such  severe  cases  medical  advice  should  be 

sought.  . . r . r . 

Among  the  other  painful  deformities  of  the  teet, 

one,  in  which  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  is  very  promi- 
nent and  frequently  surmounted  by  a Bullion,  requires 
some  notice.  Doubtless,  it  is  due  to  high-heeled 
shoes  with  pretty  pointed  toes,  into  which  the  healthy 
good-looking  foot  is  cramped  and  made  to  look 
hideous.  The  foot  is  nice  enough,  the  slipper  is  most 
dainty  no  doubt,  but  the  slipper  deforms  the  foot,  and 
soon  the  lumpy  big  toe  joint  will  show  through  the 
soft  leather  or  satin. 

I have  nothing  much  to  say  against  high  heels  in 
themselves,  but  the  combination  of  high  heels  and 
narrow  pointed  toes  to  very  tight  slippers  and  shoes 
makes  a diabolic  mess  of  the  otherwise  shapely  foot 
of  the  beautiful  lady. 

When  the  deformity  is  once  established,  little  short 
of  operation  will  cure.  Toe-posts  in  the  boots  and 
socks  with  a special  big  toe  stall  may  be  tiied.  Heat 
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(in  the  form  of  hot  baths),  manipulation  and  true 
repentance,  shown  by  the  adoption  of  more  rational 
footwear,  will  keep  the  deformity  from  getting  worse. 

Ingrowing  Toe  Nail,  Corns.— Sometimes  the  great 
toe  nail  grows  downwards  on  each  side,  pressing  into 
the  flesh  and  causing  ulceration.  The  pain  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  discharges  from  the  ulcer  collect 
under  the  nail  and  decompose,  making  the  condition 
ten  times  worse  than  before. 

The  chief  cause  is  dirt,  for  although  you  may  be 
a cleanly  person,  bathing  each  morning  and  using 
clean  stockings  frequently,  still  there  are  many  possible 
origins  for  the  dirt.  Patent  boots  lead  to  condensation 
of  the  sweat,  and  dust  is  liable  to  penetrate  most 
other  forms  of  footwear  and  collect  first  in  the  sock, 
secondly  in  the  groove  round  the  nail.  For  the  cure 
of  this  distressing  complaint  it  is  useless  to  cut  the 
nail  very  short  and  then  try  to  remove  the  ingrowing 
part,  for  the  trouble  returns  in  a few  days’  time. 
By  all  means  keep  all  your  nails  short  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  cleaned,  but  do  not  cut  them  down 
the  sides.  First  soak  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and  clean 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  a soft  nail  brush,  then  dry 
carefully.  Procure  a piece  of  thick  broken  glass, 
and  shave  off  successive  horny  layers  by  drawing  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  glass  down  the  centre  of  the  nail 
till  you  have  rubbed  it  quite  thin.  The  next  part  of 
the  performance  is  more  difficult,  and  it  is  best  to  get 
your  most  intelligent  friend  to  do  it  for  you.  The 
bending  over  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
treatment  causes  the  blood  to  gravitate  to  the  head, 
and  that  is  most  unpleasant. 

Take  a piece  of  lint  or  clean  cotton  handkerchief, 
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dip  it  in  carbolic  lotion,  izal  and  water,  or  some  such 
efficient  antiseptic,  and  gently  prize  up  one  side  of  the 
nail  with  a convenient  instrument  such  as  a bone 
paper  knife,  then  press  the  piece  of  lint  under  the  nail 
edge  ; this  is  not  difficult  to  do  if  you  have  scraped 
off  enough  from  the  back  of  the  nail,  and  so  weakened 
the  apex  of  the  arch  ; press  another  bit  of  lint  under 
the  opposite  edge  of  the  nail,  and  wrap  the  whole 
round  with  soaked  lint,  which  should  remain  as  a sort 
of  fomentation  for  a few  hours  or  all  night.  Be 
careful  not  to  use  the  lotion  strong  one  per  cent, 
carbolic  is  sufficiently  powerful.  In  the  morning, 
remove  the  outside  rag,  but  do  not  take  out  the  little 
pieces  at  each  side,  or,  if  you  do,  insert  other  clean 
ones  in  their  places.  You  will  need  clean  pieces  once 
each  day.  In  a few  days  this  performance  should  be 
repeated,  and  the  cure  will  be  effected  in  less  than 
a fortnight.  Should  there  be  any  tendency  to  re- 
currence, soak  the  toe  in  lotion  and  rub  the  lotion 
well  into  the  part  round  the  nail. 

Corns  are  capable  of  making  a man  or  woman 
absolutely  miserable,  and  are  generally  due  to  ill-fitting 
boots  which  err,  in  most  cases,  because  they  are  too 
big.  A physician  on  the  staff  of  one  of  our  largest 
London  hospitals  saw  a poor  man  walking  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  was  so  struck  with  his 
peculiar  gait  that,  thinking  he  had  found  a case 
of  some  curious  nervous  disease,  he  asked  the  poor 
cripple  there  and  then  whether  he  would  like  a bed  in 
the  hospital.  He  was  delighted,  and  armed  with  a 
card  he  drove  off  in  a hansom,  hired  at  the  physician  s 
expense.  When  in  the  hospital  bed  it  was  discovered 
that  his  marvellously  erratic  attempts  at  walking  were 
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due  to  the  corns  which  literally  covered  the  soles  of 
both  feet.  For  months  he  had  worn  an  old  pair 
of  secondhand  boots  much  too  large  for  him,  and  the 
friction  and  dirt  combined  had  raised  a thick  crop  of 
most  painful  corns.  The  preventive  treatment  con- 
sists in  using  well-fitting  shoes  or  boots,  rather  thick 
socks  or  stockings,  and  in  keeping  the  feet  very  clean. 
If  the  feet  sweat  much,  they  should  be  washed  at 
least  twice  a day  in  hot  water,  to  which  maybe  added 
a little  Condy’s  fluid  or  alum,  and  the  stockings  or 
socks  should  be  kept  dry  and  frequently  washed. 
When  the  corn  is  an  accomplished  fact,  you  can 
relieve  the  pain  by  putting  on  a corn  ring  or  by 
cutting  off  the  hard  surface  skin  after  you  have  soaked 
the  foot  in  hot  water  and  rubbed  in  some  soft  soap. 
The  best  thing  with  which  to  cut  a corn  is  a sharp 
pair  of  pointed  scissors.  The  centre  or  core  is  the 
part  which  it  is  essential  to  remove,  but  do  not  make 
the  place  bleed  or  you  will  do  harm.  The  majority 
of  corn  cures  are  excellent ; the  best  are  those  which 
contain  salicylic  acid  and  extract  of  hashish  dissolved 
in  collodion.  This  mess  is  painted  on  each  night  and 
morning  for  a week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  when 
you  scratch  off  the  green  scab,  the  corn  comes  with  it. 

Pain  on  going  to  Stool.— Pain  on  passing  a 
motion  may  be  due  to  constipation,  and  therefore 
to  the  passage  of  a very  hard  lump,  or  to  some  injury 
or  disease  of  the  passage. 

In  the  first  case,  an  aperient  is  indicated  and  pre- 
ferably, one  like  senna  or  liquorice  powder,  which 
renders  the  motion  soft.  Sometimes  the  passage  of  a 
constipated  stool  is  sufficient  to  cause  a quite  appreci- 
able amount  of  bleeding.  A hot  bath  and  careful 
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cleansing  of  the  orifice  and  surrounding  parts  is  the 
immediate  treatment.  In  the  second  case,  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  know  in  a general  way  what 
is  the  cause  of  pain.  If  the  pain  is  very  acute  during 
the  passage  of  the  motion  and  lasts  for  a few  minutes 
after  the  act  is  completed,  probably  there  is  a small 
crack  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
orifice. 

If  the  pain  is  almost  continuous,  increased  by 
sitting  down  as  well  as  going  to  stool,  there  is  often 
a very  tender  lump  to  be  felt  which  is  an  abscess, 
either  formed  or  forming.  If  there  is  discharge  of 
matter,  the  abscess  has  burst.  To  relieve  the  pain  in 
either  condition,  apply  a poultice  or  sit  in  a hot  bath. 
For  the  abscess,  of  course,  a doctor  is  necessary,  but 
the  warmth  is  a relief  till  he  comes  and  can  open  or 
otherwise  deal  with  the  swelling.  If  there  is  a fissure 
or  crack,  keep  the  parts  very  clean,  wash  the  orifice 
with  soap  and  water  several  times  a day,  do  not  use 
paper  but  a piece  of  soft  rag  or  a fragment  of  cotton 
wool  ( see  “ Piles  ”).  Keep  the  motion  soft  by  means 
of  aperient  medicine.  Defaecation  (passing  a motion) 
is  painful,  and  so  the  temptation  is  to  leave  the  bowels 
unopened  and  thus  become  constipated,  which  may 
undo  the  good  done  by  weeks  of  treatment.  Often 
this  condition  necessitates  operation ; small  cracks 
commonly  heal  if  kept  clean. 

Pain  at  the  anus  (lower  orifice  of  the  bowel)  is  caused 
by  inflamed  or  injured  piles.  There  are  many  causes 
of  piles  and  several  varieties  of  them.  The  external 
pile  is  a tag  of  inflamed  skin  outside  the  anus,  and 
usually  contains  a blood-vessel  filled  with  coagulated 
blood.  Internal  piles  are  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
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which  prolapse  from  the  sides  of  the  rectum  (the  last 
few  inches  of  the  bowel),  and  often  hang  outside  the 
orifice.  They  bleed  frequently,  the  blood  sprinkling 
the  closet-pan  after  a motion.  External  piles  become 
simply  painless  tags  of  skin  when  neither  inflamed 
nor  congested.  Treatment  is:  ist,  keep  the  bowels 
open  ; 2nd,  do  not  strain  at  stool  ; 3rd,  keep  the  pile 
area  very  clean  ; 4th,  take  a fair  amount  of  exercise ; 
5th,  do  not  sit  more  than  is  necessary  ; 6th,  do  not 
eat  too  much,  especially  avoid  rich  food  ; 7th, , drink 
plenty  of  fluid,  but  no  alcohol,  all  forms  of  which  are 
bad  for  the  disease.  A fomentation  or  hot  bath  gives 

great  relief  to  the  acute  pain. 

Internal  piles  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  external,  but,  in  addition,  if  the  pile  comes  outside 
the  body,  it  should  be  carefully  washed,  anointed 
with  a little  vaseline  and  replaced.  Spread  some 
vaseline  on  a piece  of  lint  or  flannel,  then  if  the  parts 
are  very  sore  or  there  has  been  difficulty  in  replacing 
the  pile  on  a previous  occasion,  sit  on  a vessel  con- 
taining hot  water  for  a few  minutes  and  when  the 
flesh,  skin,  etc.,  are  a little  softened  and  relaxed  by 
the  heat  and  moisture,  gently  press  the  pile  back, 
using  the  vaseline-covered  lint  and  exerting  a con- 
tinuous slight  pressure  until  the  prolapsed  portion 


returns.  . , , 

N.B.— A similar  manoeuvre  will  return  a prolapsed 

rectum— this  is  not  an  uncommon  complaint  with 
children  ■ part  of  the  body  comes  down  owing  to 
"seining  at  stool.  The  child  should  be  given 
mild  aperients,  as  syrup  of  senna  or  manna  and 
should  pass  motions  while  lying  on  its  side  and  not 

in  the  usual  way. 
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Pains  in  the  Arms  and  Legs  are  due  to  so  many 
causes  that  general  rules  only  can  be  given  here. 

A pain  with  redness  of  skin  and  swelling  either 
of  the  finger,  toe,  arm,  or  leg  is  relieved  by  heat  in 
the  form  of  a poultice  or  fomentation. 

A poisoned  finger  is  very  painful  ; matter  generally 
forms  and  should  be  let  out  by  lancing  or  some  such 
surgical  procedure,  for  which  a doctor  is  necessary. 
In  the  meantime  nothing  gives  so  much  relief  as  a 
poultice  (either  linseed  or  bread),  and  soaking  the 
finger  in  hot  water.  If  the  arm  swells,  poultice 
the  whole  hand  and  arm  or  soak  in  hot  water  in 
a bath. 

Should  the  skin  be  broken,  hot  fomentations  alone 
must  be  used  to  the  wound,  but  poultices  can  be 
applied  over  the  unbroken  skin.  Remember  that  all 
forms  of  acute  inflammation,  especially  if  the  poison 
is  introduced  from  outside,  as,  for  example,  by  a 
splinter,  thorn,  or  needle  prick,  are  serious,  and  should 
not  be  treated  lightly. 

Wounds  and  other  injuries  are  treated  of  in  another 
part  of  the  book. 

Irregular  pains  in  arms  and  legs  from  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  their  allies,  may  be  much  alleviated 
by  application  of  hot  water  containing  washing  soda. 
A good  handful  to  a quart  jug  of  nearly  boiling 
water  can  be  used  to  soak  flannel  for  fomentations 
and  a similar  solution  is  good  as  a bath  for  rheumatism 
or  mild  gout  in  the  feet  or  hands. 

What  is  called  Rheumatic  Gout  or  more  correctly 
Rheumatoid  Arthritis,  a disease  chiefly  of  the  middle 
period  of  life,  attacks  in  most  cases  the  joints  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  knees  or  shoulders.  The  smaller 
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bones  work  out  as  it  is  called  and  the  larger  joints 
creak  and  grate  when  moved.  The  pain  of  tins 
chronic  complaint  increases  in  wet  weather  and  at 
night.  The  causes  are  exposure,  insufficient  nourish- 
ment and  the  formation  of  matter  somewhere  in  the 
body.  Many  medical  authorities  say  that  bad  teeth 
and  discharges  of  various  kinds  (more  especially 
from  the  genito-urinary  passages)  poison  the  system 
and  cause  a sort  of  blood  poisoning  of  which  the 
swollen  joints  are  the  chief  manifestation, 
moral  of  this  is  keep  a clean  mouth  and  see  that  any 
form  of  unhealthy  discharge  is  cured. 

For  the  pains,  keep  the  joints  warm,  wear  flannel 
next  to  the  skin,  and,  if  not  uncomfortable,  round 
the  joints  ; move  and  work  the  joints  or  they  will  get 
stiff.  Rub  the  limb  frequently  from  the  extremity 
towards  the  trunk  (see  “ Massage  ”)•  A little  relief  can 
always  be  obtained  by  dry  heat  in  the  form  of  a hot 
sand  or  salt-bag  applied  to  the  joint,  or  roasting 
before  an  incandescent  electric,  or  other  lamp  or  even 

before  a hot  fire.  , f , 

Diet  should  be  nourishing,  including  meat,  fat, 
ego-s  and  cream.  Plenty  of  non-alcoholic  liquid  is 
a very  valuable  aid  in  treatment.  Barley  water, 
lemonade,  weak  China  tea,  and  the  distilled  table 
waters  are  among  the  most  useful  drinks.  _ 

In  Acute  Rheumatism  the  first  complaint  is  gener  ally 
sore  throat  (see  “ Fevers  ”)  ; the  several  joints,  almost 
suddenly,  become  painful,  swollen,  and  perhaps  led 
or  bluish,  the  skin  is  moist,  the  sweat  smells  sour, 
the  tongue  is  furred  and  there  is  fever  ; keep  the 
patient  in  bed  between  blankets,  and  absolutely  quiet , 
^ut  soda  fomentations  on  the  painful  jomts  w.th  as 
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little  movement  as  possible,  then  keep  absolutely 
quiet  till  the  doctor  comes. 

Do  not  apply  cold  to  a rheumatic  or  gouty  joint. 
Children  get  mild  attacks  of  rheumatism  called 
growing  pains.  These  are  of  great  importance. 
A child  with  growing  pains  should  be  treated  as 
though  he  had  rheumatic  fever.  Many  cases  of  heart 
disease  follow  “just  growing  pains.” 


CHAPTER  IV 

Rashes 

Skin  Eruptions  may  be  chronic — that  is  to  say, 
develop  slowly  or  rather  rapidly,  and  last  without 
much  change  for  days  or  weeks — or  acute,  and  appear 
almost  suddenly,  spread  rapidly,  and  fade  away  in 
a few  days.  Besides  these,  there  is  a disconcerting 
form  in  which  the  rash  is  transient,  coming  and 
going  in  a few  minutes  or  hours. 

The  transient  eruptions  are  interesting,  for  they  are 
rarely  dangerous,  and,  as  a rule,  quite  easy  to  treat. 

Nettlerash  is  the  most  common.  It  has  many  forms, 
the  most  characteristic  being  a red,  irritating  patch  of 
skin  on  which  a white  weal  appears,  either  at  first, 
or  after  scratching  or  rubbing  the  skin.  This  white, 
raised,  irritable  eruption  is  almost  always  found  some- 
where on  the  body  during  an  attack  of  Nettlerash  (or 
Urticaria,  as  it  is  called).  Another  curious  manifesta- 
tion is  a sudden  swelling  of  face  or  hands,  accompanied 
by  a burning,  itching  sensation.  The  skin  may  be  so 
irritable  that  drawing  the  finger-nail  gently  over  the 
skin  of  the  back  will,  in  a moment  or  two,  produce 
a thick  red  streak,  down  the  centre  of  which  will  be 
found  a narrow,  raised  white  line.  I have  seen  a 
facetious  patient  subject  to  this  complaint  write  his 
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initials  on  his  arm  or  chest  with  his  finger,  having 
discovered  this  curious  characteristic  of  the  rash. 

This  urticarial  rash  appears  sometimes  an  hour  or 
so  after  taking  an  article  of  food  which  disagrees. 
One  patient  gets  urticaria  after  an  oyster  or  other 
shell-fish,  another  after  a glass  of  sherry.  Children 
may  be  affected  by  eating  sweets  or  ices,  or  even 
handling  “woolly”  caterpillars.  On  the  whole,  fish 
is  the  most  common  cause  of  this  alarming  but  not 
very  dangerous  complaint. 

A story  is  told  of  a great  singer  who  always  pro- 
duced a nettlerash,  if  she  drank  a glass  of  a certain 
wine.  One  night,  during  the  interval,  when  she  was 
to  sing  in  both  parts  of  a concert,  she  drank  some 
wine.  Too  late  she  found  it  was  the  pernicious 
sherry.  Her  face  and  neck  began  to  swell.  She 
rushed  to  a basin  of  cold  water,  and  bathed  the 
burning  skin  ; in  a moment  her  tongue,  mouth,  and 
throat  began  to  swell,  and  she  just  escaped  choking. 
The  cold  had  driven  in  the  skin  eruption,  only  to 
cause  a more  serious  swelling  inside. 

There  are  two  morals  to  be  pointed  from  this 
story — first,  do  not  drink  or  eat  things  which  you 
know  will  make  you  ill  ; secondly,  do  not  bathe  a 
large  surface  of  skin  suddenly  affected  with  nettlerash 
in  cold  water. 

The  treatment  is  : Internally — Dissolve  a teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  soda  in  half  a pint  of  hot  water,  and 
sip  or  take  in  spoonfuls  every  two  or  three  minutes  ; 
follow  with  a dose  of  castor  oil  or  liquorice  powder  as 
soon  as  possible.  Externally — Dab  vinegar  and  tepid 
water,  soap  and  water,  methylated  spirit  or  eau  de 
cologne  and  water  on  the  irritating  surface,  and 
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allow  to  evaporate.  Another  good  lotion  is  very 
weak  carbolic  water  applied  by  means  of  linen  rags. 
Sometimes  an  irritable  pimple  remains  after  the 
acute  symptoms  have  disappeared  ; careful  diet  and 
aperients  help  in  curing  this  and  all  manifestations 
of  urticaria,  but,  given  similar  conditions  of  diet,  the 
disease  will  soon  recur. 

Sometimes,  when  the  irritation  is  unbearable,  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  scratch,  and  it  is  true  that  if  you  scratch 
till  the  skin  is  broken,  the  itching  is  almost  always 
allayed  ; but  this  luxury  must  not  be  indulged  in  till 
the  hands  and  nails  are  quite  clean,  and  the  skin  is 
also  washed  with  soap  and  water.  Then  it  is  a fairly 
harmless  but  unadvisable  method  of  obtaining  relief. 

Babies  are  subject  to  certain  transient  eruptions 
most  terrifying  to  their  mothers  and  often  to  their 
doctor  as  well.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  an  im- 
portant from  an  unimportant  rash,  when  the  infant  is 
young  ; but  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  it  is  quite 
rare  for  a child  under  twelve  months  old  to  have  a 
specific  fever  (scarlet,  measles,  etc.),  whereas  it  is 
common  for  the  baby  to  develop  a red  pimply  rash, 
which  is  cured  by  a little  castor  oil  internally,  and  a 
little  baking  soda  and  water  externally  (a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  to  half  a pint  of  rain  water).  Be  careful  about 
the  cleanness  of  everything  that  goes  into  the  baby. 
Be  careful  not  to  irritate  his  skin  with  harsh  soaps  or 
powders.  See  .that  his  vest  is  not  rough  or  irritating 
to  his  skin,  and  keep  him  dry.  Sweat  rashes  and 
flannel  rashes  are  not  uncommon  in  adults,  in  children 
they  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Therefore  do 
not  clothe  too  thickly,  and  do  not  allow  the  child  to 
be  sweating  while  its  skin  is  rubbed  by  a new  flannel 
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vest.  For  these  sweat  eczemas, and  othersucheruptions 
especially  to  be  found  in  the  folds  of  the  skin,  first  use 
soap  and  water,  then  dry  very  carefully,  dabbing  with 
a soft  cloth,  and  powder  with  violet  powder  into  all 
the  crevices ; or,  if  the  inflammation  is  considerable, 
a good  lotion  is  half  and  half  lead  lotion  and  boiled 
skimmed  milk  made  fresh  every  day. 

For  stings  of  insects,  plants,  etc.,  use  a drop  of 
strong  ammonia,  applying  it  to  the  actual  point  stung, 
if  that  is  possible ; or  rub  in  some  boracic  acid  powder 
moistened  with  a little  water,  or  glycerine  and  water. 
If  the  hand  or  arm,  or  other  injured  part,  swells 
considerably,  the  lotion  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  should  be  used.  Dip  strips  of 
rag  into  the  lotion,  lay  on  to  the  swollen  and  inflamed 
skin,  and  allow  to  evaporate ; the  addition  of  a little 
methylated  spirit,  eau  de  cologne,  or  gin  will  aid 
evaporation  ; pour  on  more  cold  lotion  as  the  rags 
dry.  (For  Sunburn,  see  “ Hygiene  of  Skin.”) 

I will  give  a short,  a very  short,  rhume  of  the 
characteristic  rashes  and  symptoms  of  Scarlet  Fever, 
Measles,  German  Measles,  Typhoid,  etc. 

In  Scarlet  Fever  the  whole  body  is  covered  with 
scarlet  spots,  the  cheeks  are  red,  there  is  a very 
marked  area  of  pallor  round  the  mouth  and  nose  and 
on  the  face.  At  first  the  tongue  is  furred,  later  it 
peels  to  red,  like  a piece  of  raw  steak  ; the  throat  is 
red  and  inflamed,  and  the  child  is  almost  always  sick 
once  at  least.  This  rash  comes  out  on  the  second 
day  of  fever ; on  the  first  day  there  is  headache, 
fever,  and  sickness. 

In  Measles  the  rash  is  more  blotchy,  and  is  found 
all  over  the  body  and  face ; there  is  no  white  line 
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round  the  mouth  and  no  sickness.  The  rash  comes 
out  after  three  or  four  days  of  fever  with  the  symptoms 
of  cold  in  the  head,  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose, 
irritable  temper,  and  so  on. 

German  Measles  rash  is  rather  like  that  of  ordinary 
measles,  but  the  symptoms  are  less  intense,  and 
usually  firm  lumps  (glands)  can  be  felt  (when  the  rash 
is  out)  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  under  the  chin  or 
lower  jaw. 

Chicken-pox  rash  is  found  all  over  the  body — on 
arms,  legs,  face,  and  head  ; spots  are  often  found  in 
the  mouth  also.  These  spots  resemble  little  pimples, 
or  have  yellow  heads  like  acne  spots,  and  usually  get 
their  heads  rubbed  off  and  a little  sore  place  left, 
which,  if  it  gets  dirty,  festers.  All  these  forms  of 
eruptions  seem  to  appear  at  once,  and  very  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  illness.  The  child  is  not  very 
feverish,  does  not  complain  of  sore  throat,  and  has 
little  constitutional  disturbance. 

Small-pox  rarely  occurs  except  in  people  who  have 
allowed  more  than  ten  years  to  elapse  before  being 
re-vaccinated.  For  the  first  three  days  the  rash  con- 
sists of  white  raised  spots  on  the  skin,  which  feel 
hard  and  “ shotty  ” when  a piece  of  the  skin  is  picked 
up  in  the  finger  and  thumb  ; for  the  second  three  days 
these  spots  have  a little  vesicle  or  bladder  on  the  top 
and  later  this  bladder  becomes  filled  with  matter, 
bursts,  and  leaves  a scab  covering  a scar.  Before  this 
rash  comes  out  the  patient  has  for  three  days  fever, 
headache,  intense  pain  in  the  back,  and  perhaps  a 
transient  red  rash  on  the  thighs  or  chest.  The  patient 
often  feels  rather  better  when  the  rash  comes  out. 

Typhoid  (or  enteric)  rash  is,  as  a rule,  hardly 
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noticeable.  Just  a few  rose-red  spots  occur  here  and 
there  on  the  abdomen  a week  or  so  after  the  beginning 
of  the  fever.  The  onset  of  typhoid  fever  is  charac- 
terised by  severe  headache,  fever,  feeling  of  illness, 
depression,  and  weakness,  and  indefinite  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Diarrhoea,  sickness,  very  foul 
breath,  furred  tongue  and  sleeplessness  are  less  con- 
stant symptoms.  Often  the  attack  comes  on  gradually, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the 
matter  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  fever.  The  whole 
attack  may  last  three  or  four  weeks,  or  even  much 
longer. 

At  this  point  it  is  convenient  to  mention  also  two 
specific  fevers  without  rashes — Mumps  and  Whooping 
Cough.  Rheumatic  Fever  will  be  described  elsewhere. 

Mumps  is  usually  a children’s  disease,  although 
adults  are  sometimes  attacked,  in  which  case  the 
symptoms  are,  as  a rule,  most  distressing.  The  two 
salivary  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  on  each 
side  become  swollen  and  tender.  It  is  painful  to 
open  the  mouth,  and  a most  surprisingly  unpleasant 
feeling  is  noticed  in  the  lumps  when  a savoury 
meal  is  brought  before  the  luckless  sufferer.  The 
tongue  is  furred  and  breath  offensive.  Irritability 
is  intense,  fever  slight.  Sometimes  a lump  appears 
first  under  the  chin,  and  occasionally  other  organs, 
such  as  the  breasts,  testicles,  or  ovaries,  swell  and 
are  inflamed. 

Keep  very  quiet  in  one  room,  preferably  in  bed  in 
a warm  well-ventilated  apartment.  Give  milk  foods 
principally  till  the  swelling  has  gone  down,  and  keep 
the  mouth  as  clean  as  possible  with  weak  Condy’s 
fluid,  glycerine  and  borax,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
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bandage  the  face  in  any  way,  but  sometimes  a silk 
scarf  tied  under  the  chin  and  over  the  head  affords  a 
little  comfort.  The  infection  of  mumps  lasts  four 
weeks,  and  a child,  or  indeed  an  adult,  may  contract 
the  disease  two  or  three  times  almost  in  succession. 

Whooping1  Cough  begins  as  a simple  chest  cough 
with  wheezy  breathing,  and  it  is  often  not  until  the 
third  week  from  the  onset  of  the  disease  that  the 
characteristic  whoop  is  noticed.  More  characteristic 
than  the  whoop,  perhaps,  is  the  spasmodic  expiratory 
cough  followed  by  sickness.  These  paroxysms  of 
coughing  may  come  on  quite  suddenly,  without  any 
warning,  day  or  night,  but  are  often  incited  by  some 
disturbing  circumstance.  This  disease  is  very  infec- 
tious among  children,  and  does  not  spare  young 
adults  unprotected  by  a previous  attack  in  their 
childhood.  The  older  the  person  affected  the  more 
serious  is  the  complaint,  chiefly  because  of  the  dis- 
turbing effect  of  the  terrific  paroxysms  of  coughing. 
Keep  the  whooper  as  far  from  other  children  as  pos- 
sible, and  destroy  by  burning,  if  possible,  all  vomit  or 
expectoration.  Handkerchiefs  or  other  such  articles 
used  by  the  child  should  be  boiled  for  at  least  half  an 
hour  before  they  leave  the  house  for  the  laundry.  A 
Vapo-Cresolin  lamp  kept  burning  in  the  child’s  room 
is  of  the  greatest  value. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  remember  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  disease,  and  therefore  not  to  be  lightly  con- 
sidered. Special  points  to  be  noted  aie  : keep  the 
child  in  a warm,  well-ventilated  apartment,  and  if  he 
vomits  up  his  food  immediately  it  is  taken,  do  not 
count  that  as  a meal.  Support  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible during  the  paroxysms,  and  preserve  him  from 
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all  the  disturbing  influences  which  so  frequently 
precipitate  an  attack. 

Children  often  get  bloodshot  eyes,  nose-bleeding, 
puffiness  about  the  lips  and  eyelids,  and  an  ulcer 
beneath  the  tongue,  due  to  injury  caused  by  the  front 
teeth,  as  results  or  complications  of  the  coughing  fits. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  obviate  these  accidents 
except  by  lessening  the  severity  of  the  cough.  If  the 
tongue  ulcer  becomes  very  troublesome,  a cap  of 
indiarubber  might  be  fitted  over  the  sharp  front  teeth 
by  a dental  surgeon. 

I have  said  very  little  regarding  the  treatment  of 
several  of  the  acute  fevers,  because  it  is  not  advisable 
to  attempt  to  lay  down  rules  for  your  guidance  in 
these  cases,  where  the  treatment  must  vary  with  each 
phase  of  the  disease,  each  complication  or  variation 
which  makes  itself  apparent  as  the  complaint  runs 
its  course.  A few,  a very  few,  general  rules  I will 
give,  rather  for  your  own  interest  than  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  them  as  a possible  alternative  to  the 
directions  of  your  family  doctor. 

In  high  fever  as  little  clothing  as  possible— just  a 
sheet  is  advisable.  Thirst  is  a prominent  symptom, 
and  can  be  in  all  cases  gratified.  Barley  water  with 
lemon  in  it  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasant  beverage. 
Washing  with  soap  and  warm  water  soothes  the 
sufferer,  opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  promotes 
sweating,  all  of  which  are  good  things  in  fever  ; do 
everything  in  a leisurely  manner,  and  dry  carefully 
with  a soft  towel.  A child  with  a rash,  especially 
if  that  rash  is  chicken-pox,  is  sure  to  scratch.  A 
scratched  pock  usually  means  a scar.  But  the  danger 
is  greatly  lessened  if  the  child’s  nails  are  cut  very 
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short  and  kept  very  clean.  To  tie  up  the  hands  in 
a muslin  bag  or  to  fix  a shoulder  strap  agitates  most 
children  unmercifully,  and  these  extreme  measures 
should  only  be  resorted  to  if  the  child  picks  its  face, 
its  ears,  or  some  sore  place  which  only  needs  a little 
time  and  vaseline  to  enable  it  to  heal. 

There  are  two  or  three  kinds  of  skin  eruptions 
which  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection,  although 
they  are  not  precisely  rashes.  The  first  is  a scabby 
blotchy  eruption  usually  found  on  a boy’s  face  near 
the  angles  of  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  spreading 
often  with  great  rapidity,  not  only  on  the  face,  but 
sometimes  on  the  other  parts  of  his  body  and  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  adults  occasionally  being 
affected  as  well  as  other  children.  To  cure  this 
eruption,  apply  a bread  poultice  or  some  warm  olive 
oil  to  remove  the  crusts,  then  rub  the  red  spot  under- 
neath with  a little  carbolic  oil,  or  glycerine  and  borax. 
Another  complaint  rather  similar  to  the  one  men- 
tioned above  occurs  on  the  face,  near  the  mouth,  in 
a person  about  to  have,  or  in  “ the  act  of  having,”  a 
cold  in  the  head  or  chest.  The  first  eruption  consists 
of  a number  of  small  matter-blisters.  These  scabs 
must  be  very  carefully  guarded  instead  of  being 
softened  and  removed  ; a little  face  powder  or  a pro- 
tective coating  of  goldbeater’s  skin  being  two  most 
convenient  applications. 

The  last-mentioned  eruption,  when  occurring  in  the 
skin  round  the  waist  or  back  is  called  Shingles,  and 
is  often  preceded  by  a most  severe  neuralgia  of  the 
nerves  supplying  sensation  to  the  afflicted  skin. 
There  is  a legend  that,  if  the  eruption  form  a com- 
plete girdle,  an  unfortunate  termination  is  inevitable. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  the  eruption  follows  the  course 
of  the  superficial  nerves,  running  from  the  spinal 
column  round  to  the  front,  and  these  ends  never  meet, 
so  the  truth  of  the  legend  has  never  been  proved, 
nor  is  an  opportunity  for  its  disproof  likely  to  occur 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Anti-neuralgic 
remedies  and  the  protective  coating  as  directed  above, 
coupled  with  a highly  nourishing  diet,  comprise  the 
chief  points  in  treatment.  Sometimes  pain  is  so 
severe  that  the  strongest  sedatives  are  employed. 

Eczema  is  an  irritable  condition  of  the  skin,  in 
which  fine  pimples  form  on  the  reddened,  inflamed, 
and  sometimes  cracked  surface,  and  discharge  a clear 
fluid.  There  is  a burning,  intolerable,  itching  sensa- 
tion, which  increases  at  night  and  when  warm  in  bed, 
so  that  the  sufferer  is  almost  driven  mad  by  the  desire 
to  scratch,  and,  if  he  scratch,  by  the  pain  which 
results. 

There  are^various  causes  and  forms  of  eczema  ; 
into  these  we  will  not  inquire  too  closely.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  unless  caused  by  some  form  of  dirt  or 
vermin,  eczema  is,  as  a rule,  a manifestation  of  gouty 
tendency. 

Take  no  beer,  wine,  nor  spirits,  no  potatoes  nor 
sugar,  and  less  than  the  average  amount  of  meat. 
Drink  a great  deal  of  barley  and  lemon  water  between 
meals.  You  must  avoid  oatmeal  porridge  in  all  irrit- 
able skin  afflictions.  No  rich  dishes  of  any  kind  are 
permissible. 

For  the  irritation,  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  water  is 
a good  thing  ; eau  de  cologne  and  water  with  a 
little  lead  lotion  added  also  allays  the  itching.  If 
this  does  not  succeed,  weak  carbolic  or  coal-tar  lotion 
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should  be  tried.  Do  not  wash  the  eczematous  patch 
frequently  with  soap  and  water.  Wash  it  once  and 
be  done  with  it ; then  if  the  irritation  is  not  very 
great,  zinc  ointment  spread  on  lint,  or  lint  soaked  in 
carbolic  oil,  may  be  applied  and  changed  daily ; but 
no  washing  should  be  allowed  for  a week  or  more. 
When  the  eczema  occurs  on  the  hands  or  face,  remove 
the  dirt  by  using  a handful  of  oatmeal  in  a basin  of 
warm  rain-water,  and  dry  very  carefully  with  a soft 
towel  or  handkerchief. 

There  are  other  forms  of  irritable  skin  closely 
resembling  eczema  which  should  be  treated  in  a 
simibr  manner  ; but  if  the  skin  is  only  irritable  and 
there  is  no  eruption  or  soreness,  an  acid  lotion,  such 
as  vinegar  and  water,  is  better  than  the  soda  lotion 
which  I have  already  suggested. 

Flannel  and  Sweat  Rashes  have  been  discussed 
elsewhere.  The  treatment  for  them,  in  the  first  place, 
is  the  substitution  of  some  less  irritating  underclothing 
in  place  of  the  offending  flannel ; in  the  second, 
scrupulous  cleanness  and  an  alum  or  caibolic  lotion 
or  mild  boracic  dusting  powder. 

For  Sunburn,  use  cold  cream  or  acetate  of  lead  and 
glycerine  lotion.  Do  not,  if  possible,  pick  off  the 
pieces  of  peeling  skin  that  tempt  one,  especially  when 
the  nose  has  “caught  the  sun.”  Bathing  in  salt 
water  and  exercise  to  the  point  of  causing  profuse 
perspiration  increases  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the 
complexion. 

Pimples  or  Acne-spots  have  been  mentioned  as  a 
cause  of  pain  and  swelling  near  the  nose  and  else- 
where. When  considering  the  treatment  of  this 
tiresome  and  disfiguring  malady,  bear  in  mind  that 
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the  matter  in  the  spots  is  contagious,  and,  if  it  is 
smeared  over  another  part  of  the  body,  it  is  very 
likely  to  cause  a fresh  crop  of  spots  or  boils  in  that 
place. 

Diet  should  be  nourishing,  meals  should  be  taken 
at  regular  intervals  ; sufficient  sleep  is  very  important. 
Wash  the  skin  frequently  and  thoroughly,  take  a 
Turkish  bath  sometimes,  and,  after  a bath,  use  a little 
carbolic  or  sulphur  lotion  to  dab  on  the  skin  of  those 
parts  most  affected.  Internally,  attention  to  the 
diet  and  an  occasional  aperient  are  often  all  that  is 
necessary. 

For  that  branny,  scaly  condition  sometimes  ob- 
servable on  the  chest  near  the  lower  end  of  the  breast 
bone,  soap  and  water  is  the  only  necessary  treatment. 
Rub  the  soap  in  well,  then  wash  off  with  hot  water. 
Do  this  night  and  morning  for  a week,  and  once  a 
day  for  a month  or  so.  A daily  bath,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  soap  on  alternate  days,  obviates 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  this  complaint.  It  is 
invariably  associated  with  dandruff  on  the  scalp. 

The  redness  of  certain  rashes  does  not  disappear, 
even  momentarily,  on  pressing  the  spot  with  the 
finger.  An  eruption  of  this  kind  occurs  more  fre- 
quently on  the  legs  than  elsewhere,  is  caused  almost 
certainly  by  some  form  of  poison,  and  requires  skilled 
attention.  The  same  advice  applies  to  coppery 
non-irritating  rashes  associated  with  sore  throat,  and 
following  an  ulcer,  chronic,  round,  punched-out  ulcer 
of  the  leg,  lupus,  and  other  chronic  inflammations  of 
the  skin  of  the  face  associated  with  definite  destruction 
of  flesh. 
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Fits 

When  you  see  an  advertisement  in  the  papers — “ I 
cure  fits,”  or  read  in  a novel  that  the  villain,  when 
he  saw  his  schemes  were  frustrated,  and  the  game 
was  up  with  him,  “fell  backward  in  a fit,”  no  doubt 
you  ask  yourself : “ Are  these  the  same  kind  of 
fits  ? If  so,  what  kind  ? ” Most  people  are  familiar 
with  fainting  fits,  many  with  epileptic  fits,  but  there 
are  numerous  forms  of  convulsion  which  come  under 
neither  of  these  headings. 

Curious  things  cause  people  to  faint — the  sight  of 
blood,  the  knowledge  that  a cat  is  in  the  room,  an 
overwhelming  sorrow  or  joy,  are  all  causes  of  fainting. 

The  most  common  causes  are  fatigue  and  hunger 
(especially  if  combined  with  a stuffy  atmosphere  or 
unusual  surroundings).  Horrible  sights,  fear  or  pain, 
without  doubt,  often  determine  a fainting  fit.  Women 
are  more  liable  to  these  fits  than  men. 

When  a woman  faints  she  loses  consciousness,  her 
lips  become  bloodless,  her  skin  is  yellowish-white, 
and  her  pulse  is  almost  imperceptible.  The  breathing 
may  also  be  shallow  and  very  weak.  I have  seen 
some  admirable  counterfeit  faints,  but  in  none  of 
these  cases  did  the  colour  definitely  change,  and  the 
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pulse  was  always  going  strong,  although  the  patient 
was  limp  and  apparently  quite  unconscious.  Tell  the 
girl  who  feels  faint  to  lie  down  or  to  put  her  head  as 
low  down  between  her  knees  as  she  can,  and  put 
your  hand  on  the  back  of  her  head  so  that  you  may 
gently  press  or  keep  her  in  this  bowed  attitude,  and 
also  prevent  her  falling  forward  on  her  head  should 
the  presentiment  become  reality.  Give  her  a stimu- 
lant of  some  sort,  such  as  sal  volatile  or  ammonia  to 
smell  (a  burned  feather  makes  smoke  which  contains 
ammonia).  Even  a glass  of  water  sipped  rather 
quickly  stimulates  the  heart  satisfactorily.  If  the 
atmosphere  is  not  all  that  can  be  desired,  take  her 
into  the  open  air. 

For  the  actual  faint  a similar  kind  of  treatment  is 
desirable. 

Put  the  patient  on  her  back  flat  on  the  ground  or 
on  a sofa,  with  her  head  lower  than  her  body  for 
preference.  Rub  a little  eau  de  cologne  or  other 
spirit  on  her  lips  and,  if  you  have  it  handy,  hold 
smelling  salts  or  ammonia  to  her  nose.  Other  forms 
of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  extreme  or  prolonged 
cases  of  faint  are  hot  fomentations  to  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  over  the  heart  region,  holding  the  fainting 
person  up  by  the  feet,  and  slapping  or  flicking  the 
chest  with  a wet  towel  or  handkerchief.  Frequently 
occurring  fainting  fits  are  often  due  either  to  some 
disease  of  the  heart  or  to  epilepsy.  The  slighter 
varieties  of  this  latter  complaint  exactly  resemble 
faints. 

An  ordinary  Epileptic  Attack  is  very  alarming  to 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  disease.  A man 
suddenly  becomes  rigid  with  all  his  muscles  tense 
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and  hard,  then  begins  to  jerk  his  arms  and  legs  and 
head  and  body  about  in  an  erratic  manner,  is  obviously 
unconscious,  and  may  injure  himself  painfully  in  the 
fit.  The  movements  become  less  violent  in  a few 
moments  and  the  muscles  relax  and  become  limp. 
The  whole  fit  lasts  two  or  three  minutes  at  the  most, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a drowsy  or  highly  excited 
period,  in  which  the  man  may  show  unmistakeable 
signs  of  insanity,  although  within  an  hour  he  becomes 
once  more  as  sane  as  ever  he  was. 

Treatment  during  the  fit  must  be  chiefly  directed 
to  preventing  the  unconscious  person  from  injuring 
himself.  He  is  especially  liable  to  get  his  tongue 
between  his  teeth  when  the  muscular  spasms  cause 
working  of  the  jaws  in  the  second  stage  of  the  fit. 
To  obviate  this,  it  is  usual  to  try  and  force  a piece  of 
firewood  or  a spoon  handle  into  his  mouth  as  the 
initial  spasm  relaxes  a little  and  allows  the  mouth  to 
be  opened.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  happens  almost 
always  that  immediately  the  mouth  opens,  the  tongue 
is  thrust  between  the  teeth,  and  an  epileptic  who 
habitually  bites  his  tongue  cannot  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  any  of  these  mechanical  means.  How- 
ever, you  may  be  able  to  prevent  him  biting  seveial 

times. 

Between  the  fits,  various  methods  of  treatment  are 
effective.  Remove  all  sources  of  irritation,  all  causes 
of  ill-health,  such  as  indigestion,  constipation,  irregular 
hours ; good  digestible  food  in  sufficient,  but  not 
excessive,  quantity,  should  be  partaken  of  at  regular 
intervals.  The  day’s  work  must  be  arranged  carefully 
and  adhered  to  exactly  and  monotonously,  so  that  the 
daily  duties  are  carried  out  with  the  regularity  of 
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clockwork.  Excitements,  and  especially  stimulants, 
must  be  absolutely  avoided.  Some  persons  know 
when  a fit  is  imminent,  and  when  the  warning  sensation 
creeps,  as  it  sometimes  does,  up  one  limb  (a  ball  or 
numbness  travelling  up  the  arm  is  the  sort  of  sensation 
noticed  before  the  fit  begins),  a cord  or  handkerchief 
drawn  tightly  round  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  may 
cut  short  the  attack. 

There  are  certain  drugs  which  soothe  the  brain  and 
tend  to  ward  off  the  fits.  It  is  therefore  wise  to 
consult  a doctor  and  ask  him  to  prescribe  something 
that  may  be  taken  for  a considerable  period  as  a 
brain  sedative. 

There  is  a much  less  noticeable  form  of  epilepsy  in 
which  the  person  loses  consciousness  for  a minute  or 
two,  or  only  appears  to  faint.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  important  manifestation  of  this  curious  disease, 
for  although  the  actual  fit  is  so  short  and  unnotice- 
able,  there  is  often  a curious  insane  period  which 
follows  and  about  which  stories  might  be  multiplied. 
No  doubt  some  of  the  most  revolting  and  senseless 
crimes  have  been  committed  by  persons  in  this  state, 
and  the  judge,  a sufferer  from  this  minor  epilepsy, 
who  began  gravely  undressing  himself  in  a ballroom 
to  the  horror  of  his  fellow  guests,  is  an  example  of 
the  less  dreadful  course  this  insanity  may  take. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  Hysterical  Fits 
fiom  tiue  epilepsy,  but  the  hysterical  girl  generally 
does  not  hurt  or  tend  to  hurt  herself  in  the  fit,  though 
she  may  severely  injure  those  who  attempt  to  restrain 
her.  She  very  rarely  bites  her  tongue  or  loses  con- 
sciousness so  far  as  to  be  quite  insensible  to  a light 
touch  on  the  eyeball.  Hysterical  fits  last  much 
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longer,  as  a rule,  than  the  longest  epileptic  con- 
vulsion. I remember  once  seeing  a very  curious 
hysterical  manifestation.  A girl  of  sixteen  suffered 
from  curious  spasmodic  contractions  of  her  arms  and 
legs,  which  she  aptly  termed  “jumps,  at  ceitain 
times  in  the  day,  and  at  no  others.  These  curious 
attacks  lasted  from  6 to  7 in  the  morning  and  from 
1.30  till  2.30  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day.  During 
that  time,  she  was  absolutely  insensitive,  and  I have 
seen  a large  bonnet  pin  stuck  deeply  in  hei  leg 
without  her  feeling  it  in  the  least.  Sensation  returned 
each  day  as  the  clock  struck  7 or  2-3°>  ant^  then  she 
jumped  at  the  least  pin  prick. 

Now  I will  tell  you  how  she  was  cured.  She  was 
put  to  bed  in  a room  by  herself.  Her  nurse  was  a 
stranger  to  her,  kind  yet  inexorable,  a person  of  few 
words,  but  her  orders  had  to  be  absolutely  obeyed. 
The  principal  medicine  was  compounded  in  the 
kitchen.  Meals,  chiefly  slops,  egg  and  milk,  and 
soups,  came  round  every  two  or  three  hours  all  day, 
and  periods  of  sleep  were  punctuated  with  mugs  of 
milk  and  cocoa. 

Instead  of  exercise,  massage  was  employed  ; her 
limbs  were  shampooed  and  rubbed  each  morning  and 
evening.  No  book,  visitor,  not  even  writing  materials 
were  allowed  to  vary  the  monotonous  succession  of 
meals,  massage,  and  sleep.  This  existence  did  not 
suit  the  hysterical  energy  ; on  the  second  morning 
there  was  no  attack  of  the  “jumps”;  the  disease 
ceased  and  did  not  recur.  If  you  are  sure  a patient 
is  suffering  from  hysteria,  the  old  rough  and  ready 
cold  douche  administered  from  a jug  or  can  is  an 
effectual  remedy.  I well  remember  a young  medical 
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student  with  more  knowledge  of  human  nature  than 
scientific  medicine,  “bring  round”  a girl,  who  was 
performing  a hysterical  trance,  by  proceeding  to 
unlace  her  boots,  protesting  that  his  object  was  to 
sepd  the  blood  to  her  head  by  removing  everything 
from  her  feet.  So  long  as  a violently  hysterical  person 
can  do  no  harm  to  the  things  around  her  it  is  best, 
in  many  cases,  to  leave  her  absolutely  alone.  This 
marvellous  disease  rarely  manifests  itself  in  the  absence 
of  an  audience.  Without  doubt  hysteria  is  made 
worse  by  sympathetic  relatives  and  friends,  but,  while 
recognising  that  much  may  be  done  by  moral  suasion 
and  stimulation  of  the  patient’s  will  power,  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a real  disease,  a lack  or 
weakness  of  the  power  to  will,  and  that  judicious 
moral  coercion  must  be  coupled  with  the  admini- 
stration of  good  nourishing  food  in  abundance,  and  a 
life  so  regulated  as  not  to  take  into  account  the 
hysterical  tendency. 

Persons  who  have  had  brain  disease  in  infancy, 
whose  brains  are  badly  or  abnormally  developed,  and 
those  who  have  had  at  some  previous  time  an  injury 
to  the  skull  causing  bruising  or  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  are  subject  to  fits,  occa- 
sionally epileptic  in  type,  more  usually  resembling 
violent  outbursts  of  passion,  in  which  the  sufferer  is 
literally  mad  with  fury. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  should  be  avoided,  as  this 
often  determines  a passion  fit  ; the  treatment  should 
be  similar  to  that  advised  in  epilepsy,  and  to  draw 
the  blood  from  the  brain,  a dose  of  salts  each  morning 
with  an  occasional  blue  pill  at  night  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Many  passionate  men  might  be  saved 
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from  causing  injustice,  crime,  and  misery,  if  they 
would  follow  this  treatment,  especially  if  supplemented 
by  a sedative  from  their  doctor’s  armamentarium. 

Infantile  Convulsions. — Children  are  very  liable 
to  convulsions,  often  resembling  true  epilepsy,  but  I 
have  known  girls  of  six  or  seven  have  true  hysterical 
fits.  The  fits  I now  want  to  discuss  are  the  usual 
infantile  convulsions  which  attack  children  twelve  or 
eighteen  months  old  as  a rule,  but  occur  also  to 
those  a year  or  two  older.  Mothers,  anxious  about 
their  offspring,  come  to  their  doctor  in  great  distress, 
saying  that  “the  baby  has  convulsions  inwardly.” 

I do  not  quite  know  what  this  means,  but  have  often 
found  that  it  may  be  translated  “ the  baby  is  restless 
and  rolls  its  eyes.”  Frequently  they  are  very  near 
the  truth,  because  the  condition  they  have  noticed 
suggests  that  the  baby  may  be  “ brewing  ” a con- 
vulsion ; restlessness,  twitching,  rolling  the  eyes, 
grinding  the  teeth,  are  all  frequent  precursors  of  these 
fits.  Please  do  not  suppose  from  this  that  all  babies 
who  grind  their  teeth,  or  are  restless,  have  convulsions ; 
that  is  by  no  means  true ; the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  bowel  or  a pin  pressing  on  the  delicate  and 
sensitive  skin  is  sufficient  to  cause  this  common 
symptom  in  sensitive  children.  A farm-boy  came 
to  call  a Dorsetshire  doctor  once  with  these  words, 
which  struck  me  as  hiding  a distinctly  original  de- 
scription : “ Will  you  come  at  once,  Mister,  Mother 
Brown’s  baby’s  busy  throwing  fits.”  The  busy,  jerky, 
convulsion  is  common  in  babies  ; they  twitch  more 
usually  on  one  side  than  the  other,  froth  at  the 
mouth,  their  lips  become  a little  blackish  or  blue  and 
their  eyes  roll  and  squint. 
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The  chief  cause  of  convulsions  is  debility  con- 
sequent on  unsuitable  feeding  and  generally  associated 
with  stomach  and  bowel  trouble.  I remember  a 
child  of  tender  months  suffering  from  fits  who  was 
brought  to  me  apparently  dying,  so  severe  were  the 
convulsions.  I said  to  his  mother:  “ What  have  you 
fed  him  on  ?”  “ Nothing,  sir,  leastways  what  we  ’as 

ourselves.”  "And  what  is  that?”  “Just  a drop 
of  gravy  and  breadcrumbs  and  pertaters.”  I asked 
no  more,  but  gave  the  child  chloroform  and  washed 
out  his  stomach,  revealing  an  appalling  collection  of 
unchewed  veal  and  ham  pie,  whole  sections  of  orange, 
two  or  three  potato  parings  and  a square  or  two  of 
cabbage-leaf.  Children  will  get  these  things  and 
will  eat  them,  however  young  they  are,  and  they  are 
not  good  for  them.  However,  I will  not  enlarge 
on  this  point  here,  but  will  relieve  my  mind  con- 
cerning baby-feeding  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that 
subject. 

Severe  irritation  is  another  cause  of  fits.  Teething 
in  feeble,  unhealthy,  ill-fed  infants  kills  occasionally 
by  inciting  fits.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most 
dangerous  time  is  when  the  teeth  are  pushing  up 
the  gums  before  appearing  above  the  red  surface. 
Overloading  the  stomach  is  also  an  irritative  factor. 
W^orms,  a long  and  unclean  foreskin,  and  earache 
have  often  something  to  do  with  convulsions,  I 
think. 

Rickets  predisposes  to  convulsions  but  fits  from 
this  cause  are  rarely  very  serious. 

At  the  onset  of  a severe  infectious  disease,  paralysis 
or  disease  of  the  brain,  a fit  in  a child  takes  the  place 
of  a chill  in  an  adult. 
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Treatment  during  a convulsion  is  not  very  satis- 
factory. A warm  bath  with  cold  douche  to  the  head 
is  recommended,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  put 
a little  mustard  into  the  bath ; after  which  wrap  the 
child  in  a soft  warm  blanket  and  do  not  dress  him 
in  ordinary  clothes. 

Without  doubt,  making  the  child  sick  or  giving 
a dose  of  castor  oil  (a  teaspoonful  or  more  according 
to  age),  is  usually  right  treatment,  as  the  vast  majority 
of  children’s  fits  are  due  to  stomach  troubles ; but  the 
child  often  needs  immediate  relief,  and  it  is  wise  in 
all  cases  to  send  for  the  doctor  at  once  and  proceed 
with  these  remedies  until  he  comes. 

There  is  one  curious  and  most  startling  result  of 
a very  violent  epileptic  fit,  which  I should  like  to 
mention.  On  one  occasion,  a little  boy,  who  had 
epilepsy,  was  brought  to  me  covered  with  spots,  with 
two  black  eyes,  and  with  blood  trickling  from  his 
nose  and  mouth.  He  was  a dreadful  sight  but 
seemed  quite  happy.  The  violence  of  his  convulsion 
had  broken  many  little  blood  vessels  all  over  him, 
and  the  spots,  etc.,  were  all  due  to  minute  bleedings 
into  the  skin,  into  the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth.  All 
the  spots  went  through  the  colour  changes  of  an 
ordinary  bruise,  and  he  got  better  very  soon,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  two  or  three  fits  during  the 
next  few  days  until  he  came  fully  under  the  influence 
of  the  sedative  drugs  we  gave  him. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Fever 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  about 
98A0  on  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  When  the  temperature 
rises  much  above  990  we  say  that  the  patient  has 
some  fever.  The  temperature  can  vary  between  950 
and  1080,  but  when  higher  or  lower  temperatures 
than  these  are  registered  and  the  person  lives  after 
the  experience,  one  is  rather  sceptical  as  to  their 
genuineness,  although  much  higher  and  lower  figures 
have  been  recorded  just  before  death. 

Some  malingerers  in  hospital  put  their  thermometers 
close  to  the  hot  water  bottle  or  into  any  hot  drink 
they  may  have  by  them  and  I remember  a doctor 
who  frightened  his  nurse  very  much  by  artificially 
forcing  up  the  mercury  in  his  thermometer  by  one 
of  these  means.  The  way  to  obviate  such  tricks  is 
to  make  the  person  hold  the  clinical  thermometer  in 
his  mouth  under  his  tongue  and  close  his  lips,  but 
not  his  teeth  upon  it ; then  watch  him  for  two  or 
three  minutes  till  the  glass  is  properly  “ cooked  ” and 
remove  it.  Very  few  people  are  able  by  friction  of 
the  tongue  to  cause  the  thermometer  to  register  a 
higher  temperature. 
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The  commonest  causes  of  slight  fever  in  children 
are  teething  and  inflammation  of  the  gums,  indigestible 
food,  especially  decomposing  milk  or  barley  water  in 
the  hot  weather,  and  constipation.  Adults  suffer  most 
frequently  when  they  have  a cold  or  influenza. 

For  a child,  a small  dose  of  castor  oil  and  perhaps 
a change  of  diet  are  in  any  of  these  cases  beneficial. 
Most  of  the  cooling  powders  with  which  many 
mothers  dose  their  offspring,  contain  calomel,  and 
although  occasionally  useful,  are  also  occasionally 
dangerous  and  should  not  be  used.  Soothing  syrups 
contain  other  forms  of  more  or  less  harmful  aperient 
drugs.  Give  the  child  a warm  bath,  dry  him  care- 
fully and  wrap  lightly  in  a clean  soft  blanket  ; do 
not  cover  a feverish  child  with  a lot  of  hot  clothes, 
it  is  bad  for  him.  Nature’s  method  of  reducing  the 
fever  is  to  send  the  blood  to  the.  skin,  so  if  you  make 
that  hot,  you  may  also  increase  the  fever.  So  clothe 
him  lightly  and  give  him  as  much  as  he  wishes  to 
drink.  When  I speak  of  drink  I don’t  mean  milk. 
Milk  is  a food,  not  a beverage,  to  a child  ; children 
need  a drink  now  and  then  just  as  much  as  adults. 
A little  cold,  boiled  water,  given  from  a cup  with  a 
spoon,  does  the  feverish  baby  good,  and  it  is  well  to 
dilute  the  milk  with  about  twice  as  much  water  as 
usual  when  the  body  temperature  is  raised. 

If  a rash  comes  out,  or  the  child  is  violently  sick,  or 
shows  symptoms  of  drowsiness,  it  is  well  to  seek 
more  personal  advice. 

A feverish  adult  generally  needs  an  aperient  as  a 
preliminary  to  any  form  of  treatment,  and  I think  that 
a dose  of  salts  or  a seidlitz  powder  will  be  found  the 
best  form  of  purge.  Castor  oil  is  an  invaluable 
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medicine,  but  when  one  has  a temperature,  all  greasy 
things  are  disgusting.  Fever  is  a feature  at  the 
beginning  of  a cold.  One  feels  headachy  and  irritable, 
perhaps  one  nostril  is  stopped  up  and  the  throat  is 
a little  sore.  To  remedy  this,  the  first  thing  is  a hot 
bath,  a warm  bed,  a hot  drink  containing  lemon  and 
sugar  with  spirit  of  nitre  (half-teaspoonful),  or  spirit 
of  camphor  (ten  drops),  or  some  such  spirituous 
stimulant,  as  an  aid  to  sweating.  The  aperient  can 
be  taken  next  morning.  Another  very  good  “ cold  ” 
mixture  is  hot  milk,  treacle,  pepper,  and  a little 
mustard  to  be  taken  after  the  patient  is  in  bed. 

When  the  cold  has  not  been  taken  in  time  and 
you  are  afflicted  with  a nose  continually  needing 
attention,  a headache  and  a generally  moist  condition 
of  the  skin,  some  of  the  discomfort  can  be  allayed  by 
washing  out  the  nose  either  by  sniffing  warm  water 
(with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  added  to  each  pint)  up 
the  nostrils  or  by  a proper  nasal  douche.  This 
consists  of  a glass  funnel  or  barrel  of  a glass  ear- 
syringe  or  other  such  convenient  vessel  to  which  is 
attached  a piece  of  baby’s  bottle  rubber  tubing.  The 
end  of  the  tube  is  put  into  one  nostril  and  the 
nose  is  so  compressed  that  the  tube  fills  the  aperture 
on  that  side  and  while  a friend  pours  the  weak  salt 
water  into  the  funnel  held  just  above  your  head,  you, 
still  nearly  upright,  hold  your  mouth  open  and  stand 
or  sit  sufficiently  near  a basin  that  the  fluid,  which 
will  run  down  the  other  nostril,  may  drip  into  it. 
There  is  practically  no  danger  in  this  method,  if  you 
do  not  bend  forward  too  much,  or  if  the  reservoir 
from  which  the  tubing  runs  is  not  held  too  high. 
This  washing-out  may  be  done  several  times,  using 
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about  half  a pint  each  time.  The  relief  is  often 
instantaneous  and  lasting.  At  any  rate,  it  renders  a 
pocket  handkerchief  superfluous  for  a few  minutes 
and  this  relief  is  not  to  be  despised. 

For  the  irritation  so  common  round  the  much-wiped 
nose,  a little  glycerine  put  on  at  night  is  perhaps  the 
best  thing  ; vaseline  or  cold  cream  are  alternative 
applications. 

To  prevent  the  irritation,  wipe  the  nose  with  a 
soft,  old  linen  handkerchief,  not  a stiff  new  one  and 
not  a silk  one,  as  silk  does  not  absorb  so  well  as  linen 
or  cotton.  Wash  the  nose  frequently  with  a little 
warm  water,  dry  carefully. 

Many  people,  when  they  get  a cold,  also  get 
swelling  of  the  gums  and  throat,  but  this  is  generally 
caused  by  bad  teeth  and  is  discussed  in  its  proper 
place  under  the  heading  “ Hygiene  of  the  Mouth.” 

Influenza. — Influenza  as  a cause  of  fever,  is  very 
common  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  if  an 
epidemic  of  this  disease  is  prevailing  in  a district, 
it  is  not  unusual  for  almost  all  colds  and  fevers 
to  be  at  first  put  down  to  the  influenza  germ.  The 
commonest  characteristic  symptoms  are  very  severe 
headache,  white  flabby  tongue,  dislike  for  food 
(and,  if  a smoker,  for  tobacco),  thirst,  irritability, 
curious  tenderness  of  the  skin,  making,  for  instance, 
the  use  of  a flesh  brush  intolerable.  These 
symptoms  are  accompanied  by  those  of  hay 
fever  or  of  a cold  in  the  head.  Sometimes  there 
is  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  and,  as  complications 
and  sequelae,  we  have  a formidable  array  of  troubles 
including  heart  weakness,  pneumonia,  neuralgia,  and 
various  forms  of  intracranial  inflammation  which 
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may  be  grouped  under  that  indefinite  and  elusive 
term  brain-fever. 

In  Russia,  I believe,  when  a man  gets  influenza  he 
makes  such  brief  apologies  to  his  friends  as  are 
necessary  and  returns  to  his  bed  for  five  days  at  the 
least,  and  lives  on  tea  and  vodka.  In  Italy,  the 
Italian,  still  more  careful  of  his  bodily  welfare,  goes 
to  bed  with  a case  of  Marsala,  and  gets  up  (if  the  case 
is  quite  finished)  on  the  seventh  day,  able  to  do  his 
work  again.  Let  us  hope  his  work  is  neither  very 
arduous  nor  very  delicate,  else,  1 fear,  he  would  not 
succeed  in  accomplishing  much. 

No  doubt  the  first  item  in  each  of  these  forms  of 
treatment  is  the  most  important  one.  GO  TO  BED, 
and  stay  in  bed  till  you  are  so  well  that  you  do  not 
want  to  stay  there  any  longer.  A mild  aperient 
such  as  seidlitz  powder,  and  plenty  of  nourishing 
food  will  carry  most  people  over  an  attack  of  influenza 
excellently  well,  provided  they  stay  in  bed.  If  the 
headache  is  very  severe,  and  the  simple  remedies 
detailed  in  the  section  devoted  to  pain  are  insufficient 
to  relieve  it,  it  is  wise  to  seek  further  advice  before 
trying  the  various  analgesics  (pain  destroyers),  about 
which  one  hears  so  much  and  knows  so  little. 

Influenza  is  a very  infectious  disease,  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  The  patient  so  afflicted  should  spit 
into  a basin  containing  a little  carbolic  lotion,  and  be 
nursed  in  a well-ventilated  and  warmed  room.  Those 
who  visit  him  ought  to  do  so  as  far  as  possible  when 
their  vitality  is  increased,  as,  for  example,  after  a 
meal  or  a good  night’s  rest,  rather  than  when  weary 
or  hungry,  after  a journey  or  before  a meal.  During 
an  epidemic,  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  the  patients 
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entirely  ; one  is  therefore  forced  to  relinquish  that 
method  of  combating  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and 
all  efforts  must  be  directed  to  sustaining  and  building 
up  the  natural  vital  resistance  of  those  who  are  still 
unaffected,  in  such  a way  that  they  will  not,  in  their 
turn,  fall  victims  to  the  destroying  bacteria. 

Most  of  the  causes  of  fever  are  considered  in  the 
section  on  “ Rashes,”  but  there  is  one  important  disease 
about  which  I have  not  as  yet  had  much  to  say, 
namely,  Rheumatic  Fever. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  so  ill-marked 
when  it  attacks  children  that  frequently  the  slight 
sore  throat,  feverishness,  and  perhaps  mild  joint  pains 
call  forth  nothing  more  than  a remark  from  his 
mother  that  “Johnny  has  growing-pains,”  or  that  he 
had  better  go  to  bed,  and  have  a compress  round  his 
neck.  But,  concurrently  with  these  slight  pains,  there 
may  have  been  a considerable  amount  of  damage 
done  to  the  heart  valves  by  the  rheumatic  poison.  It 
is  therefore  well  to  treat  Johnny’s  growing-pains  with 
some  respect ; make  certain  that  he  has,  or  has  not 
some  swelling  of  the  joints  in  the  limb  which,  he  says, 
aches  ; ask  him  about  his  throat,  note  if  he  is  per- 
spiring, and  if  the  sweat  smells  sour.  Should  he  show 
any  one  of  these  additional  signs,  or  should  he  come 
of  a rheumatic  stock,  especially  if  his  relatives  or 
ancestors  have  suffered  from  heart  disease,  it  is  wise 
to  put  him  to  bed  and  give  him  nothing  but  milk,  or 
perhaps,  even  if  he  is  quite  well  next  day,  it  would  be 
safe  to  send  for  the  doctor  to  examine  his  chest.  In 
others,  young  adults  chiefly,  a first  attack  of  rheumatic 
fever  is  ushered  in  by  a severe  sore  throat,  furred 
tongue,  moist  tender  skin,  the  sweat  smelling  sour  and 
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unpleasant,  a headache,  and  swelling  of  one  or  more 
joints  ; moving  the  affected  joint  causes  acute  pain 
and  some  physicians,  to  ease  this  pain,  put  plaster  of 
Paris  splints  on  the  limb. 

The  chief  points  to  be  remembered  in  treating 
rheumatic  fever  are  : — Change  the  blankets  frequently, 
do  not  use  sheets  ; keep  the  room  warm  and  zvell 
ventilated.  Do  not  let  the  sweat  collect  on  the 
patient,  wash  it  off  frequently,  using  warm  water  and 
soap.  At  the  same  time,  disturb  him  as  little  as 
possible ; do  your  nursing  most  gently.  Let  him 
have  plenty  of  milk  and  water  or  barley  water  to 
drink  ; give  no  solid  food  of  any  kind,  and  whatever 
else  you  do,  keep  him  in  bed  flat  on  his  back  for  full 
three  weeks  from  the  onset  of  the  fever.  If  the  doctor 
finds  there  is  some  new  or  fresh  inflammation  of  the 
heart  or  its  valves,  the  patient  should  lie  in  bed  very 
much  longer  than  three  weeks  or  he  will  be  a chronic 
invalid  all  his  life.  So  when  the  doctor  comes  to  see  his 
patient  do  not  pester  him  with  the  question,  “ When 
may  he  get  up  ? ” but  rather  say,  “ Don’t  let  him  get 
up  before  you  think  he  ought.” 

The  signs  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  are  palpi- 
tation coming  on  slowly  and  gradually  (not  specially 
after  food),  constant,  but  frequently  increased  by 
slight  or  violent  exertion.  There  is  blueness  of  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  congestion  of  the  face,  and  swelling 
of  the  legs  and  feet  (Dropsy).  Sometimes  the  lips 
are  pale  and  the  skin  waxen  ; in  this  form  of  disease 
— not  uncommon  in  middle-aged  men — the  arteries 
throb  and  pulsate,  there  is  a dull  ache  in  the  left  side 
of  the  chest,  which  may  increase  and  occasionally 
become  acute  and  spread  all  over  the  left  side  of  the 
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chest  and  into  the  left  arm.  The  pulse  is  irregular, 
and  some  beats  are  entirely  dropped.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  haemorrhage  from  the  various  mucous 
membranes— of  the  mouth,  nose,  stomach,  and  bowels. 
Shortness  of  breath  on  slight  exertion  or  inability  to 
sleep  while  lying  flat  are  common  symptoms  when 
the  disease  has  progressed.  Bronchitis  and  dropsy 
complicate  the  disease  at  this  stage. 

The  essentials  of  treatment  are  rest,  digestible  food, 
and  prevention  of  constipation.  The  patient  should 
live  a quiet  life.  He  should  never  run  for  a train  or 
hurry  after  a ’bus.  He  must  go  slowly  upstairs  or 
uphill,  never  under  any  circumstances  increasing  his 
pace.  Cycling  is  prohibited  in  all  but  the  slightest 
forms  of  heart  disease,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  over- 
strain the  heart  by  riding  up  a slight  incline. 

The  best  aperient  for  a person  with  heart  disease  is 
jalap.  The  compound  jalap  powder,  in  half  or  full 
teaspoonful  doses  one  or  two  mornings  a week,  will 
ward  off  or  relieve  dropsy  and  breathlessness.  A 
smaller  dose  is  sufficient  in  the  earliei  stages  of 
this  serious  disease. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Haemorrhage  (Bleeding) 

The  sight  of  blood  flowing  rapidly  from  any  part  of 
a man  makes  him  very  frightened,  and  although  it  is 
only  a little,  if  it  is  from  an  unusual  place,  he  is  often 
struck  with  panic.  This  is  only  natural,  for,  after  all, 
the  blood  is  the  life  ; without  blood  you  must  die. 
This  is  a convenient  place  to  tell  you  about  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  mode  of  arresting 
haemorrhage  generally,  and  it  will  save  much  repeti- 
tion when  we  talk  of  cuts  and  bruises. 

There  are  four  important  divisions  of  the  circulatory 
system,  or,  more  properly,  systems.  First,  there  is  the 
Heart.  This  is  a pump,  and  consists  of  four  chambers 
with  muscular  walls,  two  on  the  left,  one  above  the 
other,  with  a valvular  opening  between  them  ; two  on 
the  right  communicating  in  a similar  manner.  The 
upper  two  chambers  are  called  auricles,  the  lower  two 
ventricles.  From  each  of  these  four  compartments 
there  runs  a large  blood  vessel  carrying  the  blood 
either  to  or  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  two  blood 
vessels  which  emerge  from  the  ventricles  are  called 
arteries,  and  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart.  That 
leading  from  the  left  ventricle,  by  dividing  and 
ramifying,  eventually  conducts  the  blood  into  the 
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extremely  minute  thin-walled  tubes,  which  intersect 
and  irrigate  every  part  from  the  skin  to  the  bones. 
The  other,  from  the  right  ventricle,  carries  blood  to 
the  lungs.  When  in  a certain  area,  say,  of  skin,  the 
minute  tubes  are  full  of  blood  the  skin  is  red  and 
flushed,  but  the  tubes  are  so  thin  that  a slight  pressure 
of  the  finger  will  make  the  part  pale  and  drive  out  all 
the  blood  for  the  time  being.  These  fine  blood 
vessels  are  called  capillaries,  they  join  together  into 
large  channels  and  eventually  unite  to  form  the  veins 
which  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  heart,  to  the  right 
upper  chamber  or  auricle ; from  this  receptacle  the 
blood  flows,  between  the  pulse-beats,  into  the  rig  it 
ventricle,  guided  there  by  the  valvular  opening.  At 
each  pulse-beat  this  ventricle  empties  itself  into  the 
artery  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  capillary 
vessels  in  the  lungs,  and  there  the  blood  takes  up 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  gets  rid  of  certain  waste  and 
noxfous  materials  which  it  has  collected  in  its  travels 
round  the  rest  of  the  body.  From  these  capillaries  in 
the  lungs  the  fresh  clean  blood  flows  on  into  the 
veins,  which  carry  it  to  the  left  auricle,  and  thence 
by  a similar  process  to  that  described  on  the  righ  , 
it  passes  to  the  left  ventricle  and  so  starts  on  its 
travels  again.  The  ventricles  are  muscular  bags 
which,  as  they  contract,  force  the  blood  out.  In  each 
case  the  valve  closes  when  the  ventricle  contracts, 
so  that  there  is  a wave  or  ripple  formed  which  is 
felt  at  the  wrist  as  a pulse,  and  the  blood  is  foiced, 
not  back  into  the  auricle,  but  on  into  an  artery  a so 
closed  with  a valve  opening  outwards,  which  flom 
the  left  ventricle,  leads  to  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
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When  any  part  of  the  skin  or  flesh  is  cut  it  bleeds, 
because  that  skin  is  full  of  the  fine  capillary  blood 
tubes  and  they  are  severed.  If  you  do  not  touch  the 
cut  it  will  stop  bleeding  very  soon,  because  a clot  forms 
which  will  impede  the  blood  flow  and  finally  block  up 
the  vessel  mouths.  If  you  press  on  the  cut,  that  will 
likewise  impede  the  blood  flow  and  cause  clotting  in 
the  little  vessels. 

When  a large  artery  or  vein  is  divided,  something 
similar  happens.  Often  from  the  loss  of  blood  the 
person  faints,  and  then  the  clot  gets  a chance  to 
form ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faint  or  heart  failure 
may  be  so  severe  that  the  clot  forms,  too  late  to  save, 
in  a pulseless  vessel  through  which  the  precious  fluid 
will  flow  no  more. 

From  an  artery  the  blood  spirts,  from  a vein  it 
flows  rapidly  (but  there  is  no  pulsating  fountain), 
from  capillaries  it  oozes.  A man  came  to  see  me 
once  because  he  found  his  neck  was  bleeding  ; he 
told  me  that,  as  he  was  walking  along,  he  noticed 
a slight  pricking  sensation  in  his  neck  and  put  up 
his  hand — it  was  covered  with  blood,  for  which  he 
could  not  account.  He  had  been  walking  near  a 
whitewashed  wall,  and  the  wall  was  marked  irregularly 
by  a streak  of  blood-drops  which  had  evidently 
squirted  from  his  neck.  You  may  imagine  he  was 
surprised  and  frightened.  I found  he  had  a minute 
hole  in  his  neck,  or  rather  in  the  skin  covering  his 
lower  jaw,  and  from  this  an  extremely  fine  stream 
of  blood  spurted  about  two  feet.  In  careful  cross- 
examination  I elicited  the  fact  that  he  had  “ had 
some  words”  with  two  women  outside  a public-house, 
so,  no  doubt,  one  of  them  stuck  a hat-pin  into  him. 
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Fortunately  the  bleeding  was  easily  controlled,  and 
his  loss  of  blood  had  not  been  very  serious  ; at  the 
same  time  a little  arterial  blood  not  only  goes  a 
long  way,  but  on  a whitewashed  wall  makes  quite  an 
appalling  spectacular  effect ! 

Some  people  have  very  curious  blood  ; it  does  not 
easily  clot  in  the  mouths  of  the  cut  vessels.  These 
people  are  called  “ Bleeders.”  When  a vessel  is 
divided,  however  small  it  is,  it  does  not  stop  unless 
closed  by  pressure,  and  then  it  only  ceases  till  the 
pressure  is  removed.  The  slightest  wound,  or  even 
bruise,  in  a “ bleeder  ” is  a very  serious  accident ; a 
cut  hand  or  the  wound  made  by  pulling  out  a tooth 
may  never  stop  bleeding,  and  has  caused  death. 
Curiously  enough,  this  idiosyncrasy  is  confined  to 
males  ; it  is  hereditary,  but  always  transmitted  by 
females.  Thus  the  sons  of  a man  who  is  a 
“ bleeder  ” do  not  suffer,  but  the  sons  of  his 
daughter  do,  and  this  transmission  often  goes  on 
through  many  generations. 

From  these  facts  about  haemorrhage  we  deduce 
certain  rules  of  treatment.  First,  bleeding  is  always 
from  a blood-vessel.  Second,  compress  a bleeding 
vessel  and  the  bleeding  ceases.  Third,  unless  the 
person  is  a “ bleeder,”  when  the  vessel  has  been 
compressed  long  enough,  Nature  will  complete  the 
cure  by  causing  the  blod  to  clot.  Fourth,  bleeding 
is  usually  from  a capillary  or  vein  ; so  if,  instead  of 
pressing  on  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel,  you  press 
between  the  vessel  and  the  heart  (as  would  be  the 
case  in  putting  a band  round  the  arm  for  a cut  hand), 
you  will  increase  the  bleeding  by  stopping  the  return 
blood-flow  to  the  heart,  and  causing  the  engorgement 
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(or  congestion,  as  it  is  called)  of  the  veins  of  the  hand 
and  arm.  The  artery  walls  are  so  thick  and  the  blood 
forced  with  such  violence  through  them  that  it  is  quite 
unlikely,  unless  you  know  exactly  where  the  artery 
is  and  press  only  upon  it,  that  you  will  close  it  com- 
pletely, and  therefore  blood  is  being  pumped  into  the 
limb  in  spite  of  your  band,  which  only  compresses 
the  thin  walled  veins,  and  impedes,  as  I have  said,  the 
return  flow.  This  is  exactly  what  we  do  when  we 
wish  to  bleed  a person.  A piece  of  bandage  is  tied 
firmly  round  the  arm  just  above  the  elbow,  then  a 
vein  is  opened  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint  and  allowed 
to  bleed  until  the  patient  is  relieved  ; the  bandage  is 
now  removed  and  a bit  of  dressing  applied  to  the 
wound.  Bleeding  ceases  almost  immediately  the 
constricting  band  is  removed. 

Fainting,  the  result  of  severe  haemorrhage,  aids 
materially  Nature’s  methods  of  cure  ; consequently, 
unless  the  faint  from  loss  of  blood  be  very  profound, 
it  is  best  not  to  give  a stimulant  which  may  have  the 
effect  of  starting  the  bleeding  again. 

When  haemorrhage  occurs  from  a vessel  which  we 
cannot  compress,  because  we  cannot  reach  it,  either 
in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  in  the  lungs  or  brain,  no 
treatment  that  you  can  apply  is  satisfactory.  Drugs, 
such  as  tannin  or  alum,  are  tried  ; and  the  patient  is 
made  to  be  quite  still,  so  that  the  heart  will  be  kept 
at  rest  as  much  as  possible. 

Bleeding  from  the  Nose. — Some  people  are  troubled 
with  this  annoying  accident  whenever  they  are  about 
to  have  a cold,  or  in  the  hot  weather,  especially  after 
such  exertion  as  a game  of  tennis,  the  nose  bleeds 
even  when  it  is  gently  blown  or  merely  rubbed.  It 
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is  futile  to  say,  “ Don’t  get  hot,  or  have  a cold,  or 
blow  your  nose  violently.”  Life  would  not  be  worth 
living  if  we  considered  trifles  to  such  an  extent. 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  most  annoying  to 
spoil  the  only  handkerchief  you  have,  or  to  be 
kept  for  some  little  time  from  the  company  of  your 
fellows  on  this  account.  I know  one  man  whose  nose 
bleeds  in  the  summer  almost  every  time  he  washes 
his  face  ; it  often  makes  him  late  for  breakfast  and 
always  makes  him  very  cross,  but  for  his  bad  temper 
the  blood-letting  is  beneficial ! 

In  diseases  of  the  kidneys  or  heart  this  is  a fairly 
common  symptom,  and  if  it  is  associated  with  com- 
plete or  partial  blocking  up  of  the  nasal  air-passages, 
there  may  be  a growth  in  the  nose  which  needs  an 
operation.  There  are  severe  forms  of  nose-bleeding 
when  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  stop  the  haemorrhage ; 
but  these  cases  will  soon  become  alarming,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  suggest  a doctor.  To  stop 
ordinary  nose-bleeding,  lie  down  flat  on  your  back 
with  the  shoulders  and  head  raised  on  a pillow,  and 
keep  absolutely  quiet  ; a little  ice  held  on  the  side  of 
the  nose  does  some  good.  If  this  cannot  be  arranged 
or  is  very  inconvenient,  compress  the  bleeding  nostril 
firmly  after  blowing  out  all  the  accumulated  clot, 
stand  or  sit  straight  up,  and  hold  the  head  a little 
back.  Hawking  and  spitting  tend  to  increase  the 
bleeding ; in  fact,  all  movement  excites  the  heart 
and  increases  the  time  necessary  for  cure  to  take 
place.  I know  one  doctor  who  says  he  can  always 
stop  nose-bleeding  by  putting  his  patient’s  feet  in  hot 
water  and  mustard,  the  idea  being  to  draw  the  blood 
from  his  head  to  his  feet.  No  doubt  this  method  is  a 
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good  one  when  combined  with  the  nostril  compression, 
but  alone  it  is  not  infallible. 

I have  seen  excellent  results  from  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  dropping  a cold  door-key  down  the  sufferer’s 
back,  inside  his  shirt-collar,  or  its  equivalent.  Sub- 
stituting a piece  of  ice  for  the  key  would  be  more 
effective,  no  doubt,  and  also  would  give  more  pleasure 
to  one’s  friends  ; nevertheless,  I do  not  advise  it. 

Some  habitual  nose-bleeders  think  that  the  loss  of 
blood  does  them  good  and  clears  the  head.  For  the 
same  purpose  a dose  of  salts  or  seidlitz  powder  would 
be  of  more  value,  and  less  annoying.  Children  get 
nose-bleeding  now  and  then  from  putting  things  up 
the  nostril,  also  from  a violent  spasm  of  whooping- 
cough. 

Bleeding  from  the  Gums  is  a disease  of  unhealthy 
children  and  anaemic  girls.  If  your  gums  bleed, 
read  over  twice  the  chapter  on  “ Hygiene  of  the 
Mouth,”  and  then  go  and  see  your  dentist.  It  is 
hardly  logical  for  me  now  to  go  on  with  the  subject  ; 
but  in  very  exceptional  circumstances  I suppose 
you  will  have  to  treat  yourself  for  this  complaint, 
and  some  of  the  symptoms  are  most  alarming.  I 
remember  a blushing  young  thing,  her  face  wreathed 
in  smiles,  coming  to  tell  me  that  she  had  that 
morning  vomited  up  half  a pailful  of  blood,  while 
her  admiring  family  looked  on  in  consternation. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I believe,  she  had  vomited  a 
small  quantity  of  blood  and  other  things,  and  there 
was  no  shadow  of  doubt  whence  the  sanguinous 
fluid  had  come.  I looked  in  her  mouth  ; she  was 
rather  anaemic,  hysterical,  had  some  bad  teeth 
and  spongy  gums,  which  bled  very  easily.  Her 
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habit  was  to  suck  her  gums,  swallow  the  blood,  and 
subsequently  reproduce  it,  as  hysterical  people  can 
do  almost  at  will,  whenever  she  wished  to  coerce  or 
impress  her  family.  This  was  an  extreme  case  ; but 
many  girls,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  vomit 
blood  which  owes  its  origin  to  their  soft  and  un- 
healthy gums.  Treatment  consists  in  frequently 
washing  out  the  mouth,  using  carbolic  tooth  powder 
and  alum  and  myrrh  gargle  to  rinse  out  the  mouth 
three  or  four  times  a day. 

If  you  have  bad  teeth,  put  in  some  carbolic  acid  as 
suggested  for  toothache,  and  consult  a dentist  at  once. 

For  the  general  bloodlessness  (or  anaemia)  I am 
afraid  it  would  be  futile  for  me  to  suggest  anything, 
as  each  case  needs  treating  on  its  individual  merits ; 
but  iron  in  some  form  is  generally  useful.  One  great 
physician  used  to  say  that  constipation  was  the 
great  cause  of  anaemia,  and  if  you  cured  the  con- 
stipation nothing  more  was  needed.  Remember  this, 
and  it  will  help  very  much  to  cure  you,  if  you  suffer 
from  anaemia. 

Children  get  soft,  easily  bleeding  gums,  generally 
from  insufficient  fresh  food  (see  “ Infantile  Scurvy”). 

Apart  from  injury  or  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
substance,  such  as  a piece  of  pipe-stem  or  a bead, 
bleeding  from  the  ears  is  very  rare. 

Coughing  up  Blood  is  a symptom  of  several  forms 
of  disease.  If  much  blood  is  coughed  up,  the  disease 
is  almost  certainly  serious,  but  a small  quantity  is 
often  coughed  up  from  the  throat.  The  throat  gets 
a little  red  and  inflamed  by  smoking,  inhaling  pungent 
vapours  (as  on  some  underground  railways)  or  dust, 
swallowing  very  hot  or  irritating  liquids,  etc.  , then 
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a fit  of  coughing  or  hawking  up  the  phlegm,  which 
almost  invariably  collects  each  morning  in  the  throat 
of  a town:dweller,  is  sufficient  to  tear  open  a minute 
vessel  in  the  inflamed  throat,  and  behold ! all  the 
phlegm  is  like  blood  at  once.  Very  violent  coughing 
draws  blood  every  time,  so  also  may  very  violent 
vomiting  or  retching,  and  “ Haemoptysis, ” as  blood- 
spitting is  called,  is  naturally  a common  symptom  of 
whooping-cough. 

But  there  is  one  cause  of  blood-spitting  which  is  at 
once  the  most  common  and  most  sad  ; I mean  Con- 
sumption, or  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

In  this  disease,  the  first  symptom  may  be  just  a 
little  tickling  in  the  throat,  and  next  moment  a 
saltish  taste  in  the  mouth  proclaims  the  fact  that  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  is  bleeding  rapidly  into 
the  respiratory  passages,  and  almost  certainly  has  a 
disease  which  is  difficult  to  relieve,  wellnigh  impos- 
sible to  cure. 

Put  the  patient  who  is  spitting  blood  flat  down  in 
bed  or  on  a couch  ; let  him  lie  on  his  back,  with  head 
to  one  side  ; enjoin  absolute  quiet,  but  encourage  him 
to  spit  out  all  the  blood  he  has  in  his  windpipe ; keep 
the  windows  wide  open  to  give  plenty  of  air,  and  do 
not  give  him  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  Stimulants 
and  hot  drinks  might  make  him  bleed  to  death. 
Fortunately,  this  latter  dreadful  accident  is  very  rare. 
Impress  this  fact  on  the  patient,  telling  him  that  if 
he  will  keep  absolutely  still  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  his  recovery.  An  ice-bag  to  the  chest  and  hot 
bottles  to  the  feet  are  commendable  measures ; but 
the  position  I have  suggested  is,  I think,  best,  though 
some  learned  physicians  say  that  they  get  better 
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results  by  sitting  the  person  bolt  upright ; others  by 
raising  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  thus  putting  the  feet 
higher  than  the  head.  All  agree  that  absolute  rest  is 
most  important  When  the  doctor  comes  he  will  pro- 
bably give  a powerful  opiate  to  secure  more  complete 
repose  than  the  patient’s  agitated  condition  would 
naturally  allow. 

For  the  tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  lung — which, 
by  eating  into  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessel,  has 
caused  the  haemorrhage — the  only  treatment  I am 
going  to  suggest  is  summed  up  in  a few  words.  Live 
in  the  open  air ; keep  all  the  windows  and  most  of 
the  doors  open  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter ; 
eat  all  you  can,  and  much  more  ; drink  milk  and  egg, 
or  egg  and  milk,  till  you  have  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  disliking  it  to  that  of  real  enjoyment  which  comes 
only  to  those  who  persevere  in  their  gluttonous 
course ; and,  if  you  can,  live  in  a country  where  the 
air  is  dry  and  the  climate  fairly  equable.  Cod  liver 
oil,  creasote,  maltine,  Dr.  Quack’s  pills  and  elixirs, 
and  drugs  of  all  sorts,  are  either  of  secondary  import- 
ance or  useless.  There  is  a kind  of  serum  inoculation, 
like  that  used  for  diphtheria  with  such  splendid  results, 
from  which  much  is  hoped,  but  as  yet  only  the 
experimental  stage  has  been  reached. 

Vomiting  Blood. — When  blood  is  vomited,  as  I 
have  said  before,  it  may  come  from  the  throat,  nose, 
or  gums.  In  such  cases  the  blood  is  generally  brown, 
mixed  with  food,  and  small  in  quantity.  When  a 
child’s  nose  bleeds  during  sleep,  or  when  the  blood  is 
swallowed  after  a tooth  has  been  drawn,  great  excite- 
ment is  often  caused  by  the  colour  of  the  vomit  which 
generally  follows,  the  blood  acting  as  a kind  of  emetic. 
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If  you  cannot  account  for  the  bleeding  in  any  such 
simple  manner,  and  it  is  considerable  in  quantity  and 
perhaps  bright  in  colour,  you  do  well  to  be  alarmed 
and  immediately  take  the  necessary  precautions. 
The  usual  story  of  absolute  quiet  for  haemorrhage 
here  needs  more  emphasis  than  usual.  Make  the 
patient  lie  flat  on  her  back  (it  is  usually  a young 
woman  who  gets  this  sort  of  bleeding),  without  a 
pillow  or  with  a very  thin  cushion  under  her  head, 
and  do  absolutely  nothing  more,  except  loosen  her 
clothes  a little  in  front,  until  the  doctor  comes.  The 
cause  of  this  bleeding  is  generally  an  ulcer  in  the 
stomach.  If  the  bleeding  is  from  the  stomach,  but 
the  quantity  small  and  brownish,  there  may  be  some 
more  serious  form  of  stomach  disease  present,  and 
a doctor  is  again  necessary.  Not  infrequently  the 
story  of  a bleeding  gastric  (stomach)  ulcer  is  one  of 
pain  after  food  for  some  days  or  weeks ; then  sud- 
denly, perhaps  after  some  dietary  indiscretion,  the 
patient  faints,  and,  as  she  comes  to  from  the  faint, 
vomits  up  a pint  or  two  of  dark  blood. 

You  may  allay  her  agitation  by  assuring  her  that 
no  one  ever  dies  from  a first  attack  of  stomach 
bleeding.  If  they  take  ordinary  care,  lie  still,  and  do 
not  eat  or  drink  anything  till  the  doctor  takes  over 
the  responsibilities  of  treatment,  nothing  very  serious 
is  likely  to  happen.  Of  course  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach 
may  burst,  and  an  operation  be  needed  to  save  the 
girl’s  life,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bleeding. 
It  is  merely  a possible  termination  of  any  ulcer  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  and  emphasises  the  need  for  careful 
dieting,  etc.  People  addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of 
considerable  quantities  of  alcohol  acquire  a form  of 
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liver  disease,  of  which  vomiting  blood  is  one  of  the 
important  symptoms. 

Bleeding  from  the  Bowel  has  been  discussed  when 
we  talked  of  piles  and  pains  of  various  sorts.  For 
bleeding  piles  witch-hazel  ointment  is  the  best  thing 
I know,  apart  from  an  operation.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  a piece  of  folded  lint  or  cotton  wool,  on 
which  this  ointment  may  be  smeared  before  it  is 
pressed  up  into  the  bowel,  aids  greatly  in  the  bene- 
ficial result. 

The  passage  of  a constipated  motion  may  scratch 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bowel  and  cause 
bleeding  ; but  in  this  case  it  is  usually  very  slight,  as 
the  scratch  is  superficial.  The  blood  which  comes 
from  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  not  all  vomited, 
and  some  is  passed  by  the  bowel  as  a black  tarry 
mass. 

Enteric  Fever,  Dysentery,  Cancer,  Polypus  of  the 
Rectum,  and  other  such  causes  of  bleeding  I will 
not  discuss,  because  the  treatment,  as  well  as  the 
diagnosis,  is  too  complicated  and  difficult  for  the 
scope  of  a popular  treatise.  I will  just  mention  that 
for  Acute  Dyseiitery  a milk  diet,  and  small  (30  drops) 
doses  of  castor  oil  are  best ; or,  if  you  are  far  from 
a chemist,  and  have  no  castor  oil,  a good  substitute 
will  be  found  in  Epsom  salts. 

Cancer  may  be  feared  if  with  the  slight  bleeding 
there  is  a very  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  although 
the  total  amount  of  diarrhoea  is  small. 

E7iteric  Fever  as  a cause  of  haemorrhage  from  the 
bowel  we  discussed  in  its  place. 

The  symptoms  of  Polypus  of  the  rectum  only  differ 
from  those  of  bleeding  piles  in  this  detail,  that  often 
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the  blood  drips  from  the  polypus,  while  from  the  piles 
it  squirts  and  sprinkles  the  closet  pan. 

Blood  in  the  Urine  is  caused  by  an  injury  such  as 
a kick  or  a fall  straddlewise  on  a bar  of  some  kind, 
by  some  growth,  tumour,  or  ulceration  in  the  bladder, 
by  disease  of  the  kidneys,  by  stone  in  the  bladder  or 
kidneys,  or  by  poisoning  with  turpentine.  Whenever 
it  is  noticed,  a doctor  should  be  consulted  ; in  the 
meanwhile,  if  the  cause  has  not  been  an  injury,  take 
milk  or  barley  water  and  lemon,  go  to  bed  and  keep 
warm.  ( See  also  “Poisons.”)  If  due  to  injury  do  not 
drink  anything  and  do  not  pass  water  till  the  doctor 
has  arrived. 

When  bleeding  takes  place  from  small  blood-vessels 
in  or  beneath  the  skin,  little  purple  spots  form  which 
do  not,  like  an  ordinary  inflammatory  spot,  disappear 
when  pressure  is  put  upon  them.  These  spot's  go 
through  all  the  colour-changes  of  a bruise.  The 
name  of  this  rash  is  Purpura,  and  the  most  common 
cause  is  some  form  of  poison  in  the  blood,  resulting 
in  what  the  ancients  used  to  call  a “ dissolved  state 
of  the  blood  ” — which  seems  meaningless,  and  yet 
conveys  something  like  the  right  impression.  The 
poisons  from  which  this  rash  may  be  expected  are 
those  generated  by  decomposing  food,  some  of  the 
specific  fevers  when  very  virulent,  rheumatism,  and 
abscesses.  Also  I described,  under  the  heading  of 
“Fits,”  a mechanical  cause  of  this  purpura.  The 
only  treatment  is  to  remove  the  cause  and  apply  wet, 
cool  bandages  to  the  skin,  if  there  is  much  pain  and 
smarting. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Irregularities  of  the  Bowels 

Diarrhoea  is  a very  deadly  disease  when  it  attacks 
children.  Babies  who  get  diarrhoea,  or  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting,  very  often  die,  if  they  are  not  most  carefully 
treated  and  nursed.  The  cause  of  infantile  diarrhcea 
is  almost  always  some  unusual  substance  in  their 
milk.  Breast-fed  babies  rarely  get  a dangerous  form 
of  this  disease.  Bottle-fed  infants,  and  those  who 
get  a variable  amount  of  milk  from  various  sources, 
are  frequently  upset.  The  way  to  overcome  most 
of  these  difficulties  is  by  the  use  of  sterilised  milk. 
The  milk  should  be  sterilised  by  heating  for  twenty 
minutes  in  a bottle  immersed  up  to  its  neck  in 
boiling  water.  A boiled  rubber  teat  is  fixed  to  this 
bottle,  and  no  other  bottle  is  used.  ( See  article  on 
“ Baby-feeding.”) 

When  the  baby  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  diarrhcea, 
the  object  of  treatment  is  to  get  rid  of  the  irritant  or 
poison  (acting  as  a constant  purgative)  in  the  stomach 
or  bowel.  For  this  purpose,  give  a teaspoonful  or 
more  of  castor  oil  with  a little  dill-water  to  prevent 
griping ; and,  if  the  diarrhcea  is  not  very  serious, 
continue  to  feed  with  sterilised  milk,  adding  a table- 
spoonful of  lime  water  to  each  bottle.  Give  the  baby 
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as  much  boiled  water  (warm)  as  he  or  she  wants, 
and  it  is  not  a bad  thing  to  add  a little  sugar  to 
this  water. 

Should  the  diarrhoea  be  really  more  serious — that 
is  to  say,  if  the  child  has  several  watery,  offensive 
stools  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  especially 
if  the  motions  are  green — you  must  treat  more 
vigorously.  Give  the  oil,  and,  if  the  disease  is  just 
commencing,  a hot  bath.  Put  on  a clean,  boiled 
diaper.  Wrap  the  child  in  a clean,  light  blanket,  in 
a clean  cot  uncontaminated  with  either  sickness  or 
other  discharge  of  the  little  patient ; then  out  of  a 
clean  cup  with  a clean  spoon  give  him  albumen  water 
(two  pints  in  twenty-four  hours),  and,  should  he  be 
thirsty,  as  much  hot  water  as  he  wants,  adding  a little 
sugar  and  lime  water  occasionally.  An  infant  under 
one  year  old  can  exist  on  this  egg-white  water  for 
a week  or  more,  but  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  continue 
the  treatment  for  two  days,  and  then  for  twenty-four 
hours  give  nothing  but  barley  water,  or  whey  and  raw 
meat-juice,  before  returning  to  the  sterilised  milk  diet. 

If  this  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  adopted  (and  I 
have  seen  many  lives  saved  through  it  when  practi- 
cally nothing  more  has  been  done  for  the  child  with 
diarrhoea),  the  albumen  water  and  plain  water  diet 
must  be  absolutely  adhered  to  for  two  days,  and 
nothing  else  whatever  given  to  the  child.  A feed 
of  milk,  a biscuit,  rusk,  or  other  such  atrocity  spoils 
the  whole  object  of  this  method.  Change  the  diet 
suddenly  from  milk  to  albumen  water,  from  albumen 
water  to  barley  water,  and  again  suddenly  to  milk  ; 
gradual  change  is  quite  out  of  place  in  cases  of 
diarrhoea  and  sickness.  Let  the  sick  and  thirsty 
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child  have  as  much  water  to  drink  as  it  will  take  ; 
when  it  vomits,  some  of  the  poison  in  the  stomach 
will  be  washed  out,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a little 
of  the  fluid  is  absorbed  and  does  good.  When  the 
child  cannot  take  anything  without  vomiting,  it  is 
a good  thing,  in  spite  of  the  diarrhoea,  to  inject  some 
warm  water  gently  into  the  back  passage,  using  a 
rubber  ball  syringe,  with  ivory  or,  better  still,  rubber 
nozzle.  Although  very  little  will  be  retained  at  each 
injection,  if  you  do  this  two  or  three  times  a day, 
using  a pint  or  two  pints  of  water  each  time,  the  child 
will  be  better  and  the  diarrhoea  less. 

I am  telling  you  all  this,  in  case,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  your  doctor  is  not  at  hand,  but  no  written 
description  can  take  his  place.  Don’t  delay  to  call 
him  in  if  the  child  gets  bad  diarrhoea  and  sickness, 
for  the  baby  may  die  and  you  would  greatly  blame 
yourself,  as  well,  probably,  as  the  writer  of  this  book. 

Constipation  in  Children  is  often  due  to  the  ex- 
cellent digestibility  of  the  food  they  are  taking. 
Many  mothers,  I think  with  good  reason,  prefer  to 
give  the  child  a small  glycerine  enema,  injecting 
about  a teaspoonful  of  glycerine  into  the  back  passage 
of  the  child  with  a little  glass  syringe  to  which  is 
fitted  a vulcanite  nozzle.  They  do  not  like  the 
various  syrups  of  senna,  buckthorn,  manna,  and  so 
on,  which,  as  I believe,  occasionally  not  only  cause 
pain,  but  also  upset  the  baby’s  stomach.  The 
addition  of  a little  honey,  cream,  gravy,  or  beef  tea 
to  the  infant’s  diet-list,  sometimes  aids  in  relieving  the 
constipation,  but  on  the  whole  I think  a glycerine 
syringe  is  the  thing. 

Remember  the  salutary  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil 
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for  fretfulness,  feverishness,  and  rashes,  the  result  of 
accumulations  in  the  bowel. 

I have  already  discussed  rectal  prolapse,  or  falling 
of  the  bowel,  when  special  precautions  are  taken 
for  preventing  constipation  and  difficulty  in  evacuating 
the  bowels. 

There  is  a very  fatal  disease  incident  to  the  years 
of  infancy,  the  symptoms  of  which  I will  briefly 
describe,  so  that  when  they  manifest  themselves  you 
may  know  that  a surgeon  is  wanted  at  once.  The 
child  screams,  passes  blood  and  slime  in  the  form 
of  a motion,  and  then  often  begins  to  be  sick,  retches, 
and  vomits  green-coloured  stuff,  or  simply  strains, 
seems  in  pain  and  looks  ill.  If  the  condition  which 
this  suggests  is  not  relieved,  the  child  cannot  recover. 

Sometimes  a child  who  is  ruptured  gets  constipated 
and  is  sick.  As  a rule,  the  rupture  can  be  made  to 
go  down  and  the  sickness  to  cease  by  making  the 
child  lie  flat  on  its  back  or  with  the  lower  part  of  its 
body  raised,  and  soothing  it  by  stroking  its  head 
or  giving  it  something  harmless  to  suck,  such  as  its 
thumb,  a raw  potato,  or  one  of  those  little  muslin 
bags,  which  German  babies  love,  containing  a rusk, 
or  the  very  scientific  cotton  wool  impregnated  with 
boracic  powder  and  sweetened  with  saccharine. 

Another  bowel  irregularity  in  childhood  is  that 
caused  by  flatulent  distension.  Some  children  have 
always  a certain  degree  of  distension,  and  this 
increases  enormously  after  food,  especially  if  the 
milk  or  other  nutriment  is  changed  in  any  way.  The 
cause  of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  generally  in 
some  longstanding  error  in  the  dietary,  which  has 
induced  the  disease  known  as  Rickets.  Put  on  a firm 
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flannel  binder,  give  the  child  lime  water  with  its 
milk,  and  maltine,  virol,  or  cod  liver  oil,  as  a medicine, 
half  a teaspoonful  three  times  each  day.  Plenty  of 
fresh  air,  frequent  baths,  rubbing  the  body  and  limbs 
with  hot  salt  and  water,  careful  sterilisation  of  the 
milk,  and  no  farinaceous,  patent,  or  other  unnatural 
food,  are  the  essentials  for  successful  treatment.  A 
little  dill  water,  with  occasionally  a drop  or  two  of 
sal  volatile  and  some  sugar  to  make  it  palatable, 
aids  the  baby  in  getting  rid  of  the  accumulation  of 
flatulence  which  is  distressing  it. 

Diarrhoea  in  Adults.— Every  one  knows  the 
common  things  which  cause  diarrhoea  in  adults. 
Unripe  or  purgative  fruits  and  vegetables,  decom- 
posing meats,  especially  tinned  fish,  sour  milk,  etc. 
Also  poisons  of  certain  kinds  ; emotion,  such  as  fear, 
anxiety ; cold,  etc.  Students  when  going  in  for  an 
examination  often  get  diarrhoea,  as  also  do  soldiers 
before  a battle  and  men  unused  to  speech-making 
before  they  take  the  chair  at  a public  dinner. 

Another  form  of  diarrhoea  attacks  a man  in  the 
early  morning  and  lasts  till  midday  and  then  stops. 
This  form  of  diarrhoea  can  usually  be  relieved  by 
making  a rule  to  take  no  liquid  of  any  kind  after  six 
or  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  To  understand  the 
rational  treatment  of  diarrhoea,  I will  tell  you  the 
mechanism  of  one  form  of  the  complaint.  A man 
is  invited  and  goes  to  a city  dinner,  he  eats  too  much, 
the  food  is  rich  and  good,  he  is  hungry  and  unused 
to  the  fare.  His  stomach  cannot  digest  so  much 
unusual  material  and  he  is  sick,  or  the  half-digested 
food  passes  on  into  his  bowel  and  he  gets  diarrhoea, 
which  clears  all  the  irritating  material  out  and  the 
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complaint  cures  itself.  Suppose  a fragment  of  the 
irritating  substance  remain,  causing  continual  straining 
and  secretion  of  mucus  and  intestinal  juice  from 
the  bowel  wall,  then  what  is  wanted  is  something  that 
will  dislodge  the  offensive  bit  of  ^undigested  ham 
or  turtle  fat.  Therefore  for  most  forms  of  diarrhoea 
caused  by  irregularities  in  diet,  by  poisonous  sub- 
stances, sour  milk,  etc.,  we  give  a dose  of  castor  oil, 
followed  in  a short  time  by  a basin  of  arrowroot,  with 
a little  raw  arrowroot  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the 
warm  concoction  immediately  before  it  is  served. 
This  aids  in  soothing  the  inflamed  intestinal  lining 
as  well  as  acting  the  part  of  a comfortable  poultice 
to  the  much  suffering  stomach,  irritated  and  upset 
as  it  is.  Until  the  diarrhoea  has  ceased,  give  no  food 
but  boiled  milk  or  arrowroot  made  with  milk.  If 
milk  does  not  digest  well,  add  to  it  a little  barley- 
water,  soda-water,  or  some  lime-water  and  sugar. 

Diarrhoea  caused  by  cold  may  be  treated  on 
similar  lines.  In  this  case,  diet  is,  if  possible,  of 
more  importance  than  the  cases  already  mentioned, 
and  a flannel  binder  or  cholera  belt  should  always  be 
worn  by  a person  subject  to  diarrhoea,  pain  in  or 
looseness  of  the  bowels. 

Constipation  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  our 
maladies  and  most  difficult  to  treat  satisfactorily.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  take  a dose  of  salts  or  oil 
occasionally,  or  even  an  aperient  pill  every  night, 
but  these  things  only  empty  the  bowel  for  the  time 
being,  and  do  not  cure  the  habit  of  constipation. 
A diet  containing  articles  of  food  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, or  with  a definite  purgative  action,  is  a 
favourite  method  of  treatment.  Such  a diet  list 
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contains  prunes  and  figs,  brown  bread,  wheatmeal 
porridge,  jams  of  various  sorts,  green  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  especially  pineapple,  apples,  and  tomatoes. 
A raw  apple  or  fig  before  breakfast,  or  a baked  apple 
at  night,  sometimes  postpones  the  inevitable  pill. 
Strong  coffee  at  breakfast  or  a pipe  after  the  first 
meal  of  the  day  is  found  to  prevent  constipation  in 
some  persons. 

Another  method  is  to  take  a glass  of  hot  or  cold 
water,  either  the  last  thing  at  night,  or  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  just  after  getting  up — if  a small 
quantity  of  Epsom  salts  be  added  to  the  morning  hot 
drink,  the  effect  is  much  increased.  A regular  action 
of  the  bowel  each  day,  at  a certain  time,  is  a good 
habit,  and  really  not  very  difficult  to  acquire.  It  is 
well  to  make  a practice  of  going  regularly,  either  each 
morning  or  each  evening,  and  the  habitually  consti- 
pated person  should  never  be  late  or  miss  his  daily 
visit  to  the  closet.  In  England  the  seat  of  the  closet 
is  made  very  high  ; the  position  is  unnatural  ; some 
people  can  only  empty  their  bowels  when  crouching 
over  a receptacle  standing  a few  inches  from  the 
ground.  Pressure  just  below  the  termination  of  the 
spinal  column  during  the  act  of  defaecation  mechani- 
cally aids  its  completion,  the  knowledge  of  which 
simple  anatomical  fact  has  saved  many  people  from 
chronic  constipation. 

Another  method  of  relieving  obstinate  constipation 
is  to  rub  the  abdomen  round  and  round,  kneading 
and  massaging  the  bowels,  starting  low  down  on  the 
right-hand  side  rubbing  round  under  the  ribs  and 
down  on  the  left.  Some  doctors  advise  theii  patients 
to  use  a cannon  ball,  covered  with  baize  or  flannel,  as 
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a soft  of  rolling  pin.  They  are  directed  to  roll  the 
ball  round  and  round  on  their  stomach  in  the  direction 
mentioned.  These  manipulations  are  to  be  cairied 
out  in  bed  before  getting  up.  The  usual  result  is 
an  action  of  the  bowels  about  half  an  hour  aftei 
getting  up. 

Some  persons  are  constipated,  if  they  go  to  the  sea- 
side or  country  for  change  of  air ; others,  if  they  go  for 
a sea  voyage,  and  if  it  is  rough,  and  they  are  not  sick, 
but  take  their  food  normally,  they  may  have  diarrhoea 
and  it  may  be  as,  or  more,  serious  than  sea-sickness. 
For  all  these  forms  of  either  diarrhoea  or  constipation, 
take  an  initial  dose  of  castor  oil  with,  if  constipated, 
frequent  small  doses  of  some  mild  aperient,  such  as 
Apenta,  or  Hunyadi  water,  to  continue  the  effect  of 
the  dose  of  oil ; if  the  bowels  are  too  freely  opened, 
as  on  a sea  voyage,  give  the  small  dose  of  oil  (two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  only),  then  hot  water  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  sal  volatile  or  arrowroot  in  the  manner 
suggested  above  as  good  treatment  for  diarrhoea.  A 
little  stimulant  is  sometimes  necessary  to  counteract 
the  depression  consequent  on  frequent  diarrhoea  and 
the  final  purge. 

Another  form  of  diarrhoea,  alternating  sometimes 
with  periods  of  constipation  and  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  small  motions  passed  each  day, 
suggests  serious  disease  of  the  lower  bowel.  Such 
symptoms,  especially  if  there  is  occasionally  dark 
blood  in  the  stools,  should  stimulate  one  to  seek 
further  advice.  There  is  a very  painful  bowel  com- 
plaint, in  which  obstinate  constipation  is  the  rule,  and 
of  which  the  characteristic  is  the  passage  of  strings 
or  collections  of  mucus  and  a little  blood  after  an 
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aperient.  A diet,  consisting  of  foods  so  prepared 
that  they  are  almost  completely  digestible,  leaving 
no  residue  and  reduced  to  such  a condition  that  they 
will  pass  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  is  advisable,  also 
doses  of  castor  oil  should  be  taken  at  short  intervals. 
Keep  the  abdomen  warm  by  wrapping  a piece  of 
flannel  round  the  waist  or,  better  still,  by  having  a 
fitted  merino  or  lamb’s  wool  belt,  made  with  thigh 
pieces  (like  greatly  abbreviated  pants)  if  the  garment 
tends  to  work  up. 

For  flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels,  warmth,  an 
occasional  aperient,  and  particular  attention  to  the 
diet  are  the  only  remedies  which  seem  to  be  of  much 
benefit.  The  diet  must  be  dry  as  far  as  possible. 
Drink  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  your  meals. 
Take  no  soups,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  or  lentils,  no 
beer  or  wine  ; no  new  bread  —dry  toast  is  always 
better  than  bread — no  sloppy  “ made  dishes,”  no  rich 
pastries.  Sweet  drinks  of  all  sorts  are  liable  to 
ferment  and  thus  increase  the  flatulence.  Charcoal 
biscuits,  peppermint,  and  ginger,  are  supposed  to  have 
a specific  action  in  preventing  or  dispersing  this 
troublesome  and  painful  flatulence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  people  who  have  something 
wrong  with  either  nose  or  mouth,  more  usually  such 
as  are  habitual  mouth  breathers,  suffer  from  flatulent 
troubles,  consequent  on  swallowing  a lot  of  air. 

I remember  a hysterical  girl,  who  could  keep  a 
whole  hospital  ward  awake  and,  it  was  said,  at  home 
could  keep  the  people  in  the  next  house  from  sleep 
by  swallowing  large  quantities  of  air,  and  then  in 
some  way  causing  it  to  bubble  and  seethe  inside  her. 
I heard  this  noise  on  several  occasions,  and  it  was 
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truly  appalling.  The  suggestion  of  vigorous,  possibly 
operative,  treatment  effected  a complete  c«re.  An 
instance  of  flatulence  resulting  from  swallowing  air 
will  occur  to  every  one,  if  they  think  of  the  last  time 
they  suffered  from  a cold  in  the  head,  when,  the  nose 
being  stuffed  up,  mouth  breathing  was  enforced,  with 
the  inevitable  disabilities  of  dry  tongue,  cracked  lips, 
air-swallowing,  and  the  rest. 

More  general  diseases  associated  with  irregularity 
in  the  action  of  the  bowels  are  Typhoid  Fever,  Cholera 
and  Dysentery  and  Sprue  (too  rarely  seen  in  England 
to  find  a place  in  this  volume)  ; diseases  of  the  brain, 
in  which  constipation  and  vomiting  are  the  rule  ; 
diseases  of  the  lungs  with  diarrhoea,  due  perhaps  to 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bowel 
(consumptive  bowels),  or  to  swallowing  putrid  phlegm. 
These  forms  of  diarrhoea  and  constipation  must  be 
treated  after  consulting  your  doctor,  but  the  general 
suggestions  I have  made  apply  also  in  these  cases. 

Diabetic  patients  are  generally  constipated,  and 
the  constipation  must  be  relieved  or  unconsciousness 
and  coma  may  supervene. 

Appendicitis. — One  bowel  disease  has  been  very 
much  talked  of  during  the  last  few  years.  Appendi- 
citis is  an  inflammation  of  a little  blind  tag  of 
bowel  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  on  the  right  side. 
Pain  in  that  region  is  very  common  when  there  is  no 
other  cause  but  constipation,  many  cases  of  so-called 
“ slight  appendicitis  ” or  “ appendicular  colic  ” have 
this  origin  and  are  cured  by  castor  oil.  The  pain  is 
probably  due  to  appendicitis  (or  perityphlitis)  if  with 
it  there  are  constipation,  fever,  and  very  great  tender- 
ness on  pressing  on  the  part  principally  affected.  This 
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disease  should  NEVER  be  neglected,  delay  may  be 
fatally  dangerous.  A fatal  attack  may  only  last  a 
few  hours.  The  great  signs  are  severe  prostration, 
hollow  cheeks,  eyes  retreating  deeply  into  their 
sockets,  an  anxious  expression  and  a rapid  pulse. 
In  any  painful  disease  of  the  abdomen  green  (chopped 
parsley)  vomit  is  a sign  of  ill  omen.  When  this 
symptom  appears  the  responsibility  is  too  great  for 
you  to  undertake.  Don’t  try  to  treat  appendicitis 
yourself,  and  don’t  try  to  force  the  doctor’s  hand. 
Some  cases  require  an  operation  at  once,  others  never 
need  the  surgeon  at  all. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Urinary  Irregularities 

CHILDREN  have  many  difficulties  in  making  water, 
and  for  the  most  part  these  are  easily  overcome.  A 
baby  boy’s  chief  cause  of  difficulty  is  a long,  dirty,  01 
inflamed  foreskin.  This  may  need  the  operation  of 
circumcision  to  cure,  but  for  the  time  being  some 
relief  may  be  gained  by  putting  the  infant  into  a hot 
bath  and  cleansing  the  foreskin  inside  and  out  with 
soap  and  water.  If  a little  boy  has  much  pain  on 
passing  water,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  a stone 
in  the  passage  (called  the  urethra)  and  may  need  the 
services  of  a surgeon  ; these  cases  are  rare.  Baby 
girls  practically  never  have  any  difficulty. 

Unusual  things  in  the  water  are  discussed  a little 
further  on,  the  remarks  applying  to  children  as  well 
as  adults. 

Wetting  the  bed  is  a very  grave  and  distressing 
urinary  irregularity,  and  causes  much  misery  to  the 
unhappy  sufferer  and  his  friends.  Rules  are  of  little 
use,  drugs  are  some  good,  will-power  can  do  some- 
thing ; but  I am  afraid  no  absolutely  satisfactory 
method  of  treatment,  which  will  cover  every  case,  has 
yet  been  discovered. 

Do  not  allow  any  liquid  to  be  taken  for  several 
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hours  before  bedtime,  and  no  salt  after  teatime, 
because  salt  tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
urine  in  the  bladder.  The  child  should  be  made  to 
pass  water  just  before  going  to  bed,  and  then  awakened 
about  an  hour  after  he  has  gone  to  bed  to  pass  water 
again.  If  the  hours  between  bedtime  and  midnight 
are  passed  successfully,  the  child  rarely  wets  the  bed 
during  the  rest  of  the  night.  No  doubt  laziness  is 
accountable  for  a small  percentage  of  these  cases,  and 
some  irritation  which  cleanliness  and  perhaps  circum- 
cision may  remove.  During  the  day  let  the  child 
drink  what  it  wishes,  and  encourage  the  passage  of 
water  at  regular  intervals.; 

Hot  baths  at  night,  cold  baths  in  the  morning,  a 
cold  douche  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  after  a hot 
bath  each  night  have  all  been  used  with  success,  but 
these  hydropathic  measures  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  carry  out,  and  a little  uncertain  in  efficacy.  That 
the  treatment  is  unpleasant  to  the  patient  is  not 
altogether  a bad  thing  sometimes.  Occasionally  the 
will  power  is  materially  increased  thereby. 

Some  grown-up  people  are  afflicted  with  a form  of 
urinary  incontinence  which  is  very  distressing.  When 
they  cannot  easily  get  to  a lavatory  to  pass  water, 
or  when  in  a church,  in  a friend’s  house  at  dinner,  or  in 
a railway  carriage,  the  uncontrollable  desire  comes  on, 
and  with  such  force  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist. 
If  on  several  occasions  the  will  overcomes  the  desire, 
this  foolish  nervousness  disappears,  but  if  the  desire  is 
yielded  to  the  sufferer  makes  a fool  of  himself  pro- 
bably, and  acquires  a bad  habit  very  difficult  to  shake 
off,  and  a continual  source  of  annoyance. 

Other  people  suffer  from  what  a distinguished 
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surgeon  once  called  “ stammering  bladder,”— the 
inability  to  pass  water,  even  when  the  bladder  Is  full 
because  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  at  once,  or  because 
there  are  other  people  near.  The  best  example  is  the 
case  of  a man  who,  having  spent  several  hours  in  the 
train,  jumps  out  at  a station  and  has  an  opportunity 
to  spend  three  or  four  minutes  at  a station  lavatory 
before  returning  to  his  carriage.  His  efforts  at  obtain- 
ing relief  are  unrewarded.  There  are  several  ways  of 
overcoming  this  difficulty— thinking  about  the  sound 
of  running  water  is  one  of  the  best  ; turn  on  the  tap 
in  the  lavatory,  as  there  almost  always  is  one,  and 
listen  intently  to  the  drip  of  the  water  ; try  to  get 
where  there  are  no  other  people,  or  to  ignore  them. 
Make  up  your  mind  that,  whether  the  train  goes  or 
not,  you  will  and  must  pass  water  before  returning  to 
the  platform. 

Two  other  aids  in  relaxing  the  nervous  spasm  are  : 
to  put  the  hands  in  cold  water,  or  to  place  a sponge 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  on  or  near  the  external  urinary 
organs.  For  all  kinds  of  retention  of  urine  a hot  sitz 
bath  may  be  useful,  and  should  be  tried  if  other  forms 
of  treatment  fail. 

Nervous,  weakly  young  people  occasionally  get 
pains  while  passing  water,  and  this  pain  is  referred 
chiefly  to  the  loin,  either  right  or  left.  The  pain  is 
often  of  a shooting  character,  and  does  not  occur  each 
time  the  act  is  performed.  Such  a man  should  not 
take  tomatoes  or  stewed  rhubarb,  and  should  drink 
large  quantities  of  barley  water,  lemonade,  or  one  of 
the  advertised  distilled  waters. 

If  the  pain  is  present  almost  always,  and  is  increased 
by  jolting,  as  when  riding  on  a ’bus  over  cobble  stones, 
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if  also  a little  blood  comes  with  your  water,  you  must 
consult  your  doctor ; perhaps  you  have  a stone  in 
your  kidney  or  bladder.  You  can  do  no  harm  by 
drinking  more,  as  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph. 
The  drinking  of  a large  quantity  of  some  sort  of  fluid 
like  distilled  water  or  barley  water  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a cleanly  and  necessary  act,  as  necessary  as 
the  daily  cleaning  out  of  the  kitchen  stove  or  the 
periodical  flushing  of  the  house  drains.  A woman 
who  would  be  miserable  without  her  daily  bath  leaves 
heaps  of  dirt  and  poison  in  her  blood-vessels  and 
tissues,  waste  products,  cinders,  if  you  like,  from  the 
fires  of  existence,  because  she  prides  herself  on  the 
small  amount  she  drinks. 

In  adults,  apart  from  those  special  causes  deter- 
mined by  the  sex  of  the  individual  which  will  be 
treated  of  under  a special  heading,  the  only  other 
important  causes  of  urinary  irregularity  are  over- 
distension of  the  bladder,  cold  and  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  Bright’s  disease,  and  diabetes. 

Over-distension  of  the  Bladder,  caused  by  too  long 
retention  of  the  water,  leads  to  straining  of  the 
organ  sometimes,  and  for  a few  hours  the  bladder  is 
not  quite  emptied  at  each  act ; this  soon  passes  off 
without  treatment.  Generally  after  the  distension,  the 
water  accumulates  very  fast,  and  it  is  necessary,  if  you 
would  escape  grave  damage,  to  pass  water  fairly 
frequently  during  the  few  hours  subsequent  to  an 
over-distension. 

Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  due  to  cold  or  to  any- 
thing else,  is  so  painful,  and  there  is  so  much  pain  on 
passing  water,  and  it  is  passed  so  frequently  that,  if 
you  have  this  distressing  complaint,  you  will  go  to  the 
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doctor  first  and  look  at  the  book  afterwards  or  not  at 
all.  If  you  can’t  find  your  doctor,  drink  much 'barley 
water  and  sit  in  a hot  bath.  Where  you  are  able  to 
get  it,  make  some  Buchu  tea,  taking  a dessertspoonful 
of  Buchu  leaves  and  infusing  it  with  about  half  a pint 
of  water,  just  as  you  would  a couple  of  teaspoonfuls 
of  ordinary  tea,  but  let  it  brew  for  fifteen  minutes 
before  pouring  it  out.  Flavour  it  with  sugar  and 
milk  if  you  like.  Repeat  6 hourly.  This  serves  to 
dilute  and  clear  the  thick  unhealthy-looking  urine. 

If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  Bright’s  Disease, 
you  will,  in  all  probability,  not  know  it.  In  spite  of 
the  foolish  and  grossly  misleading  statements  and 
pictures  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys 
is  not  a painful  complaint,  and  is  neither  easy  to 
diagnose  nor  possible,  except  in  the  very  early  stages, 
to  cure  absolutely.  The  chief  causes  of  the  disease 
are  scarlet  fever,  drink  (associated  with  exposure  to 
cold),  and  poisons,  such  as  turpentine  and  Spanish  fly. 
The  most  common  symptoms,  at  first,  are  swelling  of 
the  eyelids  in  the  morning,  doughy  swelling  of  the 
legs  or  feet  during  the  day  or  in  the  evenings,  the 
passage  of  urine  with  blood  in  it.  In  many  cases 
those  initial  symptoms  are  never  noticed.  Later  on, 
when  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  the  urine  is 
passed  more  frequently  than  is  normal  (for  instance 
two  or  three  times  after  going  to  bed),  is  light  in 
colour  and  clear.  Headaches,  lassitude  and  indiges- 
tion slowly  transform  an  abnormally  active  man  or 
woman,  suffering  from  this  disease,  into  a chronic 
invalid. 

You  may  be  worried  by  seeing  a thick  sediment 
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collect  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  chamber  when 
the  water  has  remained  in  it  all  night.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  to  cause  alarm  ; it  generally  suggests 
a pill,  and  a rather  more  than  usually  ample  supply 
of  the  inevitable  barley  or  Salutaris  water  should 
be  consumed.  This  sediment  often  appears  in  hot 
weather,  when  the  urine  is  scanty  owing  to  the 
moisture  lost  from  the  body  by  sweating. 

A person  with  Diabetes  passes  grape  sugar  dissolved 
in  his  urine,  while  the  liquid  part  is  largely  increased 
in  amount.  The  symptoms  are  great  hunger  and, 
especially,  great  thirst,  dry  tongue  and  skin,  con- 
stipation, various  skin  troubles  (mostly  irritating), 
and  progressively  increasing  weakness. 

A man  with  diabetes  was  in  the  habit  of  dining 
at  a restaurant  in  Paris,  where  water  and  bread  were 
supplied  free  to  customers.  His  habit  was  to  buy  a 
bowl  of  soup,  and  then  drink  water  and  eat  bread  for 
an  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  proprietor  had  to  make  a 
contract  with  his  unprofitable  customer  and  pay  him 
a good  sum  to  take  his  soup  elsewhere. 

Diabetics  are  very  liable  to  develop  serious  festering 
sores  after  quite  slight  knocks  or  wounds.  One  patient 
of  mine  had  a badly  poisoned  hand  resulting  from 
a pin-prick,  and  necessitating  amputation  of  some 
fingers.  He  was  nursed  in  a room  by  himself,  his 
nurse  leaving  him  to  his  own  devices  during  much 
of  the  night.  She  provided  two  or  three  pints  of 
lemonade  to  stand  on  a table  by  his  bed  when  she 
left  him  at  midnight.  We  found,  by  carefully 
measuring  his  excretions,  that  he  must  be  drinking 
far  more  than  she  gave  him.  At  first  he  did  not  tell 
us  how  he  procured  it  ; but  at  last  he  confessed  that, 
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as  there  was  a tap  outside  the  room,  he  u^ed  to  get 
up,  turn  it  on,  and  take  a pull  at  it  two  or  three  times 
each  night  when  he  felt  thirsty.  He  lived  to  get  very 
much  better,  and  is  still,  in  spite  of  his  great  thirst,  a 
useful  member  of  society. 

The  treatment  of  diabetes  I shall  not  discuss, 
except  to  say  that  absolutely  no  sugar  should  be 
taken,  saccharin  or  saxin  being  the  substitute.  The 
bowels  must  be  kept  open  freely,  and  the  liquids  not 
restricted  in  quantity. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Worms  in  the  Bowel 

These  pests  consist  commonly  of  three  kinds : the 
little  Thread-worms,  which  look  like  animated  frag- 
ments of  cotton  ; the  Round-worm,  similar  to  the 
common  earth-worm  ; and  the  Tape-worm,  a much 
larger  and  more  complicated  affair,  like  a long  stiip 
of  fancy  white  braid. 

The  Thread- worm  is  a plague  of  children ; the  eggs 
of  the  worm  are  introduced  in  food,  or  on  one  of 
the  many  things  that  the  child  puts  to  its  mouth. 
Multitudes  of  these  little  threads  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  motions,  and  often  they  may  be  discovered 
round  the  anus  or  on  the  buttocks  of  the  child. 
The  symptoms  are  great  irritation,  sometimes  fre- 
quent ineffectual  desire  to  go  to  stool,  or  pain  on 
passing  a motion,  causing  the  child  to  be  voluntarily 
constipated.  Other  signs  are  restlessness,  nightmare, 
voracious  appetite,  and  picking  the  nose  or  face.  1 he 
treatment  is  fairly  simple.  Give  a large  dose  of  castoi 
oil  before  breakfast;  and  after  breakfast,  which  should 
consist  of  milk  and  toast  only,  when  the  oil  has  acted, 
inject  in  the  form  of  an  enema  four  or  five  table- 
spoonfuls of  warm  water  saturated  with  common 
salt  so  that  it  will  dissolve  no  more.  This  injection 
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should  be  squirted  slowly  into  the  bowel  w^iile  the 
child  lies  on  his  side.  (The  best  apparatus  to  use  is  a 
thiee-ounce  rubber  ball-syringe  with  a rubber-covered 
bone  nozzle.)  This  enema  must  be  retained  at  least 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  timed  by  a clock,  and  then 
allowed  to  return.  The  performance  may  need  re- 
peating every  two  days  for  a week,  until  the  cure  is 
permanent.  It  is  well  to  tie  the  child’s  hands  at 
night,  or  make  him  wear  a garment  shaped  like  a 
pair  of  bathing-drawers,  because  self-infection,  by 
scratching  during  sleep  and  carrying  the  eggs  to  the 
mouth,  is  the  chief  cause  of  recurrence  of  the  malady 
after  it  seems  quite  cured.  For  the  irritation  give  a 
hot  bath,  use  plenty  of  soap  and  water,  and  smear 
with  some  coal-tar  or  carbolic  ointment. 

The  Round-worm  is  much  less  common,  and  really 
not  so  troublesome  as  the  thread-worm,  although  it 
is  so  large.  Generally  its  presence  is  not  suspected 
till  it  has  passed  with  a motion.  Occasionally  there 
are  several  worms.  A santonine  tablet  at  ni°-ht 
followed  by  a full  dose  of  castor  oil  next  morning 
is  all  the  treatment  necessary.  The  santonine  has  a 
curious  effect  on  some  people  ; your  best  plan,  there- 
fore, if  you  are  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the 

worm,  is  to  consult  your  doctor  ; he  will  easily 
cure  you.  J 


■ F°rjt  treatment  of  Tape-worm  a doctor  certainly 
is  needed.  1 he  worm  has  the  appearance  of  a ribbon, 
often  many  feet  long,  narrowing  towards  the  upper 
end  or  head.  On  the  head  are  to  be  found,  in  some 

onlv  Thh°°kletS  and  SUckers>‘  in  °thers,  suckers 

intestinJl  ,,SerVe  ,t0  anCh°r  the  Creature  to  the 
intestinal  walls,  and,  while  the  body  breaks  easily 
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and  comes  away  in  bits,  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
head.  Unfortunately,  as  long  as  the  head  remains  it 
can  grow  and  form  more  worm,  of  which  little  pieces 
continually  get  detached,  cause  irritation,  and  appear 
in  the  motions. 

This  trouble  is  generally  caused  by  eating  the 
embryo  worm,  which  lives  in  pork,  beef,  or  fish.  If 
the  food  were  properly  and  thoroughly  cooked  these 
germs  would  die.  Hence,  the  preventive  treatment 
is  not  far  to  seek.  The  symptoms,  when  there  are 
any,  are  similar  to  those  detailed  in  cases  of  the 
thread-worm  disease.  Many  curious  symptoms  have 
been  referred  to  the  presence  of  this  parasite,  but 
really  it  has  very  little  influence  on  the  health  or 
comfort  of  its  host,  except  in  so  far  as  it  causes  him 
mental  worry  or  some  irritation  at  the  lower  orifice  of 
the  bowel. 

If  you  cannot  get  a doctor,  and  the  tape-worm 
causes  you  much  trouble,  take  several  small  doses 
(say  two  teaspoonfuls  each)  of  castor  oil  before  and 
after  getting  up  in  the  morning.  When  the  oil  has 
acted  and  before  you  have  your  breakfast,  take  a 
large  cup  of  decoction  of  pomegranate  root  or  male 
fern,  made  by  simmering  some  pieces  of  the  roots  with 
hot  water  for  two  or  three  hours;  to  this  nauseous 
decoction  a dessertspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  should  be 
added.  This  treatment  would  most  likely  be  effective, 
but  it  is  worse  than  the  disease. 
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Sea-sickness — Train-sickness 

Sea-sickness  and  the  allied  condition  of  train-sick- 
ness are  nervous  diseases  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
hundred  or  more  remedies  have  been  devised  by  the 
ingenious  for  preventing  this  most  unpleasant  of  sen- 
sations. One  old  gentleman  was  overheard  to  confide 
his  method  to  another  (they  were  holding  on  with 
both  hands  to  the  rocking  seat  of  a small  pleasure  (!) 
steamer).  “ I always  take  a deep  breath  when  the 
ship  comes  up,”  was  his  fetish,  and,  though  ambi- 
guous in  terms,  the  method  to  which  he  referred  is 
recognisable.  No  doubt  watching  the  movements  of 
the  ship  carefully,  almost  hypnotising  oneself  by 
staring  at  the  fore-hatch,  the  bowsprit,  or  some  such 
convenient  spot,  and  at  the  same  time  rhythmically 
opening  the  mouth  wide  and  taking  a deep,  breath, 
do  serve  to  stave  off  the  evil  moment  when  a rush  to 
leeward  is  necessary. 

Modifications  of  these  two  combined  methods — the 
hypnotic  and  the  respiratory — have  been  multiplied 
indefinitely,  and  certainly  are  useful,  and  serve  to 
amuse  the  grim  sufferer,  as  he  determines  not  to  be 
made  more  miserable  than  is  absolutely  necessary  on 
his  pleasure  cruise. 

IOI 
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Irritation  of  the  throat  is  a principal  factor  in 
exciting  the  nervous  vomiting,  and  it  is  sometimes 
good  to  gargle  with  a sedative  solution  such  as 
bromide  of  potassium  and  water  several  times  during 
the  hour  before  embarking ; also,  I think  tobacco 
smoking,  when  it  has  any  influence  at  all,  exerts  it 
by  irritating  the  throat.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a mistake  to 
starve  before  the  voyage  ; rather  take  a good  meal, 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  over-eating  or  eating 
indigestible  things,  by  supplying  a source  of  irritation, 
increases  the  chance  of  sickness.  It  is  well  to  take 
a mild  aperient  the  day  before  you  start  on  your 
journey,  and  then  to  change  your  habits  as  little  as 
may  be,  for,  having  removed  any  possible  irritant  in 
the  bowel,  change  in  habits,  and  particularly  in  habits 
connected  with  food,  is  liable  to  upset  the  “delicate 
alimentary  equilibrium,”  as  it  has  been  grandiloquently 
called. 

When  you  go  on  board  ship  be  warmly  clad  ; take 
a rug  with  you  to  keep  your  feet  and  legs  warm,  if 
there  is  a cool  wind  blowing  ; choose  a sunny  part  of 
the  deck  out  of  the  area  perfumed  by  the  more  or 
less  unsavoury  galley  and  engine-room,  and  recline 
at  length  on  a firmly  placed  deck-chair  with  a book, 
a biscuit,  and  a bottle  of  lemon  water  (unsweetened)  at 
your  side.  Now,  if  you  are  a very  bad  sailor  and 
want  to  make  the  journey  in  comfort,  you  had  best 
go  on  board,  tired,  some  little  time  before  the  boat 
sails,  turn  into  your  bunk  or  settee,  and  lie  there  as 
flat  as  possible  ; if  you  can  get  to  sleep,  no  doubt  you 
will  have  a comparatively  easy  time. 

I should  advise  you  also  to  place  a hot  bottle  at  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  If  the  voyage  is  prolonged  and  the 
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sickness  exhausting,  champagne,  brandy  and  Apolli- 
naris,  or  clear  mock  turtle  soup,  have  advantages, 
each  one  in  its  own  way  ; the  choice  must  rest  with 
the  patient.  A renowned  physician  told  me  once  of 
his  experiences  going  to  Norway.  He  was  in  a cabin 
with  another  great  scientist,  and  when  they  woke  up 
on  the  second  day  both  felt  very  bad  indeed.  My 
friend  soon  got  tired  of  his  bunk,  and  when  the 
steward  brought  his  shaving  water  he  got  up,  reeled 
to  the  wash-bowl,  drank  the  shaving  water,  was  dis- 
gustingly sick,  but  cured.  He  ate  a good  breakfast 
and  enjoyed  himself,  while  the  companion  of  his  late 
distress  continued  in  his  bunk,  wishing  the  ship  would 
sink,  or  that  he,  individually,  might  go  to  the  bottom. 
This  was  a case  of  sea-biliousness,  and  fortunate  is 
the  man  who  has  it  and  uses  the  shaving-water 
remedy ! It  was  not  true  mal  de  mer , only  some- 
thing like  it. 

I have  noticed  that,  sometimes,  when  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  a two  or  three  weeks’  voyage  it  has 
been  rough,  while  for  a week  or  two  between  there  has 
been  calm,  and  every  susceptible  person  has  been 
sick  during  the  first  day  or  two,  that  in  the  second 
rough  period  the  susceptibles  have  eaten  well  and 
enjoyed  themselves,  laughing  at  the  memories  of 
their  former  miseries  ; but  next  day  they  all  have 
come  to  me  complaining  of  severe  and  unaccountable 
diarrhcea,  blaming,  in  bitter  phrases,  the  ship’s  food. 
No  doubt  this  is  a variety  of  mal  de  mer , so  do  not 
think,  because  you  have  apparently  “ outgrown  ” your 
weakness,  that  when  you  indulge  yourself  with  all 
the  luxuries  in  the  menu,  while  the  sea  roars  outside, 
and  the  fiddles  creak  on  the  saloon  table,  you  will 
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get  off  scot-free.  Take  my  advice,  and  eat  sparingly 
and  carefully,  just  as  you  would  if  you  were  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  indigestion,  for  little  that  you  eat 
will  be  digested,  and  almost  all  has  to  be  got  rid  of 
unabsorbed. 

Train-sickness  is  in  its  cause  and  effect  almost 
identical  with  sea-sickness  ; fortunately  it  is  com- 
paratively rare.  The  advice  concerning  position 
(lying  flat  with  head  low)  is  the  most  important, 
otherwise  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

Hiccough  and  stomach-cough  are  alike  ; they  both 
are  nervous  results  of  irritation  of  the  stomach.  For 
both  a teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  in  half  a pint  of 
water  flavoured  with  peppermint  is  the  right  treat- 
ment. This  mixture  must  be  sipped  or  ladled  into 
the  mouth  with  a teaspoon. 

When  I say  hiccough  is  caused  by  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  I should,  perhaps,  amplify  my  remarks;  for 
although  the  stomach  is  the  usual  site  of  irritation, 
an  irritated  throat  is  sometimes  the  cause,  and  some 
people  cannot  take  a spoonful  of  peppery  soup 
without  making  themselves  abominably  conspicuous, 
by  either  the  characteristic  involuntary  gasp,  or  by  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing  and  spluttering.  Such  persons 
should  not  smoke  tobacco  or  take  pepper,  and  if  they 
do  inadvertently  get  a mouthful  of  irritating  soup, 
should  follow  it  up  immediately  with  one  of  soft 
bread,  holding  the  breath  as  much  as  possible  while 
the  bread  is  masticated  and  swallowed. 
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Obesity  and  Leanness 

Fatness  is  of  different  kinds,  and  from  different 
causes.  There  is  the  fat,  muscular,  red  man,  who  is 
active,  eats  well,  sleeps  well,  and  enjoys  life.  There 
is  the  fat,  weak,  pale  woman,  who  is  languid,  lazy, 
eats  little,  sleeps  always,  and  enjoys  nothing. 

Now  fatness  is  often  a matter  of  inheritance. 
Where  the  parents  are  fat,  the  children  eventually 
follow  their  example ; and  you  will  notice,  if  the 
subject  interests  you,  that  stout  families  live  in  one 
of  two  almost  opposite  ways.  Some  are  active, 
and  their  table  is  crowded  with  good  things — cakes, 
puddings  and  sweet  things  predominating.  They  are 
always  fairly  hungry,  eat  enormously,  and  call  your 
attention  to  their  abstemiousness.  They  bemoan 
their  growing  size;  but  the  fat  keeps  them  warm, 
and  does  not  interfere  much  with  their  activity. 
Although  this  is  a comparatively  benign  form  of 
obesity,  it  is  not  a state  to  be  encouraged,  for  it  is 
only  a little  removed  from  the  condition  in  which 
the  fat  not  only  covers  the  muscles  and  organs,  but 
infiltrates  them  and  hampers,  when  it  does  not 
seriously  interfere  with,  their  functions. 

To  such  people  I would  say  : “ Do  not  eat  so  much, 
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do  not  drink  so  much,  except  at  stated  intervals.” 
The  next  question  is : “ What  must  I eliminate  from 
my  diet  list  ? ” I should  advise  you  to  take  a full 
glass  of  hot  water  when  you  get  up.  For  breakfast, 
eat  grilled  fish,  or  chop,  or  lean  ham,  a thin  slice  of 
well-cooked  toast,  no  butter,  no  sugar  (saccharine, 
if  you  like),  and  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee.  Then  eat 
nothing  more  till  lunch  time.  At  that  meal  a plate 
of  clear  soup  with  some  toast,  cold  meat,  a poached 
egg  on  spinach  or  an  omelette,  a biscuit,  cheese  and 
butter  to  finish  up.  Watercress  and  mustard  and 
cress,  or  a tomato,  make  suitable  additions.  Don’t 
drink  if  you  can  help  it.  At  tea-time  take  one  or 
two  cups  of  tea  and  a rusk  or  biscuit.  Dinner  is  a 
difficult  meal  to  order.  No  doubt  the  best  thing  is 
a steak,  some  green  vegetables  and  toast,  followed 
by  stewed  fruit  and  saccharine,  with  a bottle  of 
Appollinaris  to  wash  it  down.  Afterwards,  a cigar 
and  a cup  of  black  coffee.  Roast  meat,  fish  and, 
rarely,  clear  soup  may  be  added  or  taken  as  varia- 
tions. Tobacco  should  be  smoked  in  strict  moderation. 
Alcohol  should  not  be  indulged  in  at  all.  Seven 
hours’  sleep,  on  a hair  mattress  in  a well-aired  room, 
is  sufficient,  and  a cold  shower-bath  with  good  subse- 
quent friction  should  be  taken  daily. 

I have  not  said  anything  about  exercise,  because 
I am  speaking  of  the  type  of  person  who  is  naturally 
active,  and  will  of  his  own  free  will  take  plenty  of 
it.  In  the  case  of  women,  only  a slight  variation  in 
the  foregoing  diet-list  need  be  made. 

There  is  another  type  of  obesity— the  pasty-faced, 
anaemic,  weak  and  untidy  person,  lacking  vitality, 
with  often  a poor  appetite  and  a desire  for  much 
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stimulating  drink.  The  treatment  suitable  ^ to  this 
kind  of  patient  is  a much  more  difficult  problem  to 
tackle  than  the  last.  I think,  as  a rule,  the  best 
method  of  home  treatment  is  to  restrict  the  fluids 
as  much  as  possible.  Only  drink  between  meals, 
and  let  the  total  amount  fall  short  of  a pint  and  a 
half  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Potatoes  and  bread, 
except  in  the  form  of  toast,  must  be  stopped  entirely. 
Use  as  little  sugar  as  possible.  Do  not  restrict  the 
fresh  fat  foods,  such  as  butter  and  cream.  Take 
grilled  meats  that  are  easily  digested,  green  and  raw 
vegetables  if  they  do  not  disagree,  but  eschew  all 
puddings  and  sloppy  “ made  ” dishes,  soups,  and 
hashes.  For  this  form  of  pale  fattiness,  regular 
exercise  in  the  form  of  constitutionals,  walking  a 
gradually  increasing  distance  every  day,  also  the 
use  of  an  exerciser  such  as  Whiteley’s  or  Sandow’s, 
combined  with  massage,  make  a great  difference  to 
the  patient’s  prospects  of  recovery.  Sleeping,  except 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  in  bed,  is  a most  repre- 
hensible custom,  and  must  be  discontinued  ; and  it 
is  best  for  the  fat  person  to  make  a practice  of  sitting 
on  the  most  uncomfortable  chair  in  the  room,  if  it 
be  strong  enough  to  support  him,  and  arranging  him- 
self so  that  he  faces  an  open  window,  for  fresh  air 
certainly  aids  in  getting  rid  of  the  fat.  Very  often 
doctor’s  medicine,  iron,  or  a tonic,  such  as  will  make 
the  lethargic  one  more  sprightly,  is  necessary,  if 
complete  cure  is  to  be  attained. 

Leanness. — Lean  people  are  generally  to  be  con- 
gratulated, for  they  have  much  less  to  carry  than 
fat  ones,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  their  muscles 
being  clogged  with  a superabundance  of  fatty 
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material.  It  is  found  that  girls  get  plump  as  they 
ripen  into  young  women,  and  the  tendency  to  grow 
fat  towards  the  age  of  forty  years  is  noted  in  both 
sexes ; but  the  few  who,  at  about  the  same  age, 
diverge  into  a lean  and  spare  habit  of  body,  no  doubt 
enjoy  the  happier  and  longer  lease  of  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fat  man  and  woman  feel  cold  less, 
and,  provided  they  • are  quite  healthy,  can  endure 
more  privation  at  a pinch  without  actual  harm,  than 
can  the  lean  person  with  no  nutritive  matter  to  draw 
upon.  Fat  children  are  usually  unhealthy,  and  fre- 
quently rickety ; bloodless,  hysterical  girls  sometimes 
seem  to  get  fat  although  they  eat  next  to  nothing. 

To  get  fat,  you  must  eat  and  drink  more  than  is 
just  sufficient  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  The 
most  fattening  things  I know  are  eggs,  cream,  milk, 
and  sugar.  But  with  these  a fair  proportion  of  meat 
must  be  taken  ; and  it  is  best  to  continue  one’s  usual 
meals,  substituting  milk  for  water  as  the  drink  at 
meal  times,  and  taking  a beaten  egg  and  hot  milk 
with  a lump  of  sugar  in  it  at  intervals  between  your 
meals.  Massage,  regulated  exercise,  and  about  eight 
hours’  sleep  are  necessary.  Should  the  digestion  not 
be  perfect,  it  is  well  to  consult  a medical  man,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  get  fat  if  you  do  not  assimilate 
your  food.  Notice  plump  people  who  do  not  eat 
excessively,  and  you  will  see  that  they  have  good 
teeth  and  chew  their  food  thoroughly,  eating  slowly. 
This  habit  you  would  do  well  to  copy  ; and  if  your 
teeth  are  not  very  good,  but  as  good  as  a dentist  can 
make  them,  you  must  chew  for  a longer  time  to  make 
up  for  your  misfortune.  Hot  baths,  plenty  of  rough 
towel  work,  and  warm  clothing  are  also  advisable. 
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A very  curious  disease,  disguised  under  the  title 
Anorexia  Nervosa,  manifests  itself  in  hysterical  girls, 
notably  in  one  called  the  “Welsh  Fasting  Girl.” 
This  girl  ate  nothing  for  weeks,  and  drank  very  little, 
till  finally  nothing  at  all  passed  her  lips  for  about  a 
fortnight,  and  she  died  a skeleton.  The  antagonism 
to  food  is  so  great  that  attempts  to  feed  may  be 
followed  by  severe  spasms,  and  I only  mention  these 
symptoms  so  that,  if  you  are  responsible  for  a young 
girl  afflicted  with  this  “ annihilation  of  appetite,”  you 
may  seek  skilled  advice  early,  and  not  let  her  drift 
into  the  later  stages  of  fasting  and  emaciation. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Poisons 

Poisons  are  usually  divided  into  two  varieties — irritant 
and  narcotic  ; but  that  classification  does  not  seem  to 
me  the  most  satisfactory  division.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  irritants  nearly  all  need  a similar  kind  of 
treatment,  and  one  which  is  quite  different  from  that 
necessary  for  the  narcotic  group. 

The  groups  I suggest  are  : — I.  Articles  of  food 
which,  by  decomposing  or  becoming  otherwise  con- 
taminated, act  as  poisons.  2.  Substances  which 
are  only  poisons  in  large  quantities.  3.  Poisonous 
drugs  and  chemicals  which  are  poisons  even  when 
taken  in  small  quantities. 

Tinned  meats  and  fish  are  the  most  important 
members  of  the  first  group.  These  poisons  (ptomaines) 
belong  to  the  irritant  variety,  and  cause  diarrhoea, 
often  sickness,  and  in  some  people  nettlerash.  The 
poisoning  is  sometimes  very  severe  and  may  even 
have  fatal  consequences.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
why  and  how  the  poison  is  formed,  and  the  only 
safeguard  I can  suggest  is  to  eat  nothing  but  absolutely 
fresh  fish  and  meat  that  has  only  been  hung  a short 
time.  If  such  sweeping  measures  do  not  suit  you, 
and  I confess  they  would  not  suit  me,  buy  your 
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tinned  provisions  from  a first-class  grocer,  whom  you 
can  trust  and  get  the  best  brands  only,  there  is  then 
very  little  chance  that  any  harm  will  follow,  so  long 
as  you  finish  the  tin  at  one  meal  and  do  not  keep  it 
open  and  half  empty  for  hours  or  days,  perhaps  not 
always  in  a cool  place,  when  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  posion-producing  fermentation  may 
be  taking  place. 

Another  cause  of  this  poisoning  is  the  contamina- 
tion of  food,  milk  especially,  by  flies.  These  dirty 
insects  infest  everything  ; they  breed  in  middens  or 
on  refuse  of  all  sorts,  too  horribleito  be  thought  of  in 
the  same  paragraph  with  food.  You  have  often  seen 
a fly  settle  on  the  sugar  and  calmly  wipe  its  feet ; but 
did  you  ever  think  where  it  had  contracted  the  dirt 
which  made  that  wiping  necessary?  A fly  in  a jug 
of  milk  often  decomposes  the  milk  most  thoroughly  and 
by  its  nasty  body  certainly  dirties  it  more  than  most 
unthinking  people  imagine. 

Flies  are  most  numerous  in  hot  weather,  fermenta- 
tion and  decomposition  take  place  more  quickly  in 
heat  than  in  cold  so  that  ptomaine  poisoning  is 
naturally  common  in  summer.  Dust  abounds  and 
acts  in  a similar  way  and  at  a similar  time  to  flies. 
The  preventive  measures  to  be  adopted  are  obvious  ; 
keep  covers  on  everything  that  you  can,  especially 
milk,  sugar  and  cakes,  and  do  not  expose  them  to 
these  forms  of  contamination  more  than  is  quite 
necessary.  An  assortment  of  fly-killers  near  the 
open  window  and  a sieve  of  butter  muslin  to  keep 
out  the  dust  are,  I think,  almost  impracticable  sug- 
gestions, but  I shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
when  I talk  of  baby  feeding. 
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The  remedy  for  this  kind  of  poison  is  a purgative 
(castor  oil).  If  the  food  has  only  recently  been  taken, 
drink  a pint  or  two  of  warm  water  and  tickle  the 
back  of  your  throat  so  that,  by  being  sick,  the  poison 
may  be  washed  out  of  your  stomach.  Then  take 
the  oil  or  salts,  so  that  any  poison  which  has  got 
into  the  intestine  may  be  hurried  on  and  out  of  the 
system.  For  the  next  twenty-four  hours  milk  diet 
is  essential,  and  if  the  violent  diarrhoea  has  caused 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add 
a tablespoonful  of  brandy  to  each  cup  of  hot  milk 
for  the  first  three  or  four  hours.  If  milk  does  not 
agree  very  well,  dilute  it  with  soda  or  lime-water. 
There  is  nothing  like  a big,  well-made,  hot  poultice 
on  the  stomach  for  the  pain  which  is  sometimes  a 
prominent  symptom  of  this  poisoning. 

The  second  group  consists  of  such  commonly 
innocuous  domestic  necessities  as  turpentine,  paraffin, 
ammonia,  weak  carbolic  lotion  or  powder.  These  are 
so  often  taken  in  mistake,  because  people  will  not 
label  every  bottle  and  tin  they  possess  clearly  with  a 
description  of  what  it  contains.  I remember  a very 
sad  case,  in  which  a boy  nearly  lost  his  life  and  quite 
lost  the  power  to  swallow  solid  food,  because,  being 
thirsty,  he  drank  a good  mouthful  from  a beer-can 
standing  on  a shelf  in  the  workshop.  The  stuff 
looked  and  smelt  like  water,  but  was  a strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  Keep  a box  of  labels  in 
the  kitchen,  another  if  you  like  in  the  scullery,  and 
one  in  the  storeroom  also,  rather  than  let  anything 
poisonous  remain  by  any  chance  in  an  unlabelled 
bottle  or  pot.  How  to  get  most  of  these  things  back 
from  the  stomach  is  the  problem  to  be  solved.  For 
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this,  a big  bowl  of  thin  oatmeal  and  mustard  Followed 
by  tickling  the  throat  acts  best.  In  the  meantime, 
that  is  to  say  while  this  mixture  is  making  and  it 
should  not  take  more  than  a few  minutes,  drink  a 
long  drink  of  warm  water,  adding  to  it  the  appropriate 
remedy  from  the  list  of  antidotes  to  the  common 
poisons,  which  has  its  place  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  third  group  it  is  best  to  subdivide  into  two 
varieties  : the  irritant  and  corrosive,  the  narcotic,  and 
convulsive. 

In  the  first  class  are  the  strong  acids  and  alkalies, 
also  arsenic,  tartar  emetic,  etc.  If  the  dose  of  any 
of  these  is  large,  it  is  well  to  treat  them  as  corrosive 
poisons  ; if  small,  they  act  as  irritants. 

The  second  variety  includes  opium,  alcohol,  cocaine, 
which  are  narcotic,  and  strychnine  and  nux  vomica 
which  cause  convulsions. 

The  symptoms  of  an  irritant  poison  are  pain  in  the 
stomach,  griping,  retching,  and  vomiting  ; also,  if  the 
poison  has  time  to  irritate  the  bowel,  purging.  Shock 
may  show  itself  in  the  form  of  faintness,  blue  lips,  and 
breathlessness. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  lips  and  throat 
look  shrivelled  and  discoloured,  the  poison  is  probably 
corrosive. 

A narcotic  poison  causes  stupor,  cold,  clammy  skin, 
general  bloated  appearance,  with  the  eye  pupils  often 
very  small.  Painful  contractions,  especially  of  the  back 
muscles,  denote  poisoning  by  some  form  of  strychnine. 

. You  must  not  give  an  emetic,  if  a corrosive  poison 
is  suspected,  for  fear  of  injuring  still  more  the  parts 
softened  by  the  powerful  caustic,  but  for  practically 
a t e others  an  emetic  is  the  first  necessity. 
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The  emetics  most  usually  available  are  : — 

Salt  ....  two  tablespoonfuls  in  a mug  of  tepid 
water,  or 

Mustard  ...  a teaspoonful  in  a similar  quantity  of  warm 
water. 


A tablespoonful  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  or  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  mixed  in  either  case 
with  a teacupful  of  warm  water,  acts  usually  without 
doing  any  harm.  If  these  things  are  not  to  be 
obtained,  copious  draughts  of  warm  water  and  tickling 
the  throat  should  be  tried. 

In  all  cases  when  the  patient  is  cold  and  bluish, 
wrap  up  well  in  a hot  blanket  and  put  hot  water 
bottles  to  the  feet  and  legs. 

When  you  know  a poison  has  been  taken  and  you 
cannot  find  out  what  it  is,  after  administering  an 
emetic,  give  egg  and  milk  and  wait  for  more  com- 
petent advice  ; always,  if  the  poisoned  person  is 
collapsed,  keep  him  warm  and  add  some  stimulant  to 
the  egg  and  milk  mixture. 


Poisons. 

Hydrochloric  Acid, 
Spirit  of  Salts, 
Sulphuric  Acid, 
Oil  of  Vitriol, 
Nitric  Acid. 


Treatment. 

Do  not  give  an  emetic,  but  keep  the  patient 
as  quiet  as  possible  and  give  washing 
soda,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  soap 
and  water  in  large  draughts  ; whiting, 
chalk,  or  wall  plaster  if  the  other  less 
nauseous  things  are  not  at  hand. 

Later,  it  is  well  to  soothe  the  stomach 
with  salad  oil  and  water  or  egg  and 
milk  ; this  latter  treatment  is  often  very 
effective.  In  this  form  of  poisoning 
there  is  generally  great  depression,  and 
stimulants  are  necessary. 


POISONS  AND  ANTIDOTES 


Poisons. 

Oxalic  Acid, 
Salt  of  Sorrel, 
Salt  of  Lemon. 


Carbolic  Acid.  . 


Hydrocyanic 
Prussic)  Acid. 


Caustic  Potash, 
Caustic  Soda, 
Soap  Lees, 
Strong  Ammonia. 

Tartar  Emetic 
and  other  Anti- 
mo  n y com- 
pounds. 

Arsenic  .... 


IIS 

Treatment. 

Similar  treatment  to  that  for  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  but  do  not  give  soda,  soap,  or 
magnesia.  Lime  water  in  large  doses, 
followed  by  a large  dose  of  castor  oil, 
is  perhaps  the  best  antidote. 

Use  an  emetic,  then  give  a tablespoonful 
of  Epsom  salts  in  a pint  of  warm  water, 
following  this  up  with  oil,  white  of  egg, 
and  well-diluted  stimulant. 

Give  an  emetic,  and  unbutton  the  clothes 
so  that  the  breathing  will  not  be  em- 
barrassed. Plenty  of  fresh  air  is 
essential. 

Dash  cold  water  over  the  naked  head 
and  back  of  the  patient ; hold  an 
ammonia  bottle,  or  burning  feather  to 
the  nostrils.  If  the  breathing  is  very 
difficult  and  shallow,  you  must  perform 
artificial  respiration  ( q.v .).  Stimulants, 
such  as  sal  volatile,  are  here  most 
necessary. 

No  emetic.  Give  vinegar  and  water, 
lemon  juice  or  tartaric  acid  and  water, 
followed  up  by  olive  oil,  white  of  egg, 
etc. 


Encourage  vomiting  by  giving  large 
quantities  of  warm  water.  Give  strong 
boiled  tea  and  milk. 

Put  a hot  poultice  on  the  stomach  and 
keep  the  extremities  warm. 

Give  emetic,  follow  by  oil,  barley  water, 
milk  and  eggs ; also  gruel  or  arrow- 
root.  Treat  collapse  by  warmth  and 
brandy. 
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Poisons.  Treatment. 

Mercury  and  Cop-  Similar  antidotes  to  arsenic,  but  give  the 
per  Salts,  inclu-  demulcents  before  as  well  as  after  the 
ding  Verdigris,  emetic. 

Blue  Vitriol,  Cor- 
rosive Sublimate, 
white  and  red 
Precipitates,  Ver- 
milion, and  Cin- 
nabar. 

Iodine Give  flour  boiled  in  water  or  starch 

gruel. 

Lead If  acute , as  by  drinking  lead  lotion, 

give  emetic,  then  milk  and  Epsom 
salts. 

If  chronic,  as  in  painters’  colic,  etc.,  give 
Epsom  salts,  and  lemonade  with  fifteen 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  each 
tumblerful  to  be  taken  three  times 
a day. 


Phosphorus 

paste). 


(rat-  Emetic,  eggs,  but  no  fats  or  oils,  and 
Epsom  salts. 


Zinc  compounds,  No  emetic,  strong  tea,  white  of  egg  and 
such  as  White  milk,  gruel. 

Vitriol,  Burnett’s 
disinfectant. 


For  almost  all  vegetable  poisons,  an  emetic, 
followed  by  stimulants,  coffee,  brandy,  ammonia,  and 
sal  volatile,  is  necessary.  Later,  give  beaten  egg  and 
milk  or  arrowroot  gruel. 

Coffee  as  a stimulant  is  best  given  in  the  form 
of  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  some  reliable  coffee 
extract  with  a little  hot  water. 


VEGETABLE  POISONS 


There  are  a 
special  notice. 

Poisons. 

Opium 


Alcohol  . . . . 


Strychnine,  Nux 
Vomica,  Vermin- 
killer. 

Turpentine  . . 


Paraffin  . . 

Poisonous  Gases, 
such  as  Coal  Gas 
or  Charcoal 
Fumes. 
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few  vegetable  poisons  which  merit 


Treatment. 

Emetic,  hot  coffee.  Rouse  the  patient, 
make  him  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
or  better  still,  the  garden.  Flick  his 
naked  back  with  a wet  towel,  if  he  is 
getting  more  drowsy,  but  keep  his  legs 
and  arms  as  warm  as  possible,  and  add 
a little  brandy  to  the  hot  coffee  if  he 
seems  to  be  getting  blue.  Dissolve  two 
crystals  of  potassium  permanganate  in 
a half-pint  of  water  and  give  him  this 
to  drink. 

Similar  treatment  to  opium.  Give  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  half  a teaspoonful, 
instead  of  the  permanganate. 

Give  emetic  and  keep  as  quiet  as  possible, 
boiled  tea  is  of  some  use,  but  chloroform 
is  nearly  always  necessary. 

After  an  emetic  has  acted,  give  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil,  and  allow 
only  milky  foods  for  two  or  three  days. 

Emetic,  stimulants,  friction  of  extremities. 
Keep  warm. 

Fresh  air.  Artificial  respiration  is  often 
needed,  even  though  the  person  does 
not  turn  at  all  blue  but  keeps  a good 
colour. 

Warmth  and  stimulants. 

Rub  the  skin  all  over  with  a clothes 
brush,  and  give  a cold  douche  to  the 
head  and  neck,  but  do  not  allow  the 
person  to  get  cold  by  lying  on  the  sur- 
face you  have  wetted. 
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Poisons. 

Treatment. 

Snakebite.  . 

. . Tie  a piece  of  string  tightly  round  the 

affected  limb,  finger,  toe,  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  above  the  bite.  Burn  with 
hot  iron,  or  pour  on  it  caustic  soda. 
Rub  some  crystals  of  potassium  per- 
manganate into  the  wound.  If  the 
wound  is  very  small,  make  it  larger  with 
a clean  knife,  so  that  you  can  apply  the 
antidote  with  effect. 

Give  sal  volatile,  a tablespoonful,  and 
repeat  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Any  other 
ammonia  drug  will  do  if  you  have  no 
sal  volatile,  provided  it  be  given  in  plenty 
of  water. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

Men  and  Women 

Not  only  has  a man  certain  organs  different  to  those 
of  a woman,  but  his  temperament  and  fibre  differ  in 
essential  characters  from  the  opposite  sex.  In  general, 
one  may  say  that  men  are  more  likely  than  women  to 
fear  that  they  have  some  grave  complaint,  building 
their  fearful  theory  on  a very  slight  symptom,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  consult  a doctor 
until  they  have  a serious  disease,  continuing  in  work 
frequently  when  rest  would  have  resulted,  eventually, 
in  time  saved.  Women,  not  necessarily  because  some 
of  them  have  plenty  of  time  for  contemplation,  often 
exaggerate  both  their  own  and  their  friends’  slight 
ailments,  while  they  tend  to  keep  to  themselves  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  a most  serious  disease ; and 
many  women  will  make  more  fuss  over  a blotch  on 
the  skin,  a cold,  or  a cut  finger  than  they  will  over  the 
most  excruciating  internal  pain  or  the  presence  of  a 
lump  in  the  breast,  which  they  take  for  granted  is  a 
cancer. 

A man  can  bear  more  acute  pain  than  a woman, 
but  he  has  nothing  like  the  staying  power  that  she 
shows.  Women  are  liable  to  more  vague  aches  and 
pains  than  men,  and  there  is,  I believe,  a great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  statement  I have  heard  from  some  of  my 
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lady  patients  that  they  are  never  free  from  some  pain 
or  other,  yet  they  lead  cheerful  and  apparently  happy 
lives.  A man  would  have  drowned  himself,  or  taken 
to  morphia,  drink,  or  cocaine,'- after  a month  of  such 
discomfort  as  his  wife  will  bear  and  describe  to  you 
with  a smiling  face. 

Men  are  very  liable  to  injuries,  and  their  results 
make  up  a large  proportion  of  the  ailments  for  which 
men  consult  a doctor.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
business,  they  are  prone  to  neglect  the  ordinary  regu- 
larities of  Nature’s  rules  ; fortunately  there  is  a wide 
margin  for  excesses  on  our  health  sheet.  Nevertheless, 
continual  defiance  of  Nature’s  laws  leads  to  many  un- 
pleasant consequences.  Man  offends  chiefly  by  too 
much  exercise,  too  much  eating,  too  much  drinking 
(of  liquids  unwisely  chosen),  too  little  sleep.  Women, 
I mean  those  who  are  feminine  and  not  masculine, 
offend  by  too  little  exercise,  too  much  sleep,  not 
enough  to  eat,  hardly  ever  enough  to  drink,  except, 
again,  when  their  drinks  are  chosen  unwisely.  A 
woman  who  “ takes  to  drink,”  or  morphia,  or  hashish, 
or  to  any  other  such  devilish  abomination,  has  more 
difficulty  in  ridding  herself  of  the  accursed  habit  than 
most  men.  The  only  difference  is  that,  in  a fair  pro- 
portion of  cases,  the  man  only  partly  makes  up  his 
mind  that  he  wishes  to  be  free  from  the  bad  habit, 
whereas  the  woman  really  wants  to  give  up  the  drink 
or  the  morphia,  and  cannot  succeed. 

There  have  been  many  drink  and  drug  cures 
suggested  and  advertised  ; one  or  two  of  them  are 
good,  but  do  not  be  too  easily  persuaded  into  mixing 
chemicals  with  the  drunkard’s  tea,  and  so  on,  to  cure 
his  cravings.  One  cure,  that  has  been  very  successful 
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both  in  England  and  America,  is  known  as  the 
Oppenheimer  Institute.  As  to  inebriate  homes  and 
such  institutions,  they  do  good  in  that  the  patient 
'is  kept  absolutely  from  his  special  form  of  poison 
for  a time,  and  the  benefit  to  body  and  mind  gives 
him  greater  moral  resisting  power.  It  is  a signi- 
ficant fact  that  the  Salvation  Army  inebriate  homes 
are  among  the  most  successful,  if  not  actually  the 
most  successful,  institutions  of  their  kind.  No  doubt 
there  is  virtue  in  a religion  which  supplies  the  moral 
power  necessary  to  give  a man  or  woman  the  ascen- 
dency over  their  desires.  But  to  supply  that  moral 
power  is  always  difficult.  Keep  the  person  afflicted 
with  the  desire  to  take  too  much  alcohol  as  far  as 
possible  from  his  enemy,  engage  his  mind  and  his 
body  with  some  wholesome  pursuit,  and  supply,  if 
you  can,  some  other  innocuous  stimulant  or  bitter  to 
relieve  one  at  least  of  the  symptoms — “ that  sinking 
feeling.”  Hot  strong  coffee,  to  be  sipped,  is  one  good 
remedy  (some  like  it  without  milk  and  with  the  juice 
of  a lemon).  Another  substitute  is  made  by  mixing 
a bitter,  such  as  decoction  of  cinchona,  one  table- 
spoonful with  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  capsicum ; 
this,  taken  in  a little  water  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  sometimes  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  alcoholic 
stimulation.  A drinker  cannot  eat,  he  cannot  sleep, 
his  hands  tremble,  his  staying  power  is  poor,  and 
later  on  in  the  course  of  his  disease,  he  begins  to  get 
dropsies,  baggy  eyelids,  swollen  legs,  blood  vomiting, 
foot-drop  and  many  other  such  horrors.  1 have  pur- 
posely not  qualified  the  kind  of  drinker  by  putting 
a “ heavy  ” drinker,  because  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  any  man  may  take  with  impunity.  What  may 
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not  hurt  one  man  will  kill  another,  and  the  first 
symptom  of  that  man’s  alcoholic  excess  may  perhaps 
be  a violent  haemorrhage  or  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
which  lift  up  the  toes. 

Diseases  Peculiar  to  Men. — Difficulty  in  passing 
water,  owing  to  a long  or  inflamed  foreskin.  This, 
as  has  been  mentioned  before,  is  most  common  in 
children,  and  is  due  almost  always  to  a dirty  con- 
dition of  the  parts.  Plenty  of  soap  and  hot  water, 
followed  by  a cooling  lotion  (made  of  weak  carbolic 
acid,  methylated  spirit,  and  water)  will  reduce  the 
inflammation.  The  foreskin  should  be  retracted,  and 
the  parts  washed  each  day  as  an  ordinary  hygienic 
measure.  Circumcision  is  often  necessary.  When  a 
grown  man  suffers  thus  it  is  sometimes  due  to  ordinary 
dirt,  sometimes  due  to  a poisoned  wound,  cut,  or 
scratch. 

The  testicle  swells  sometimes  because  of  an  injury. 
It  is  very  painful  and  hot,  the  skin  (scrotum)  becomes 
red  and  inflamed.  For  this,  rest  in  bed  (with  the 
damaged  organ  supported  on  a pillow),  a saline 
aperient  and  some  cooling  lotion,  such  as  weak  spirit 
and  wafer,  iced  skim  milk  and  water,  or  just  ice- 
water,  applied  by  means  of  a rag  or  bit  of  lint, 
and  frequently  renewed,  will  relieve  the  pain  ; but 
occasionally,  if  the  injury  has  been  a very  serious 
one,  the  testicle  shrivels  up  some  months  or  years 
later.  Do  not  treat  such  an  injury  lightly. 

During  an  epidemic  of  mumps  there  is  usually  a 
number  of  sufferers  who  complain  that  the  testicle 
swells  as  well  as  the  glands  at  the  sides  of  the 
jaw.  Tuberculosis  may  cause  swelling,  followed, 
not  uncommonly,  by  an  abscess. 
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Water  may  collect  in  a sac  outsidelhe  testicle,  but 
inside  the  scrotum  (or  purse).  An  operation  slight, 
if  only  to  afford  temporary  relief ; more  severe,  if  to 
effect  a permanent  cure— is  necessary  when  this  lump 
or  cyst  causes  inconvenience.  It  is  not  a dangerous 
complaint. 

Varicocele  generally  troubles  young  men,  especially 
those  who  take  too  much  interest  in  their  physical 
defects  and  the  minor  points  in  which  they  differ  from 
their  fellow  men.  These  youths  take  an  unreasoning 
and  morbid  interest  in  their  genitalia  and,  if  they  find 
the  veins  going  downwards  from  the  groin  to  the 
testicle,  are  much  larger  on  the  left  side  than  on  the 
right,  naturally  suppose  that  they  are  abnormal.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  varicocele  rarely  gives  symptoms, 
but  occasionally  aching  of  the  testicle,  neuralgic  pains 
in  the  back  and  hips  are  complained  of.  These 
discomforts  and  the  unpleasant  fatigue  they  cause 
can  be  relieved  by  wearing  a suspensory  bandage. 
A warm  or  tepid  bath  each  morning  with  cold  water 
poured  or  splashed  over  the  lower  spine  acts  as  a 
tonic,  and  braces  up  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body. 

The  discussion  of  varicocele  has  brought  me 
naturally,  I think,  to  talk  about  that  refuge  of  the 
quack  and  charlatan,  Spermatorrhoea.  An  involuntary 
and  unconscious  seminal  emission  is  natural  and 
proper  for  every  man  once  or  twice  a month.  It 
generally  takes  place  at  night,  during  sleep,  but 
sometimes  occurs  during  the  act  of  passing  a motion. 
Now  and  then  patients  suffer  from  very  frequent 
emissions,  and  no  doubt  they  are  weakening.  Mastur- 
bation is  one  cause,  but  not,  I think,  the  most  common 
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one ; flatulent  distension  of  the  bowel,  constipation, 
worms,  eczema,  or  piles  each  have  a place  in  the  list 
of  causes.  A teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  in  water  at 
night,  a dose  of  salts  or  a pill  is  frequently  all  that  is 
necessary  to  cure  this  alarming  condition.  From 
whatever  cause,  the  right  treatment  is  to  work  with 
the  hands  or  the  head  regularly  till  you  are  absolutely 
tired.  The  athletes  of  ancient  Greece,  during  their 
period  of  training  for  the  Olympian  games,  were 
absolutely  impotent.  The  whole  energies  of  body  and 
mind  were  devoted  to  the  training  of  their  muscles, 
and  there  was  none  left  to  expend  in  the  way  of 
sexual  congress.  Take  digestible  food,  eat  sparingly 
of  meat,  take  no  wine,  beer,  or  spirits,  keep  the  bowels 
open,  take  a cold  bath,  or  a hot  bath  followed  by  a 
cold  sponge  each  morning,  don’t  sleep  more  than 
seven  hours  and  have  a hard  mattress,  sleep  on  the 
side  rather  than  the  back.  Work , either  at  carpentry, 
cricket,  gardening,  mathematics,  physics,  or  something 
else  which  keeps  the  energies  and  the  blood  for  the 
brain  and  the  arms  rather  than  for  the  belly  or  legs. 

If  any  of  the  special  causes  stated  at  first  are  found, 
treatment  would  naturally  be  directed  also  to  removing 
that  cause.  Constipation,  worms,  eczema,  and  piles 
have  all  been  dealt  with  in  their  appropriate  section. 
There  is  one  more  suggestion  for  me  to  make  : some 
people  do  not  drink  enough  water,  and  their  urine  in 
consequence  gets  thick  and  irritating ; drink  more 
water  or  one  of  the  other  non-alcoholic  and  unstimu- 
lating beverages  which  have  been  so  often  mentioned, 
and  you  remove  this  cause  of  irritation. 

In  old  men  the  usual  cause  of  urinary  obstruction 
is  the  growth  of  a gland  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
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This  gland  may  be  cut  out,  or  otherwise  removed,  or 
the  bladder  may  be  emptied  by  means  of  an  instrument 
(catheter).  The  only  satisfactory  palliative  treatment 
is  to  keep  the  bowels  open  freely,  pass  water  frequently, 
keep  the  urine  dilute  and  non-irritating  by  taking 
neither  stimulants  nor  condiments. 

Sometimes  a man  with  chronic  obstruction  may 
suffer  from  inability  to  hold  his  water,  because  his 
bladder  is  so  full  that  it  overflows  and  forces  a way 
through  the  narrow  passage  which  remains. 

In  case  you  should  ever  have  to  pass  a catheter  for 
yourself,  it  may  be  useful  for  me  to  give  a few  very 
general  directions.  If  it  is  a soft  rubber  tube,  boil  it 
for  ten  minutes  ; if  it  is  made  of  some  composition 
that  will  be  destroyed  by  boiling,  you  must  soak  it  in 
carbolic  lotion  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  least. 
Leave  the  instrument  in  the  boiling  water  or  lotion 
till  you  have  washed  your  hands  and  also  the  urethral 
orifice.  Then  pick  out  the  catheter,  rinse  it  in  some 
warm  boiled  water,  oil  well  with  olive  oil  that  has 
been  heated  to  boiling  point  for  fifteen  minutes  and 
kept  in  a stoppered  bottle,  and  pass  the  instrument 
slowly  down  the  pipe.  Your  doctor  will  show  you 
exactly  how  to  do  it  but  you  must  refer  to  these  rules 
for  cleanliness  every  time  before  you  start  the  per- 
formance ; otherwise  you  may  forget  something,  and 
introduce  a few  germs,  which  cause  decomposition  of 
the  urine  and  death. 

Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women. — Women  have  so 
many  diseases  attributable  to  their  sex  and  their 
generative  organs,  that  here  I only  have  space  to 
discuss  a few  of  the  more  common  and  most  im- 
portant. 
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Girls,  approaching  the  age  of  adolescence,  should 
be  instructed  by  their  mothers  in  some  of  the  mysteries 
of  their  womanhood.  They  should  be  told  the  nature 
of  the  monthly  loss  of  blood,  instructed  at  those  times 
to  be  careful  not  to  over-exert  themselves,  to  avoid 
cold,  especially  cold  to  the  feet  and  legs,  to  keep  their 
bowels  open,  and  to  put  on  rather  warmer  clothing,  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  being  exposed  to  cold  or 
draughts.  Pain  at  the  period,  constipation,  complete 
stoppage  of  the  menses,  inflammation  and  even  internal 
abscesses  may  follow  stopping  the  due  course  of 
events.  Now  a young  girl  cannot  be  expected  to 
guess  these  things,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  her 
nearest  female  relation,  who  has  passed  through  the 
troubles  of  this  transition  period  (puberty),  should 
give  advice,  explain  and,  if  necessary,  impress  upon 
the  young  girl,  even  to  the  extent  of  frightening  her  a 
little,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  interfere  with  nature’s 
provision  for  health.  When  the  courses  are  stopped, 
instead  of  the  girl  getting  rosy  and  full-blooded,  she 
gets  anaemic  even  to  greenness,  fat  perhaps,  and  lazy, 
and  quite  unfitted  to  enjoy  life.  Sometimes,  if  the 
period  is  overdue,  it  is  a good  thing  to  take  a hot  bath, 
dry,  wrap  up  in  a hot  blanket,  soak  the  feet  for  ten 
minutes  in  hot  water  and  mustard,  then  go  to  a 
warmed  bed  in  a warm  room  and  take  a hot  drink 
of  milk  and  treacle,  similar  to  that  which  I recom- 
mended for  a cold  in  the  head.  There  are  only  two 
conditions  in  which  it  is  a right  and  natural  thing  for 
the  courses  to  stop  ; one  is  pregnancy  and  suckling, 
the  other  old  age.  So  if  the  cause  is  anaemia  or 
improper  practices  (putting  feet  into  cold  water,  etc.), 
or  serious  illness,  such  as  consumption,  diabetes,  etc., 
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these  conditions  must  be  skilfully  treated  and  not 
neglected  ; it  is  no  use  to  wait,  on  the  chance  that 
nature  may  cure  without  aid  ; get  advice  early,  and  so 
save  months  of  ill-health. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  are:  (1)  Ceasing  of  the 
menses,  and  (2)  swelling  of  the  breasts,  which  also 
get  tender,  hard,  and  covered  with  blue  dilated  veins  ; 
(3)  lastly,  swelling  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach 
and  “ quickening.”  I have  never  seen  a prescription 
nor  examined  a nostrum  which,  taken  by  the  mouth, 
can  bring  on  a miscarriage  with  any  certainty  at  all. 
You  know  that  such  attempts  are  treated  as  criminal 
offences  by  law.  The  persons  who  take  a drug  to 
bring  on  an  abortion,  those  who  sell  it  and  those  who 
administer  it,  all  are  guilty  of  grave  offence.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  is  unwise,  almost  invariably  useless, 
dangerous,  and  immoral  to  take  anything  or  do 
anything  to  cause  a miscarriage  or  premature  con- 
finement. I have  seen  women’s  lives  ruined  and  their 
pleasure  in  life  absolutely  destroyed  as  a result  of  a 
badly  treated  or  neglected  miscarriage.  More  care 
should  be  taken  under  these  abnormal  circumstances 
than  even  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  a 
normal  confinement.  Rest  in  bed  and  skilled  atten- 
tion are  necessary  to  ensure  a satisfactory  convales- 
cence, and  to  guard  against  the  dreadful  sequels 
detailed  above. 

For  the  various  discharges  from  which  women  so 
commonly  suffer,  douches  of  Condy’s  fluid  or  per- 
manganate of  potash  are  very  frequently  used,  and 
their  use  is  no  doubt,  in  proper  cases,  beneficial  ; but 
there  are,  as  usual,  two  ways  of  douching,  and  one  of 
them  is  wrong  and  harmful.  For  a douche  you  should 
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use  a tin  or  glass  “douche-can  ” (to  hold  a pint  or  two 
of  lotion)  ; this  should  be  connected  with  an  india- 
rubber  tube  and  communicate  with  a glass  nozzle. 
All  these  parts  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  ; run 
a great  deal  of  tap-water  (as  hot  as  possible)  through 
the  whole  apparatus  frequently,  and  occasionally  boil 
both  the  tubing  and  the  glass  nozzle.  Do  not  use  a 
tap  if  you  can  get  a clip  to  nip  the  tubing.  Do  not 
use  an  enema  syringe , for  it  may  do  much  harm.  Fill 
the  can  with  lotion,  sling  it  about  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  level  at  which  you  want  the  lotion  to  run 
out,  let  a little  run  through  the  tube  and  nozzle,  clip 
the  rubber  for  a moment  while  you  adjust  the  nozzle, 
then  unclip  it  again  and  allow  the  douching  to  pro- 
ceed. By  this  method  the  flow  of  water  or  lotion  is 
even,  not  jerky,  there  is  no  chance  that  air  will  enter 
with  the  fluid,  and  there  are  no  very  perishable  rubber 
and  valves  to  get  dry  and  rotten. 

For  irritation  and  sore  places  in  the  private  parts, 
a good  thing  is  a poppy-head  fomentation  or  a solu- 
tion known  as  Liquor  Carbonis  Detergens ; this  is  one 
of  the  “ coal-tar  ” or  carbolic  compounds,  and  is 
soothing  and  cleansing  in  its  effects.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  these  troubles  are  due  to  dirt, 
which  soap  and  water  can  cure  ; but  some  are  really 
serious,  and  no  amount  of  soap  and  water  or  lotion 
will  influence  in  the  least. 

I am  now  going  to  detail  a few  symptoms,  which, 
when  noticed,  should  make  you  sufficiently  alarmed 
to  go  for  advice  to  some  reputable  medical  prac- 
titioner. Excessive  loss  at  the  periods  is  often  due  to 
fibrous  (non-cancerous)  tumour  of  the  womb. 

Losses  between  the  periods  are  always  of  serious 
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import;  they  are  caused  by  a hundred  and  one  things, 
all  more  or  less  dangerous  if  not  carefully  treated  at 
first.  Especially  to  be  feared  are  small  irregular  losses 
after  the  age  when  the  regular  courses  have  stopped. 
Should  you  suffer,  or  your  friend  and  confidant  suffer, 
from  this,  see  that  the  best  doctor  you  know  is 
consulted  immediately. 

“ The  whites  ” are  generally  caused  by  ill-health  or 
some  irregular  practices,  such  as  stopping  the  menses, 
or  masturbation.  When  due  to  the  latter  cause,  hard 
work  with  hands  and  head,  short  sleep,  and  open-air 
life,  aided  by  moral  stimulation,  seem  the  most 
effective  treatment. 


For  the  ill-health,  regulation  of  meals,  times  of 
exercise  and  work,  avoiding  constipation  and  taking 
much  milk,  eggs,  fresh  air,  and  hot  water  may  suffice  ; 
but  often  a couise  of  chalybeate  tonics  is  necessary. 

Little  girls  sometimes  get  a white  or  yellowish 
discharge,  which  is  usually  due  to  dirt  or  worms 
which  have  migrated  from  the  bowel.  A fomentation, 
plenty  of  soap  and  water,  hot  baths,  and  some  form 
of  weak  carbolic  lotion  to  bathe  the  parts  will  pro- 
bably effect  a cure.  Do  not  on  any  account  use  a 
douche,  and,  if  you  have  excluded  the  two  causes 
suggested  above,  do  not  do  anything  on  your  own 
responsibility. 


The  tioubles  incident  at  the  period  known  as  “ the 
change  of  life  ” hardly  concern  us  here.  The  advice 
I would  give  is  live  quietly  and  regularly,  avoid 
excitements,  late  hours,  irregular  and  especially  very 
heavy  and  rich  meals,  and  take  a dose  of  aperient 
medicine  rather  more  frequently  than  usual. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  throughout  this  little  medical 
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hand-book,  I have  insisted  on  the  need  for  aperients 
and  things  which  will  increase  the  quantity  of  water. 
The  human  body  may  be  likened  to  a house,  in  which 
the  drains,  both  those  that  carry  the  slop-  and  storm- 
water and  those  that  carry  the  soil,  need  frequent 
flushing. 

Women  are  chief  offenders  in  respect  of  this 
internal  washing  ; they  keep  clean  the  outside,  and 
for  that  let  us  be  thankful.  Would  that  all  women 
would  take  infinite  pains  to  make  the  best  of  that 
outside,  and  thus  add  still  more  to  the  beauty  of  the 
world.  Most  women  leave  their  insides  horribly 
dirty.  The  way  to  keep  the  inside  clean  is  to  drink 
more  water,  either  plain  or  in  some  harmless  way 
sophisticated,  and  to  keep  the  bowels  regularly  and 
freely  open.  The  amount  of  liquid  which  a full-grown 
woman  needs  each  day  is  at  least  three  pints,  with 
an  occasional  extra  pint  or  half-pint  early  in  the 
morning  to  act  as  a special  through-flush. 

For  the  bowels,  massage  and  enemas  are  necessary 
and  good  things  as  a rule  ; but  either  a saline  01  an 
oily  aperient  must  be  employed  now  and  then  as  a 
more  drastic  flush,  a more  complete  remover  of  the 
accumulations  which  nearly  always  occur,  and  are  the 
cause  of  a thousand-and-one  little  or  big  troubles. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Cuts,  Wounds,  Bruises,  and  Sprains 

Wounds  of  all  sorts  are  serious.  Apart  from  the 
slight  danger  of  chloroform  or  other  anaesthetic,  a 
surgical  operation  is  usually  less  risky  than  the 
scratch  of  a cat,  the  prick  of  a thorn,  or  the  cut  of  a 
more  or  less  clean  knife.  In  all  cases,  when  the 
bleeding  is  stopped,  if  you  can  and  do  get  out  all 
the  dirt,  all  the  things  which  were  introduced  into 
the  flesh  when  the  wound  was  made  or  when  it  was 
gaping,  that  cut  will  heal  very  quickly  and  without 
complication. 

When  your  hands  are  dirty  you  wash  them  ; you 
do  not  simply  dip  them  in  hot  water,  or  hold  them 
under  the  cold  tap,  and  then  dry  them  with  great 
care  and  a piece  of  old  rag.  When  you  get  a cut, 
wash  it  with  soap  and  water,  and  if  your  hands  are 
very  dirty,  and  the  cut  is  very  dirty,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  clean  both  with  a nail-brush,  preferably  a new 
soft  one,  which  has  been  boiled  for  ten  minutes  just 
before  use.  And  do  not  forget  the  soap.  Washing, 
and  even  scrubbing,  the  raw  surface,  a minute  or  two 
after  it  has  been  made,  hurt  remarkably  little.  I have 
tried  it  many  times.  When  the  soap  and  dirt  and 
blood  are  all  washed  away  under  a stream  of  cold 
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clean  water  (hot  tends  to  coagulate  the  blood,  which 
is  not  a desirable  result  at  first),  put  on  your  piece  of 
clean  rag  and  bind  it  tightly  to  the  wound,  letting 
the  parts  above  and  below  be  less  firmly  constricted. 
Now,  it  is  most  important  to  get  the  right  stuff  to  put 
on  the  wound — something  that,  while  it  arrests  the 
flow  of  blood,  will  at  the  same  time  neither  introduce 
dirt,  nor  permit  contamination  during  the  process  of 
healing.  If  you  have  some  medicated  cotton  wool, 
that  is  not  a bad  thing,  but  its  absolute  cleanliness  is 
essential,  to  ensure  which  keep  the  wool  in  the  original 
blue  glazed  paper  covering,  pull  out  a bit  from  the 
top  and  throw  it  away ; then  pull  out  another  bit 
with  a pair  of  scissors,  and  holding  it  with  the  scissors, 
set  fire  to  it  and  immediately  blow  it  out.  Now  you 
have,  in  spite  of  the  thin  charred  fringe,  a perfectly 
germ-free  piece  of  cotton  wool,  and  this  may  be 
placed  directly  on  the  cut  and  bandaged  firmly,  as 
I suggested,  with  a strip  of  rag,  the  first  and  shortest 
turn  of  the  bandage  being  directly  over  the  wound. 
If  you  are  going  to  do  all  this  for  another  person,  you 
must  begin  by  washing  your  hands  thoroughly,  and 
remember  throughout  the  performance  that  everything 
you  touch,  except  the  soap  and  running  water,  the 
prepared  cotton,  and  the  freshly  cleansed  wound,  is 
dirty.  Dirt  of  any  kind,  any  foreign  particle,  entering 
or  approaching  the  wound,  whether  carried  by  your 
hands  or  by  the  air,  from  the  towel,  or  the  tap,  or  the 
scissors,  or  the  paper  package,  may  poison  that  wound. 
The  more  careful  your  precautions,  the  more  likely  is 
it  that  the  wound  will  heal.  Do  not  use  any  such 
abominations  as  ointment,  oil,  bread,  tobacco,  or  even 
cobwebs,  instead  of  the  wool.  If  you  have  no  wool, 
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boil  a bit  of  rag  for  a minute  or  two  in  the  kettle  or 
a pan,  or  singe  a clean  bit  of  linen  by  the  fire.  Either 
of  these  will  act  as  a substitute,  but  neither  is  as 
good  as  the  wool.  Cobwebs  stop  the  bleeding,  but 
are  so  dirty  that  occasionally  they  have  caused  fatal 
blood-poisoning. 

If  you  will  only  consider  the  principles  of  cleanli- 
ness which  I have  laid  down,  and  the  need  for 
cleanliness  upon  which  I have  insisted,  you  will  know 
how  to  arrange  for  yourselves  the  details  of  wound 
treatment  according  to  the  materials  at  your  disposal. 
Heat,  especially  damp  heat,  such  as  boiling  water, 
will  destroy  all  germs  in  a few  minutes  ; so,  if  you 
keep  a piece  of  clean  cloth  or  linen  boiling  for  fifteen 
minutes,  it  is  nearly  sure  to  be  fit  to  put  on  a wound. 
There  are  not  very  many  germs  in  the  air,  but  there 
are  sufficient  to  contaminate  your  “sterilised  dressing,” 
if  it  is  not  quickly  removed  to  the  place  to  which  you 
mean  to  apply  it.  Do  not,  therefore,  expose  either 
your  wound  or  your  dressing  to  the  air  for  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  before,  by  coming  into 
contact,  they  protect  each  other  from  air  contamina- 
tion. Finally,  let  us  suppose  that  you  have  a large 
wound  to  deal  with,  and  the  surgeon  is  a long  time 
in  coming.  If  a large  area  of  skin  and  of  the  parts 
beneath  the  skin  has  been  scraped  off,  the  wound,  as 
a rule,  bleeds  very  little,  but  it  rapidly  gets  dirty, 
swells,  and  becomes  painful.  After  you  have  washed 
your  hands,  start  your  cleaning  at  once,  using  warm 
water  in  each  pint  of  which  a teaspoonful  of  salt  has 
been  dissolved,  and  do  not  spare  the  soap  ; clean  the 
skin  and  the  wound,  and  replace  the  tissues  as  best 
you  can,  touching  the  raw  place  as  little  as  possible, 
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only  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  wash  it  clean. 
Lastly,  dress  and  bandage  the  injured  limb,  and  place 
a pillow  underneath  it  in  such  a position  as  to  raise 
the  wound  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  patient’s 
body.  If  the  wound  is  in  the  scalp  or  other  hairy 
part  of  the  body,  you  must  shave  the  hair  off,  other- 
wise you  cannot  get  the  skin  clean.  Blood  coagulating 
among  hairs  makes  a horrid  mess. 

If  your  wound  or  cut  has  the  misfortune  to  get 
infected,  either  because  you  had  not  the  necessities 
for  cleanliness  with  you,  or  because  of  some  accidental 
contamination,  it  will  fester;  and  your  business  is  to 
make  it  clean  again,  get  rid*  of  the  poison,  and  make 
the  clean  flesh  heal  up.  Occasionally,  from  a dirty 
cut  on  the  hand  or  foot,  a painful  lump  appears  in 
the  corresponding  armpit  or  groin,  caused  by  the 
poison  absorbed  irritating  the  nearest  glands,  and 
making  them  inflame  and  swell.  Foment  the  lump 
with  flannel  dipped  in  hot  water.  Very  often,  in  the 
case  of  a small  suppurating  (festering)  cut,  matter 
collects  under  a scab;  you  must  then  soak  the 
place  in  hot  water,  get  off  the  scab,  and  clean  up  the 
raw,  dirty,  inflamed  surface  with  many  little  bits  of 
cotton  wool  dipped  in  water  and  smeared,  if  the  ap- 
plication is  not  too  painful,  with  soap.  When  carbolic 
lotion  is  handy,  soak  the  sore  in  a basin  containing 
that  disinfectant.  This  will  increase  your  chance  of 
rendering  the  wound  germ-free,  but  none  of  these 
antiseptic  applications  will  take  the  place  of  oidinaiy 
cleanliness.  If  the  wound  is  very  dirty  and  very 
painful,  nothing  in  the  way  of  treatment  is  so  soothing 
as  a big  linseed  poultice;  but  a linseed  poultice  is 
not  quite  a clean  dressing  ; therefore,  in  the  majority 
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of  cases,  it  is  better  to  make  a boracic  fomentation 
and  apply  that  to  the  suppurating  wound,  replacing 
with  a fresh,  hot  dressing  every  hour  or  two. 

This  fomentation  and  washing  advice  applies  to 
all  sorts  of  Ulcers  and  wounds  that  are  not  quite 
clean,  whether  fresh  or  old  ; but  in  chronic  forms 
of  ulceration  the  fomentation  will  probably  only 
clean  the  surface  and  not  arrest  the  morbid  process. 
If  eczema  be  present,  a fomentation  may,  perhaps, 
do  harm,  and  it  is  always  risky  to  foment  diseased 
skin. 

When  a blow  on  the  flesh  does  not  break  the  skin, 
it  probably  causes  a Bruise.  The  colour  of  a bruise 
is  caused  by  the  rupture  of  numerous  small  blood- 
vessels, so  that  the  blood  pours  out  among  the  tissues 
and  may  form  a definite  lump  or  cyst,  containing  a 
teaspoonful  or  more  of  thin  dark-coloured  blood.  In 
any  case  the  skin  will  go  through  certain  colour 
changes,  from  bluish  to  green  and  yellow,  causing  more 
or  less  disfigurement.  But  if  the  extravasation  (or 
spreading)  of  blood  can  be  diminished,  there  is  less 
of  this  disfiguring  discoloration.  To  effect  such  a 
satisfactory  stoppage  of  the  blood-leak,  apply  ice  to 
the  bruise,  or,  if  the  ice  is  not  available,  a rag  dipped 
in  spirit  and  water  or  vinegar  and  water,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate.  This,  with  the  aid  of  fanning,  gener- 
ally makes  the  parts  sufficiently  bloodless.  The 
old-fashioned  remedy  for  bruised  head — a piece  of 
raw  beef— is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  if  the 
other  things  I have  suggested  are  difficult  to  obtain, 
a thin  slice  of  beef  steak  will  keep  the  bruises  from 
coming  out  very  much.  It  is  more  important  to 
apply  any  cold  damp  thing  early  than  to  apply  the 
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best  cold  damp  thing  late,  when  the  swelling  and 
blood  extravasation  are  already  considerable. 

When  a htzmatoma  or  blood-tumour  has  formed, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  the  skin  clean  and 
wait  till  nature  has  absorbed  the  blood.  Any  sort  of 
interference  may  do  harm  and  cause  inflammation, 
or  even  decomposition  of  the  blood,  followed  by  a 
more  or  less  severe  blood-poisoning.  These  blood- 
tumours  are  common  on  the  heads  of  newly  born 
infants,  and  may  develop  during  the  first  week  or 
so  of  life.  If  the  skin  surface  over  a bruise  is 
abraded  or  scratched,  take  great  pains  to  clean  and 
disinfect  the  part,  because  otherwise  germs  may  get 
in,  and,  finding  the  extravasated  blood  an  excellent 
material  to  grow  in,  may  again  cause  blood-poisoning 
and  abscesses. 

Neither  wounds  nor  bruises  seem  to  benefit  from 
the  application  of  ointment,  but  these  slight  abrasions, 
after  careful  cleaning,  heal  best  when  a little  clean 
fresh  boracic  ointment  is  smeared  over  the  raw  surface. 
As  a protection,  the  ointment  should  be  covered  with 
a layer  of  lint,  or  a piece  of  lint  or  clean  rag  spread 
with  the  ointment  can  be  placed  on  the  raw  surface. 
Remember  always  to  spread  the  lint  on  its  less  fluffy, 
woven  side. 

Sprains  are  caused  by  suddenly  stretching  the  liga- 
ments and  tendons  which  bind  joints  together  and  keep 
bones  in  place.  A sprain  may  cause  great  pain,  and 
render  the  joint  or  limb  quite  useless  and  stiff.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a bad  sprain 
and  a broken  bone  or  torn  muscle.  When  the  injury 
is  near  the  ankle-joint,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  stiffness 
are  very  marked,  and  sometimes  it  is  days  before  the 
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foot  can  bear  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  weeks  or 
months  before  a complete  cure  is  effected. 

A sprained  wrist  or  ankle  should  be  bathed  in  cold 
water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  lead  lotion,  and  a rag, 
dipped  in  cold  lotion,  wrapped  loosely  round  the 
injured  part,  so  that  by  evaporation  the  temperature 
is  lowered  and  inflammation  reduced.  The  rationale 
of  this  method  was  discussed  when  I described  the 
treatment  of  a bruise.  A sprain  is  in  many  ways 
like  a bruise  ; in  each  the  muscles  and  tendons  are 
crushed  and  torn,  and  in  each  blood  is  extravasated 
and  an  inflammatory  lump  appears.  Naturally  the 
treatment  of  such  a crippling  accident  as  a sprain  needs 
more  detailed  advice  than  I can  give  here,  but  the  most 
important  points  are  cold,  evaporating  lotion,  and  rest 
at  first,  followed  in  a day  or  two  by  gently  moving, 
rubbing,  and  kneading  the  joint  and  muscles  of  the 
limb  with  the  use  of  oil  or  turpentine  embrocation. 
It  is  not  wise  to  rest  a sprained  joint  long — it  will 
prolong  the  stiff  and  painful  period.  Many  of  the 
wonderful  bone-setter  cures  of  which  we  read  are 
simply  instances  of  a cured  stiff  joint  following  a 
sprain.  The  joint  gets  stiff,  the  person  cannot  move 
without  pain  and  becomes  a cripple.  A powerful 
man  forcibly  moves  the  joint,  and  hurts  a good  deal 
as  he  breaks  down  the  inflammatory  adhesions  that 
have  formed  between  and  around  the  bone-ends,  but 
almost  entirely  relieves  the  stiffness.  These  cures 
are  not  always  permanent. 
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Fractures  and  Dislocations 

Broken  Bones  or  Fractures  vary  in  severity,  according 
to  their  kind,  situation,  etc.  When,  in  an  accident, 
a bone  is  broken,  there  is  sometimes  a wound,  which 
communicates  at  one  end  with  the  surface  of  the  skin 
and  at  the  other  with  the  break  in  the  bone.  When 
this  happens  the  injury  is  very  serious  ; there  is  what  is 
called  a compound  fracture , and  your  business  as  “ first 
aid”  to  the  patient  is  to  keep  that  wound  clean,  and  not 
allow  the  end  of  the  bone  to  poke  through  the  skin. 

When  a bone  is  broken  there  is  usually  some  dis- 
tortion of  the  limb,  some  irregular  and  unusual  bony 
prominence  which  is  absent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
body,  making  the  part  look  asymmetrical  or  deformed. 
There  is  also,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  some  bending 
and  shortening.  The  injured  person  is  unable  to 
move  the  limb,  or  is  able  to  move  it  only  slightly 
and  with  great  pain  ; but  his  friends  find  an  increased 
and  surprising  mobility,  as  though  there  were  a joint 
in  the  middle  of  the  bone.  If  the  two  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  be  rubbed  against  each  other,  a curious 
grating  {crepitus)  is  felt  and  sometimes  heard.  Many 
patients  have  told  me  that  they  could  actually  feel 
the  bone  snap. 
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When  the  skin  is  unbroken  the  fracture  is  called  a 
« simple  ” one,  and  the  condition  is  much  less  serious. 
Very  often  a sharp  fragment  of  broken  bone  sticks 
up  beneath  the  skin,  and  you  must  use  every  means 
in  your  power  to  keep  that  sharp  point  from  piercing 
the  skin.  I will  give  you  a few  general  directions  to 
this  end.  Do  not  allow  anything  to  touch  or,  in  any 
case,  press  upon  the  bony  lump  ; fix  the  limb  so  that 
the  bones  are  as  immobile  as  possible,  and  there  is  no 
“play’’  between  the  fragments.  To  secure  this  and 
to  draw  the  offending  piece  back  into  position,  stretch 
the  limb  with  as  much  force  as  the  patient  will  allow 
you  to  exert,  before  applying  the  splint  or  other  stiff 
appliance  to  keep  the  bone  in  position.  When  re- 
moving the  injured  person’s  clothes,  it  is  false  economy 
not  to  cut  them.  Do  not  pull  them  off  in  the  ordinary 
way  ; as  a rule  a seam  can  be  found,  and  the  necessary 
division  made  with  a pair  of  scissors. 

Generally  when  the  thigh  is  fractured,  the  person 
cannot  move  the  limb  at  all,  and  there  is  a great  deal 
of  swelling  round  the  hip  or  near  the  middle  of  the 
front  of  the  thigh.  There  is  little  chance  of  the 
fragment  forcing  its  way  through  the  thick  muscles 
and  skin.  Do  not  move  the  patient  from  the  ground 
until  you  have  bandaged  the  lower  limbs  together,  or, 
if  you  have  boards  or  laths  handy,  both  bandage  the 
limbs  together  and  bind  a long  narrow  piece  of 
board  on  the  outer  side  of  the  broken  limb,  so  that  it 
stretches  from  the  armpit  to  the  ankle.  A broom 
handle  is  often  suggested,  but  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

When  the  leg  bones  are  broken,  similar  treatment 
should  be  employed,  but  a short  splint  put  on  inside 
the  limb,  from  the  ankle  to  above  the  knee,  will 
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suffice.  The  ankle  should  be  pulled  during  these 
manipulations  so  that  the  two  broken  fragments  may 
be  put  in  better  apposition  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
cold  should  be  applied  to  the  skin  near  the  fracture, 
in  a manner  similar  to  that  suggested  as  treatment 
for  a bruise.  Whenever  the  lower  limb  is  broken,  a 
shutter  or  door  must  be  placed  under  the  patient,  as 
he  lies  on  the  ground,  so  that  his  body  will  be  kept 
rigid  while  he  is  carried  to  the  hospital,  to  his  home, 
or  to  some  place  where  the  bone  can  be  set  and 
otherwise  dealt  with. 

When  surgical  help  can  be  procured  on  the  spot, 
it  should  at  once  be  obtained  ; when,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  the  person  some  distance  he  must 
be  placed  on  a rigid  flat  support  such  as  described, 
otherwise  a compound  fracture  is  almost  inevitable. 

Fractures  of  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  (humerus) 
generally  cause  much  pain,  movement  is  almost 
impossible,  but  there  is  not  much  deformity.  Often 
it  is  very  easy  to  get  the  grating  sensation  called 
crepitus  as  the  arm  is  moved  ; but  never  try  to  make 
the  bone-ends  grate,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  you  should  find  a fracture,  if  there  be  one  ; your 
duty  is  to  fix  up  the  limb  in  such  a manner  that, 
even  if  there  is  a fracture,  no  harm  will  result  while 
the  person  is  conveyed  to  the  surgeon’s  care.  If  you 
have  good  reason  for  thinking  the  humerus  is  broken 
and  there  is  some  deformity,  pull  the  arm  downwards 
and  bind  round  with  a strip  of  cardboard  or  several 
layers  of  brown  paper  or  some  such  stiff  splint-like 
material,  or  fold  the  paper  so  that  it  forms  a thin 
flat  support  2\  in.  wide  and  a foot  or  more  long,  and 
apply  this  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  upper 
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arm.  Bandage  first  your  splint  to  the  arm  and  then 
fix  the  arm  to  the  side  with  a few  turns  of  bandage 
round  the  chest.  A narrow  sling  to  support  the 
wrist  completes  the  treatment.  You  should  always 
avoid  having  bandages  beneath  a splint.  I have  seen 
a limb  nearly  gangrenous  from  pressure  caused  in 
this  way. 

In  the  case  of  a fractured  collar  bone , which  can 
often  be  recognised  because  of  the  deformity  caused 
by  the  piece  of  broken  bone  sticking  up  nearly 
through  the  skin  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  a figure  of 
8 bandage  round  the  shoulders  and  drawing  them 
back  keeps  the  broken  bone  out  of  harm’s  way. 
Start  the  bandage  behind  the  right  shoulder,  carry 
it  beneath  the  left  armpit  forward  over  the  point  of 
the  left  shoulder,  across  the  back,  beneath  the  right 
armpit,  forward  over  the  point  of  the  right  shoulder, 
across  the  back,  then  to  the  left  armpit  and  so  round 
again  ; while  this  is  going  on,  some  one  must  press  or 
pull  the  patient’s  shoulders  back.  If  bandages  are 
not  available,  place  a pad  in  the  armpit,  fix  the  upper 
arm  to  the  side  with  handkerchiefs  and  support  the 
forearm  with  a sling. 

A broken  wrist  or  forearm  is  a seriously  crippling 
accident,  and  you  should  without  delay  summon  a 
skilled  surgeon.  In  the  meantime,  a flat  splint  at  the 
back  and  front  of  the  arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow 
to  the  patient’s  knuckles,  will  suffice  ; the  splints  can 
be  bandaged  on,  or  simply  tied  near  the  elbow  and  the 
wrist  with  a couple  of  handkerchiefs  ; the  whole  must 
be  supported  in  a large  triangular  sling,  hung  from 
the  neck  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  surgeon  will,  by 
pulling  and  manipulation,  straighten  out  the  lump  at 
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the  wrist,  or,  if  the  fracture  is  higher  up,  will  probably 
apply  the  splints  so  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  faces 
inward  towards  the  body.  In  that  position  the  two 
forearm  bones  are  furthest  removed  from  each  other 
and  there  is  a better  chance  of  them  healing  up  straight. 

Fractures  of  the  small  bones  of  hand  and  foot  are 
very  painful,  and  cause  much  loss  of  power  and 
movement,  but  no  directions  which  I can  give  will 
help  much  in  the  treatment  of  them. 

Broken  ribs , a not  uncommon  accident,  may  be  the 
result  of  crushing  in  a crowd,  or  being  run  over  or 
thrown  from  a bicycle.  If  the  fragments  are  much 
displaced,  this  may  be  a very  dangerous  form  of 
fracture.  The  pleura  or  lung  may  be  torn,  and  blood- 
spitting or  pleurisy  result.  I remember  a poor  old 
man,  who  had  fallen  in  the  street  one  Saturday  night 
and  struck  his  ribs  against  a handcart,  or  some  such 
hard  object,  being  brought  to  hospital  with  two  or 
three  ribs  and  his  collar-bone  broken.  He  insisted 
upon  walking  home,  and  some  hours  later,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a surgeon  had  seen  him  and  carefully 
strapped  up  his  chest,  his  skin  was  blown  out  with 
air  so  that  his  face  was  unrecognisable,  and  even  his 
hands  and  scalp  crackled  when  pressed  upon,  because 
of  the  air  beneath  his  skin.  I have  seen  this  curious 
and  most  dangerous  accident  caused  by  whooping- 
cough  and  diphtheria  as  well  as  by  injuries  to  the 
chest.  There  is  a wound  which  communicates  with 
the  air  in  the  lung  on  one  side  and  the  fat  and  soft 
tissue  beneath  the  skin  on  the  other;  the  more  the 
poor  person  breathes,  the  more  blown-up  he  becomes 
and  consequently  the  greater  difficulty  he  experiences 
in  breathing. 
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A man  whose  rib  is  broken  feels  a sharp  severe 
pain  when  he  takes  a deep  breath,  coughs,  or  sneezes. 
He  should  do  none  of  these  things,  for  fear  that  his 
lung  may  be  torn.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  “ fix  ” 
the  injured  side  of  the  chest,  by  applying  successive 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster  extending  from  the  spine 
round  to  the  breast  bone.  This  strapping  should  be 
done  from  above  downwards,  and  each  band  should 
half  overlap  the  last  one.  It  will  be  quite  unusual 
to  have  proper  plaster  at  hand,  but  a broad  flannel 
bandage  or  even  a carefully  fixed  strip  of  towel 
bound  round  the  chest  will  serve  partially  to  restrain 
the  movements,  and  thus,  perhaps,  save  the  lung 
from  injury. 

The  patient  must  be  propped  up  in  bed,  and  the 
pillows  so  arranged  that  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  movement  of  the  remaining  uninjured  side  of  the 
chest. 

Fracture  of  the  skull  is  a very  dangerous  accident. 
It  may  be  caused  by  direct  violence,  as  a blow  on  the 
head  ; or  indirectly,  as  when  a person  falling  from  a 
height  on  his  feet  breaks  the  base  of  his  skull  against 
the  top  of  his  spinal  column. 

The  skull  is  made  up  of  two  layers  of  hard  bone, 
and  a softer  layer  between  them.  In  fracture  of  the 
vault  or  dome  of  the  skull,  a piece  of  the  inner  hard 
layer  (“inner  table,”  as  it  is  called)  may  be  driven 
into  or  press  upon  the  brain  and  cause  haemorrhage, 
paralysis,  or  fits.  Not  infrequently  after  a blow  on 
the  head,  whether  the  skull  is  fractured  or  not,  the 
person  falls  down  unconscious,  and  remains  so  for 
some  minutes  or  hours.  He  may  be  sick,  and  often  is 
so,  just  before  consciousness  returns.  Sometimes  the 
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brain  is  injured  to  such  an  extent  that  he  gets  more 
comatose  ; snores  and  splutters,  from  paralysis  of  his 
lips,  mouth,  and  throat  muscles  ; and  his  pupils,  at 
first  small,  often  dilate  towards  the  end,  and  death 
ensues,  because  the  breathing  becomes  more  and  more 
laboured  till,  finally,  it  ceases  altogether. 

If  a person  who  has  just  been  hit  on  the  head  has 
an  irregular  ridge  on  the  skull  near  the  injury,  he  has 
probably  a fracture.  If,  after  a fall,  blood  and  clear 
fluid  pour  from  his  ears  or  his  nose,  no  doubt  the 
base  of  his  skull  is  fractured.  In  any  case  of  head 
injury  send  for  assistance  at  once ; get  the  person  to 
bed  in  a quiet,  darkened  room  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  put  an  ice-bag  on  his  head,  preferably  after 
shaving  the  scalp.  If  there  is  a wound,  it  should  be 
cleansed  and  treated  as  suggested  when  wounds  were 
discussed,  and  then  left  covered  with  a cold-watei 
dressing.  When  the  surgeon  comes  he  will  probably 
order  a smart  purge,  spoon  diet,  no  stimulants  of  any 
kind,  and  absolute  rest.  Many  people  with  fractured 
skull  get  better,  but  some  need  a surgical  operation 
to  effect  this  satisfactory  result. 

A broken  back  generally  results  fatally  in  a few 
minutes  or  hours ; absolute  rest,  flat  on  the  back,  is 
the  only  treatment. 

There  are  three  other  fractures  that  I should  like  to 
mention  : fracture  of  the  jaw,  the  nose-bone,  and  the 
knee-cap,  or  patella.  When  the  nose  is  broken  by 
a blow,  you  can  often  save  the  organ  from  obvious 
deformity  by  carefully  setting  the  fracture — that  is  to 
say,  pressing  the  crooked  proboscis  into  its  proper 
shape  again,  and,  if  necessary,  holding  it  there  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  knee-cap  is  generally  broken  by 
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the  unfortunate  individual  slipping  on  the  kerb  or 
when  going  downstairs,  and  breaking  his  knee-cap  just 
as  he  would  break  a stick  across  his  knee.  You 
can  feel  the  gap  between  the  two  broken  fragments. 
There  is  no  special  immediate  treatment,  except  rest 
in  bed  with  the  limb  raised  and  ice  to  the  knee.  The 
surgeon  may  put  on  a splint  or  encase  the  leg  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  either  method  being  very  good  but 
necessitating  a lengthy  sojourn  in  bed  ; or  he  may 
elect  to  operate  and  fix  the  two  broken  fragments 
together  with  silver  wire — a much  more  expeditious, 
though  somewhat  more  risky,  mode  of  treatment. 

A broken  jaw , generally  the  result  of  a blow,  may 
be  caused  by  a fall  or  the  impact  of  some  missile. 
I have  known  the  base  of  the  skull  fractured  by 
a punch  on  the  point  of  the  jaw,  but  usually  this 
injury  is  more  tedious  and  inconvenient  than  dan- 
gerous. The  jaw  is  painful,  useless  for  mastication, 
has  a sort  of  false  hinge  in  the  middle,  and  a swelling 
near  this  point  of  unusual  mobility. 

Put  on  a handkerchief  to  support  the  chin,  tie  it  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  wash  out  the  mouth  very 
frequently  with  hot,  weak  Condy  lotion.  Stimulants 
are  particularly  out  of  place  in  cases  of  fracture  about 
the  face,  because  not  infrequently  the  patient  after 
these  accidents  suffers  from  a form  of  delirium,  closely 
resembling  delirium  tremens,  and  aggravated,  if  not 
actually  excited,  by  any  form  of  alcoholic  liquor. 

Dislocations. — The  two  or  more  bones  which  meet 
at  a joint  may  be  wrenched  out  of  their  normal 
relation  to  each  other,  and  when  this  occurs  it  is 
called  dislocation  of  the  joint.”  Most  of  the  joints 
consist  of  a ball-ended  bone  which  fits  into  another 
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bone,  shaped  as  a socket.  When  the  ball  end  has 
slipped  out,  it  generally  gets  over  the  edge  or  ring  of 
the  socket,  and  is  there  fixed  by  the  muscles  which 
contract  around  it.  Ordinary  pulling  may  be  quite 
ineffectual  as  a means  of  reducing  the  dislocation  and 
deformity.  Some  manipulation,  by  which  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  made  to  “ retrace  its  steps  ’ and  re-enter 
the  cup  prepared  for  it,  has  been  invented  for  reducing 
most  of  the  common  dislocations.  When  the  bone 
has  been  “ out  ” some  time,  the  head  forms  a new  bed, 
and  movement  of  a sort  is  possible,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  two  bones  back  into  their  normal 
relationship.  The  signs  of  dislocation  are  pain,  stiff- 
ness, inability  to  move  the  joint  properly,  shortening 
or  sometimes  increased  length  of  the  limb,  and  always 
some  fairly  definite  deformity  at  the  affected  joint. 

Dislocation  of  the  Shoulder  Joint.— In  this  injury 
the  arm-bone  is  generally  displaced  downwards  and 
a little  inwards  towards  the  collar-bone  ; the  outei 
side  of  the  shoulder  is  flattened,  but  more  “square” 
than  natural.  The  hand  cannot  be  moved  up  to 
the  head,  and  there  is  often  a numbness  and  ting- 
ling in  the  arm  and  hand.  If  there  is  no  doctor 
available,  and  as  it  is  most  important  to  return  the 
bone  to  its  old  habitat  at  once,  I should  advise  you 
to  stand  in  front  of  the  sitting  patient,  grasp  the 
elbow  of  the  injured  limb  in  your  left  hand,  then  seize 
his  wrist  with  your  right  hand,  and  gently  but  firm  y 
rotate  the  upper  arm  outwards  until  you  hear  or  feel 
a little  click  in  the  shoulder  joint,  or  the  patient 
complains  that  you  are  hurting  him  too  much,  then 
bring  the  elbow  across  the  chest  towards  the  middle 
line,  and  place  the  patient’s  hand  on  his  opposite 
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shoulder.  Do  all  this  slowly,  and,  if  at  first  the  bone 
does  not  go  back,  try  once  more ; but  conduct  your 
manipulation  very  gently,  and,  if  the  pain  is  great  or 
the  second  trial  unproductive  of  result,  leave  the  job 
to  the  doctor,  contenting  yourself  with  the  application 
of  a sling  to  the  forearm  and  some  cold  lotion  to  the 
shoulder. 

Dislocation  at  the  Elbow  is  uncommon  and  difficult 
to  reduce.  Put  ice  round  the  joint  and  adjust  a sling. 
Do  not  try  any  violent  pullings,  or  you  may  do  harm. 

Dislocation  of  Finger  or  Thumb  Bones  has  but  to 
be  seen  to  be  diagnosed  ; the  cause  of  the  deformity 
is  so  obvious.  In  each  case,  grasp  the  dislocated  part 
firmly  in  the  right  hand,  pull,  and  at  the  same  time 
guide,  by  pressure  on  its  projecting  end,  the  bone  into 
its  socket.  In  the  case  of  the  thumb,  first  bend  the 
dislocated  portion  backwards  as  far  as  it  will  go,  then 
pull  hard  as  you  slowly  bend  it  forwards  towards  the 
palm,  and,  with  your  own  thumb,  guide  the  bones 
into  position. 

Dislocation  of  the  Jaw  from  yawning,  or  as  the 
result  of  a blow,  is  by  no  means  rare  ; and  I well 
remember  being  called  up  one  morning  at  six  o’clock 
to  see  a poor  girl,  who  had  yawned  violently  when 
she  was  called  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  half-past  five, 
and  found  she  could  not  close  her  mouth  again.  Put 
a towel  in  the  patient’s  mouth  so  that  you  can  use  it 
to  protect  your  thumbs,  while  you  press  on  the  back 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  thus  force  the  jaw  directly 
downwards.  The  muscles  will  do  the  rest  for  you, 
and  convey  the  bone  into  position.  Some  people  can 
dislocate  their  lower  jaws  at  will,  and  they  perform  the 
trick  several  times  a day.  It  is  a tiresome  habit  to 
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acquire,  and,  once  acquired,  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
It  maybe  necessary  to  wear  a jaw  bandage  for  several 
weeks  to  get  the  bones  to  lie  again  happily  together 
in  their  proper  anatomical  relationship. 

The  only  other  dislocation  of  any  great  importance 
for  you  to  know  is  Dislocation  of  the  Hip.  Usually 
after  this  accident  the  thigh  is  slightly  bent,  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe  rests  on  the  instep  of  the  opposite 
foot,  the  whole  body  is  bowed  forward,  and  the  natural 
roundness  of  the  hip  is  lost.  If  you  cannot  possibly 
get  a surgeon,  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  place 
the  sufferer  on  his  back  immediately  after  the  injury, 
seize  the  ankle  of  the  injured  limb,  lift  up  the  leg  and 
thigh,  bend  at  the  knee  outwards  or  inwards,  whichever 
may  seem  easier,  and  rotate  or  roll  the  thigh-bone  in 
a similar  way,  judging  the  direction  as  before  along  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  Do  all  this  slowly,  rotating 
the  thigh  as  far  as  it  will  go  without  using  great  force, 
then  suddenly  bring  the  whole  limb  down  parallel  to 
its  uninjured  fellow.  If  this  method  is  at  the  second 
or  third  trial  unsuccessful,  you  must  try  what  traction 
alone  will  do,  and,  having  fixed  a jack  towel  round 
the  thigh,  attempt  to  pull  down  the  limb  into  position. 
This  you  may  perhaps  succeed  in  doing,  with  the  aid 
of  your  friends,  if  the  patient’s  capacity  for  bearing 
pain  is  great,  while  his  muscular  power  is  compara- 
tively small.  Should  it  be  impossible  to  reduce  the 
dislocation,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  will  find  or 
make  for  itself  a new  socket  in  which  it  will  move, 
but  not  so  well  as  in  the  original  one.  Some  persons 
are  born  with  one  or  other  hip  out  of  joint ; the 
movements  are  free  and  painless,  but  the  joint  is 
very  insecure. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Burns  and  Scalds 

The  slighter  a Burn  is,  as  a rule,  the  more  pain  it 
causes,  because  a burn  which  only  destroys  or  inflames 
the  outer  surface  of  the  skin  irritates  and  inflames 
the  very  sensitive  skin  nerves,  whereas  a more  severe 
burn  destroys  these  nerves  absolutely  and  so  the  pain 
is  less  acute. 

The  skin  may  be  merely  reddened  or  blisters  may 
be  caused  ; in  these  forms,  healing  takes  place  without 
much  loss ; there  is  no  ulceration  and  no  subsequent 
scarring.  The  danger  is  slight  except  in  babies  or  in 
old  and  feeble  persons,  and  then  only  if  large  areas  of 
skin  are  affected.  Children  suffer  much  more  from 
the  effect  of  a burn  than  adults.  A fire  burn  is 
particularly  serious  in  their  case.  They  sometimes 
get  restless,  blue  or  pallid,  and  thirsty  (the  symptoms 
of  shock  and  heart  failure)  from  quite  a slight  burn 
of  the  chest  or  arms  caused  by  falling  against  the 
fire-bars  or  by  an  upset  lamp. 

In  more  severe  accidents  the  true  skin  or  even  the 
muscles  and  bones  may  be  burnt ; these  horrible 
injuries  result  in  serious  sloughing  of  the  tissues,  deep 
ulcers  form,  which  are  much  more  painful  than  the 
original  burn,  and  often  take  a long  time  to  heal. 
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When  they  do  heal,  they  leave  large  unsightly  scars 
which  contract,  because  they  are  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue,  and  I have  seen  these  contractions  cause 
fearful  deformities.  A burn  under  the  chin  may 
make  it  impossible  to  close  the  mouth,  one  on  the 
cheek  may  draw  down  the  lower  eyelid,  and  so  on. 
Skin-grafting  and  other  surgical  operations  relieve 
some  of  the  worst  results  of  a severe  burn. 

Scalds  are  not  accompanied  by  such  severe  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  and  heart  failure  is  very  rare 
as  a consequence  of  them.  The  common  causes  in 
children  are  upsetting  the  teapot  or  trying  to  drink 
out  of  a boiling  kettle  ; in  adults  I have  most  often 
seen  scalds  resulting  from  boiling  fat. 

There  is  less  sloughing  and  ulceration  after  a scald 
and  therefore  scarring  is  unusual.  For  both  slight 
burns  and  scalds  the  best  application  is  lead  or 
picric  (£  per  cent.)  lotion.  This  should  be  put  on 
cold,  a rag  or  piece  of  lint  should  be  bandaged  on 
the  burnt  part  and  kept  wet  with  either  lotion  or 
cold  water.  Other  favourite  applications  are  oil,  or 
lime-water  mixed  with  linseed  oil  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  Carron  oil,  so-called  because  the  mixture 
was  so  largely  used  at  the  Carron  iron  works,  but  I 
believe  you  will  always  find  a wet,  cold,  evaporating 
lotion  a more  pleasant  application  and,  if  the  skin 
should  break,  it  certainly  keeps  the  wound  cleaner. 
Nothing  takes  away  the  pain  of  a burn  or  scald  like 
the  very  weak  picric  acid  lotion  ; but  of  course  it  is 
rarely  at  hand,  and  is  useless  if  put  on  a wound 
already  smothered  with  greasy  stuff.  Some  people 
use  a strong  solution  of  washing  soda  and  water 
and  they  say  this  takes  the  inflammation  out  of  the 
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skin,  but  I have  not  been  very  successful  with  this 
lotion.  When  the  burn  is  severe  or  extends  over  a 
large  area,  use  lead  lotion,  or  boracic  ointment 
spread  on  lint,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  such 
stimulants  as  coffee,  sal  volatile,  or  even  brandy  with 
egg  and  milk.  As  severe  burns  are  very  dangerous, 
you  must  not  attempt  to  treat  the  patient  without 
first  seeking  skilled  personal  advice. 

When  a child  is  burned  or  scalded,  cover  the  skin 
at  once  with  cold  water  rags  and  keep  them  wet,  put 
the  child  to  bed,  but  do  not  wrap  him  up  so  that  he 
will  be  warm  ; let  the  water  evaporate  and  so  cool 
him  down.  Children  under  such  circumstances  need 
a great  deal  of  soothing,  and  occasionally  a sedative 
draught  as  well  as  a stimulant. 

When  blisters  form,  snip  them  with  an  absolutely 
clean  pair  of  scissors  and  let  the  fluid  out,  but  do  not 
remove  the  piece  of  skin  ; it  acts  as  a most  efficient 
protection  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cuticle.  When 
the  sloughs  begin  to  separate  and  the  wounds  and 
ulcers  get  foul,  there  is  nothing  so  soothing  and 
satisfactory  as  a charcoal  poultice.  But  do  nothing 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  except  apply  cold 
wet  dressings,  and  perhaps  give  a stimulant,  till  the 
doctor  comes,  and  leave  the  case  absolutely  in  his 
hands  when  you  have  delivered  over  your  responsi- 
bility to  him. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Tumours  or  Lumps 

Any  small  excrescence  or  lump  in  or  beneath  the 
skin  may  be  called  a tumour.  You  must  not  think, 
because  you  have  a little  lump  somewhere,  which 
some  unthinking  medical  person  calls  a tumour,  that 
you  are  doomed  to  die  of  Cancer.  Cancer  is  not 
an  exceedingly  common  disease ; lumps  of  various 
sorts  are  very  common,  and  usually  quite  innocent, 
though  frequently  disfiguring. 

Moles  and  birthmarks  of  all  sorts  are  best  not 
interfered  with,  unless  by  a skilled  surgeon.  Black 
moles  I think  it  is  wise  to  have  removed,  as  sometimes 
they  grow  rapidly  and  lose  their  innocent  characters. 
Those  little  red  spots,  from  which  the  redness  dis- 
appears when  pressure  is  applied  to  them  with  a 
piece  of  glass,  or  when  the  pressure  of  a finger  has 
squeezed  out  the  blood,  are  called  Ncevi,  and  consist  of 
many  little  dilated  blood  channels.  These  nasvi  grow 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  very  rapidly,  and  in  the 
latter  case  need  cauterising  or  cutting  out,  otherwise 
they  may  attain  horrible  proportions.  I remember  a 
girl  who  had  one  side  of  her  face  distorted  and  dis- 
figured by  a huge  nsevus,  and  another  who  carried 
about  two  or  three  pounds  of  this  growth  contained 
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in  the  skin  round  her  hip,  which,  among  other  things, 
had  caused  deformity  of  the  hip  and  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing. Those  curious  so-called  port-wine  stains,  from 
which  some  persons  faces  suffer,  are  of  a similar 
nature. 

Warts  are  displeasing  little  lumps  which  come  we 
know  not  why,  and  very  often  disappear  equally 
without  reason,  perhaps  after  some  charm  has  been 
said  over  them.  It  would  be  wonderful,  taking  into 
consideration  the  way  these  excrescences  come  and 
go,  and  also  the  number  of  charms  which  are  used 
to  disperse  them,  if  the  charm  were  not  sometimes 
successful.  Corns  are  of  a similar  nature,  but  warts 
come  without  rubbing,  whereas  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent pressure  is  the  usual  exciting  cause  of  the 
hard  and  painful  bits  of  skin  called  corns.  Glacial 
acetic  acid,  dropped  or  laid  on  the  top  of  the  wart  and 
allowed  to  soak  in,  is  an  effective  application.  If  the 
acetic  acid  is  put  on  twice  a day,  the  wart  usually 
peels  off  in  about  a week’s  time  and  leaves  natural 
skin  in  its  place.  Be  careful  not  to  get  the  acid  on  to 
the  thin  normal  skin  around  the  growth,  or  a hole  will 
result.  Most  of  the  corn  and  wart-cures  are  fairly 
good  ; they  contain  salicylic  acid,  which  forms  a little 
cap  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  when  this  cap  is  removed,  at  the  end  of  five  or 
six  days,  the  corn  or  wart  comes  away  with  it.  Large 
crops  of  warts  may  appear  on  skin  irritated  by  some 
discharge,  or  by  constant  immersion  in  an  irritating 
liquid.  These  disappear  with  the  cause,  and  should 
be  treated  by  cleanliness,  plenty  of  soft  water,  and 
some  weak  bland  lotion  like  that  containing  the  sub- 
acetate of  lead. 
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Wens  can,  in  early  stages,  sometimes  be  cured  by 
pressing  out  the  soft  contents  through  a little  hole  in 
the  top,  or,  after  most  careful  and  scrupulous  cleaning 
of  both  skin  and  needle,  a hole  may  be  made.  As 
the  stuff  inside  easily  gets  infected  and  suppurates 
(forms  matter),  it  is  better  not  to  meddle  with  these 
small  surgical  operations,  unless  you  are  obliged.  If 
you  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  the  top  rubbed 
off  a wen,  an  ulcer  will  form,  which  will  be  very  long 
in  healing,  unless  a surgeon  scrape  away  the  base  or 
root  of  the  tumour. 

Polypus. — A Polypus  is  a small  growth  attached  to 
the  end  of  a narrow  stalk.  It  may  grow  in  the  nose 
or  throat,  and  causes  a stuffy  sensation,  nose-bleeding, 
frequent  colds  in  the  head  and  throat,  and  sometimes 
a yellow  discharge  from  the  nose,  hoarseness,  and 
cough.  Headache  is  also  a common  symptom.  Polypi 
are  also  now  and  then  found  growing  from  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  lower  bowel.  They  cause 
bleeding  and  other  signs  of  piles.  No  simple  treat- 
ment can  be  suggested  which  will  be  efficient.  A 
surgeon  must  remove  them. 

Enlarged  Glands  in  the  neck,  armpit,  groin,  etc., 
are  usually  due  to  some  irritation,  such  as  a poisoned 
cut,  a group  of  pimples,  an  ulcer,  or  a cancer  of 
some  kind  situated  in  the  area  drained  by  the  gland. 
Glands  serve  to  filter  the  body-juice,  which  is  a 
clear  fluid  called  lymph  (you  will  have  seen  it  collect 
beneath  a blister  or  on  a graze,  where  it  hardens  to 
form  the  scab),  conveyed  to  the  gland  from  the  flesh 
around,  along  very  thin-walled  tubes  called  lymph 
ducts.  A poisoned  cut  on  the  finger  may  cause  a 
lump  in  the  armpit,  or  sometimes  at  the  elbow,  where 
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the  first  arm-gland  is  found.  Enlarged  glands  in 
the  neck  are  the  most  common  type  of  this  disease. 
They  may  be  caused  by  bad  teeth,  a sore  throat, 
ulcerated  tongue,  sore  places  on  the  head  or  face,  or 
they  may  swell  entirely  on  their  own  account,  because 
infected  with  the  tubercle  bacillus,  or  the  virus  of 
cancer;  but  these  two  last  are  by  no  means  common 
causes.  An  inflamed  and  painful  gland  should  be 
painted  with  belladonna  and  glycerine,  and  a 
fomentation  put  on  over  the  paint.  But  first,  and 
most  important,  find  out  the  source  of  irritation — 
sore  throat,  cut,  or  bad  tooth— and  treat  that.  An 
enlarged,  not  inflamed,  painless  gland  may  be  painted 
with  iodine,  but  really  often  needs  very  careful 
examination  before  its  true  nature  can  be  discovered  ; 
for  this  reason,  it  is  much  best  not  to  paint  at  all, 
but  get  a professional  opinion  at  once.  If  there  is 
a discharge  from  the  ears,  very  often  a lump  (gland) 
appears  just  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Patients 
bring  their  children  to  me  now  and  then,  with  the 
story  that  the  “kernels  of  the  child’s  ears  have 
dropped”  ; this  lump  is  what  they  mean.  A similar 
lump  may  be  caused  by  sore  places  on  the  scalp. 
Treatment  consists  in  syringing  the  ears  or  cleaning 
the  head,  and  giving  such  tonics  as  cod-liver  oil, 
maltine,  cream,  etc.  These  tonic  remedies  are  good 
in  every  case  of  enlarged  glands.  Never  rub  glands  ; 
gentle  massage  sometimes  aids  in  dispersing  the 
lump,  but  if  not  done  by  a trained  masseur,  does 
more  harm  than  good.  These  inflamed  glands  some- 
times suppurate,  as  it  is  called,  and  matter  is  formed. 
Then  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a bag  of  fluid  in 
the  neck,  and  there  may  be  an  increase  in  pain,  with 
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fever,  and  even  abscesses  elsewhere,  consequent  on 
the  blood  becoming  poisoned.  When  the  abscess, 
“coming  to  a head,”  gets  near  the  skin,  there  is  a 
red,  tender,  soft  spot,  where  the  skin  is  adherent  to 
the  gland  ; and  if  the  abscess  bursts,  and  matter 
comes  out,  a ragged-edged  ulcer  forms.  When  this 
ulcer  heals,  it  leaves  an  unsightly  depressed  and 
puckered  scar.  All  this  may  be  obviated  very  often 
by  the  timely  intervention  of  a surgeon.  If  the 
abscess  be  near  the  jaw,  and  connected  with  a 
decayed  tooth,  there  will  be  less  chance  of  a scar 
resulting  if  the  fig  remedy,  of  which  I spoke  when 
talking  of  toothache,  is  tried.  Should  the  fig  poultice 
be  insufficient  to  cause  the  abscess  or  gumboil  to 
burst  into  the  mouth,  the  help  of  a surgeon’s  lancet 
will  be  necessary. 

Lumps  rather  like  glands,  but  in  parts  of  the  body 
where  glands  are  rarely  or  never  found,  may  be  Fatty 
Tumours.  They  are  as  a rule  painless,  grow  slowly, 
are  attached  to  the  skin,  and  not  inflamed.  Most 
frequently  they  are  found  on  the  back,  the  buttocks, 
or  the  shoulders.  Unless  they  are  inconvenient  or 
cause  pain,  or,  after  injury,  become  ulcerated,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  have  them  removed  ; but  should 
they  be  troublesome,  the  largest  fatty  tumours  can 
easily  be  removed  after  the  skin  has  been  cut. 

Housemaid’s  Knee  is  a painful  elastic  swelling 
at  the  front  of  the  knee-cap,  which  results  from 
excessive  kneeling,  and  hence  it  is  most  common 
in  housemaids,  but  may  occur  in  any  person  who 
has  to  kneel  much.  It  gives  comparatively  little 
inconvenience,  unless  knocked,  and  inflamed  ; then  it 
may  become  very  painful,  throbbing  and  shooting. 
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These  signs  suggest  that  matter  is  forming— a rather 
dangerous  complication  of  this  otherwise  inconvenient 
but  not  serious  ailment.  Do  not  kneel  on  the  bare 
floor;  rub  the  knee-joint  occasionally,  the  knee-cap 
especially,  with  oil  or  embrocation,  and  you  will  in 
most  cases  prevent  the  lump  forming. 

If  the  lump  has  formed,  protect  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  knocks  or  wounds,  and  should  it  cause 
you  much  pain,  get  a doctor  to  remove  it.  Painting 
with  iodine,  acetic  acid,  or  other  form  of  counter- 
irritant  does  no  good,  and  I cannot  recommend  these 
forms  of  treatment.  When  inflamed,  the  knee  should 
be  kept  absolutely  at  rest  between  sand-bags  or  on  a 
splint,  while  cold,  applied  by  means  of  an  ice-bag  or 
ice-poultice  (broken-up  ice  put  into  a thin  cotton  or 
muslin  bag),  relieves  the  pain  and  greatly  reduces  the 
inflammation. 

A lump  may  appear  at  the  wrist  of  a person 
whose  work  necessitates  the  excessive  use  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  hand  at  the  wrist  joint. 
This  lump,  called  a Ganglion,  is  a cyst  connected 
with  the  tendons  (leaders)  ; it  contains  a little  white- 
of-egg-like  fluid.  It  may  cause  neither  pain  nor 
inconvenience,  but  often  interferes  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  hands  and  fingers.  It  is  usually  a rather 
small,  fairly  movable,  elastic  tumour.  Unless  the 
ganglion  is  large  and  complicated,  and  contains  tuber- 
culous material,  it  is  quite  a slight  and  innocent  ail- 
ment. Ganglion  used  to  be  cured  by  a severe  blow 
from  the  back  of  the  family  Bible,  which  acted  by 
breaking  the  cyst  wall  and  squashing  the  ganglion 
flat.  This  method,  or  one  of  its  modifications,  such 
as  pressing  on  the  lump  with  both  thumbs,  the  idea 
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being  to  burst  the  sac  wall  and  let  the  juice  free,  is 
still  sometimes  practised  ; but  it  seems  in  these  scientific 
days  a relic  of  barbarism,  and  I cannot  advise  you  to 
experiment  on  your  ganglion-bearing  friend.  There 
is  no  other  curative  method,  as  far  as  I know, 
except  a surgical  operation,  in  which  the  whole  lump 
is  cut  out,  or  a hole  made,  the  fluid  expressed, 
and  a tight  band  applied,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a 
re-accumulation. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  that  dreadful  group  of  tumours, 
the  Cancers.  Cancer  in  any  of  its  forms  must  not 
be  discussed  or  thought  of  lightly,  nor  must  such  fear 
be  inspired  by  the  appearance  of  a lump  suggesting 
that  disease,  as  to  cause  the  sufferer  to  hide  his  or  her 
affliction,  so  neglecting  to  call  in  the  doctor  until  it  is 
too  late  for  his  skill  to  relieve  or  cure  the  growth. 

A woman  finds  a lump  in  her  breast : immediately 
she  thinks  she  has  a cancer,  and  that  it  is  incurable. 
She  wanders  miserably  about,  and  broods  on  the 
horrid  fate  which  menaces  her,  instead  of  confiding 
her  trouble  to  some  good  medical  man,  who  will  tell 
her  perhaps  that  the  lump  is  not  a cancer  at  all, 
or  that  an  operation  will  cure  her.  If  women  with 
tumours  in  the  breast  would  only  consult  a doctor 
who  knows  his  business,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a 
lump,  an  incredible  proportion  would  be  absolutely 
cured.  It  is  the  neglected  cases  which  are  so  serious 
and  quite  incurable.  Delay  is  perhaps  more  dangerous 
in  cancer  than  in  any  other  form  of  disease.  It  seems 
wise  here  to  mention  a few  of  the  common  causes  of 
tumour  (or  swelling)  in  the  breast.  Children  get  small 
inflammatory  lumps,  which  go  on  to  the  formation 
of  matter,  and  an  abscess  results.  This  inflammation 
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and  abscess  are  often  due  to  a dirty-handed  nurse 
or  midwife  “rubbing  away  the  milk,”  as  it  is  called; 
in  other  words,  rubbing  in  the  dirt  off  her  hands,  and 
injuring  the  breast  so  that  it  inflames.  In  any  case, 
clean  hands  or  dirty,  the  performance  is  quite  unneces- 
sary and  unjustifiable.  This  lump  should  never  occur, 
but  when  by  some  mischance  you  have  to  treat  it, 
apply  hot  fomentations,  and,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
care  in  the  world,  the  abscess  will  probably  need 
lancing.  Boy  babies  get  this  complaint  at  least  as 
often  as  girls,  if  they  are  subjected  to  an  equal 
degree  of  maltreatment. 

In  young  adults  the  most  common  cause  of  a breast 
tumour  is  an  innocent  hard  lump  called  a Fibro- 
adenoma, and  composed  of  fibrous  (scar-like)  material 
and  the  ordinary  breast  tissue.  This  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  breasts  of  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  it  is  best  to  have  the  tumour  removed  by 
a slight  operation  before  it  gets  large,  for  it  is  some- 
times painful,  heavy,  and  unsightly.  A knock  may 
cause  inflammation,  and  an  inflammatory  tumour 
result.  Young  married  women  occasionally  get  their 
breasts  infected  with  some  abscess-forming  virus  when 
suckling  ; this  causes  a painful  form  of  abscess.  The 
way  to  prevent  such  a calamity  is  to  wash  the  nipple 
before  and  after  the  baby  is  put  to  the  breast,  and  if 
the  nipple  gets  at  all  sore  be  more  cleanly  than  ever. 
Put  on  a little  borax  and  glycerine  frequently,  and  use 
a nipple  shield  whenever  practicable.  There  is  always 
something  wrong,  a crack,  patch  of  eczema,  or  slight 
excoriation,  when  suckling  causes  sharp  pain  to  the 
mother.  Do  not  neglect  these  trivial  symptoms  ; the 
abscess  which  may  result  is  not  a disease  to  be  trifled 
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with.  If  the  breast  becomes  inflamed,  poppy-head 
fomentations  relieve  the  pain  a little.  The  pain 
caused  by  a heavy  breast,  inflamed  or  filled  with 
milk,  for  which,  unhappily,  there  is  no  use,  may  be 
relieved  somewhat  by  fashioning  and  applying  a sling 
made  from  a silk  handkerchief ; this  will  support  the 
organ,  and  prevent  that  dragging  feeling.  Get  your 
doctor  to  give  you  something  to  stop  the  production 
of  milk.  Epsom  salts  internally,  and  belladonna 
plasters  externally,  constitute  the  ordinary  routine 
in  these  cases. 

Occasionally  one  of  the  milk  ducts  becomes  blocked 
and  a hard  round  lump  forms,  which  is  really  a milk 
cyst,  although  it  resembles  a cancer.  An  operation 
is  often  necessary  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  The 
true  cancer  of  the  breast  commences  generally  as  a 
painless  hard  lump  in  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
breast,  but  it  may  start  in  any  portion  of  the  organ. 
You  may  take  it  as  an  almost  invariable  rule  that 
very  painful  tumours  are  inflammatory.  Cancer  does 
not  cause  pain  at  first,  and  rarely  causes  much  pain 
until  an  ulcer  or  sore  place  forms.  There  may  be  a 
lump,  which  is  an  enlarged  gland,  in  the  armpit,  cor- 
responding in  side  to  the  diseased  breast.  Wherever 
you  are,  or  whatever  your  arrangements,  when  you 
find  a lump  in  your  breast  let  me  implore  you  to  seek 
at  once  the  best  advice  possible,  and  not  rest  until  you 
have  had  a sound  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  lump. 
If  it  is  a cancer,  do  not  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  an  operation  for  its  complete  removal,  in  such 
manner  as  your  highly  skilled  surgeon  may,  in  his 
wisdom,  suggest.  If  a thorough  operation  be  done 
while  the  tumour  is  small  and  the  patient’s  health  is 
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good,  there  is  an  excellent  chance  that  the  disease 
may  be  cured,  almost  painlessly.  Should  the  disease 
recur  after  operation,  there  is  still  a chance  for  early 
operation,  and  I have  known  patients  recover  com- 
pletely, even  after  three  or  four  operations  for  recur- 
rences. Don  t use  the  various  quack  nostrums  and 
irritating  applications  ; they  are  only  justifiable  when 
the  disease  has  progressed  so  far  that  no  ordinary, 
well-tried  remedies  are  of  the  least  avail. 

Cancer  of  the  Face  (Rodent  ulcer)  begins  as  a 
little  uninflamed  pimple,  generally  near  the  eye  or 
bridge  of  the  nose  ; it  grows  very  slowly,  but  soon 
an  ulcer  forms.  This,  unless  cut  out,  progresses  and 
eats  away,  in  the  course  of  perhaps  ten  or  twenty 
years,  the  whole  of  the  poor  patient’s  face. 

Cancer  of  the  Tongue  is  most  common  in  middle- 
aged  men  who  have  smoked  a great  deal,  taken  a 
great  deal  of  strong  alcoholic  liquor,  and  also  those 
who  get  a chronically  white,  thickly  furred  tongue  as 
the  result  of  syphilis.  First  there  is  a tiny  wart,  then 
the  top  of  the  wart  is  rubbed  off  and  there  is  an  ulcer, 
glands  enlarge  in  the  neck,  the  tongue  gets  stiff  and 
perhaps  there  is  a great  deal  of  salivation.  Early 
opeiation  and  very  careful  cleansing  of  the  mouth 
with  Condy’s  Fluid  is  the  only  right  treatment. 

Cancerous  swelling  of  the  jaw  is  uncommon,  as  also 
is  a cancerous  lump  followed  by  an  ulcer  on  the 
finger  or  arm. 

In  Cancer  of  the  Stomach  there  is  loss  of  energy, 
wasting,  loss  of  appetite,  unreasoning  dislike  for  meat! 
and  a later  symptom  is  the  vomiting  of  large  quantities 
of  partially  digested  food  at  intervals  of  a day  or  two 
associated  with  obstinate  constipation.  Now  and  then 
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the  patient  vomits  a little  disintegrated  blood,  which 
looks  like  coffee  grounds.  Cancer  of  the  Bowel  causes 
obstruction,  blood  in  the  motions,  and  a tumour  in  the 
abdomen.  Cancer  of  the  Kidney  or  Bladder  causes 
blood  in  the  water.  Cancer  of  the  Liver  is  generally 
secondary  to  Cancer  of  the  Stomach.  This  disease  is 
the  only  one,  so  far  mentioned,  which  cannot  ever  be 
cured  by  an  operation.  A lump  near  the  knee-joint, 
not  caused  by  a blow  or  strain,  and  rising  out  of  the 
thigh  bone  or  expanding  in  the  head  of  one  of  the 
leg  bones  needs  careful  investigation  ; the  latter  form 
of  disease  is  the  less  dangerous,  and  is  often  com- 
pletely cured  by  removal.  Cancer  of  the  Foot  is 
rare,  but  a lump  may  grow  from,  or  in,  almost  any 
part  of  the  body  and  start  as,  or  become,  a cancer. 
Let  me  finally  impress  upon  you  the  absolute  necessity 
of  having  that  lump  investigated  and  treated  without 
the  smallest  delay.  Many  people  who  read  this  will 
have  lumps  or  may  develop  growths,  which  are  quite 
innocent : so  much  the  better ; but  it  is  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  to  go  to  the  doctor  once  or  twice  for 
an  innocent  little  tumour  of  no  particular  importance, 
than  that  a death-bearing  cancer  should  be  neglected 
till  it  is  past  all  chance  of  cure.  Cancer  of  the 
tongue  is  very  rare  in  young  women.  I remember 
one  case,  the  story  of  which  may  impress  these  truths 
upon  your  mind.  A girl  of  twenty-four  was  employed 
as  saleswoman  in  one  of  the  large  West  End  drapery 
shops  ; she  developed  a little  cancerous  ulcer  on  her 
tongue,  and  this  was  cut  out  by  one  of  our  greatest 
surgeons,  who  has  made  the  tongue  a special  study. 
He  told  her  that  she  ought  to  have  an  operation  also 
on  her  neck  for  the  removal  of  some  glands,  which 
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usually  enlarge  and  become  cancerous,  even  after  the 
primary  growth  has  been  taken  away.  A scar  on  her 
neck  would  interfere  with  her  chances  of  good  employ- 
ment, she  said,  so  the  surgeon  reluctantly  let  her  go 
away,  and  admonished  her  that,  should  she  find  the 
slightest  lump  in  her  neck,  she  must  come  to  him 
without  delay  for  the  second  operation.  A little 
lump  did  appear ; for  some  reason  or  other,  this 
was  neglected,  and  three  or  four  weeks  after  the 
recurrence  was  first  noticed,  the  surgeon  saw  her. 
He  operated  forthwith,  but  found  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  whole  growth,  the  disease  followed 
its  usual  course,  killing  her  a few  months  later.  This 
few  weeks’  delay  cost  the  poor  girl  her  life. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Rupture 

Rupture,  called  by  doctors  Hernia,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  passage  of  a piece  of  the  bowel  through 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen  (or  belly).  A lump  is 
formed,  usually  in  the  groin,  sometimes  at  the  top 
of  the  thigh  or  at  the  navel.  This  lump  consists  of 
a piece  of  bowel  which  has  escaped  through  a tear 
or  weak  place  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  belly  wall. 
When  the  patient  lies  down  and  gently  presses  on 
the  lump  it  usually  disappears  and  you  may  hear  a 
gurgle  as  the  bowel  slips  back  into  its  proper  cavity. 

Rupture  is  caused  by  violent  strains  and  lifting 
heavy  weights  and  there  is  often  some  naturally  weak 
spot  at  which  the  abdominal  wall  gives  way.  Women 
are  affected  less  often  than  men.  Children  are  some- 
times “ ruptured  ” through  the  strain  of  coughing  or 
crying  ; in  these  cases  the  trouble,  if  not  actually 
caused  by  flatulence  or  indigestion,  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  them.  In  quite  young  children  you  may 
find  a lump  protruding  from  the  navel,  which,  could 
you  look  inside,  would  be  seen  to  contain  a bit  of 
bowel. 

When  the  rupture  can  easily  be  replaced,  it  is  not 
a very  dangerous  disease,  and  may  be  treated  by 
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avoiding  strains,  violent  coughing  and  lifting  weights  ; 
at  the  same  time  the  hole  in  the  abdominal  wall 
should  be  blocked  by  the  pad  of  a well-fitting  truss. 

A truss  consists  of  a circular  metal  spring,  which 
fits  round  the  body  just  below  the  hips,  and  a pad 
attached  to  one  end  of  the  spring,  so  that  it  presses 
on  the  weak  spot  and  keeps  the  bowel  from  escaping. 

Constipation,  indigestion,  and  especially  flatulence 
must  be  guarded  against  as  they  each  tend  to  increase 
the  pressure  in  the  belly  and  force  out  the  piece  of 
bowel.  The  truss  should  be  made  specially  for  the 
patient,  and  no  one  who  has  a rupture  is  justified 
in  treating  it  without  the  advice  of  a doctor. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  piece  of  bowel  which 
has  escaped  may  be  injured  and  may  swell  or  become 
twisted  and  so  block  the  passage  inside.  When  this 
occurs,  the  “ strangulated  ” or  “ irreducible  ” hernia 
which  results  is  most  dangerous,  and  unless  the 
surgeon  can — by  manipulation,  a hot  bath,  or  an 
ice-bag — cause  the  hernia  to  return  very  speedily, 
he  must  proceed  to  operate.  He  divides  the  skin, 
replaces  the  bit  of  bowel,  perhaps  first  enlarging  the 
hole  by  which  it  escaped,  and  then  sews  up  the  weak 
spot,  so  that  the  trouble  cannot  return. 

A man  with  a rupture  which  will  not  go  back 
should  immediately  consult  a doctor.  If  he  is  also 
sick,  constipated,  and  cannot  pass  flatulence,  he  is  very 
dangerously  ill,  and  an  operation  may  be  the  only 
thing  which  can  save  his  life. 

Apoplexy  or  “ Stroke.”— Apoplexy  affects  most 
often  middle-aged  men  who  are  rather  stout,  energetic, 
and  full-blooded.  Often  the  seizure  is  quite  sudden. 
The  man  may  be  going  about  his  ordinary  daily  duties, 
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when  suddenly  he  is  stricken  down  and  falls  uncon- 
scious to  the  ground  ; his  face  is  flushed,  his  skin 
moist;  and  he  snores  or  blows  out  his  lips  and  cheeks 
as  he  breathes.  Sometimes  one  side  of  the  face  is 
twisted,  contracted,  or  twitching,  while  the  other  side 
is  almost  immobile.  The  patient  is  generally  quite 
unconscious,  and  has  weakness  or  absolute  paralysis 
of  the  limbs  of  one  side. 

A person  attacked  in  this  way  should  be  carried 
home  in  a horizontal  position  on  a door,  shutter,  or 
stretcher,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  His  clothes 
should  be  loosened  and  his  mouth  wiped  out.  He 
should  not  be  given  any  stimulant,  and  no  further 
treatment  is  advisable  until  the  doctor  has  arrived. 

The  cause  of  this  dangerous  and  frequently  fatal 
malady  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  brain.  A clot 
of  blood  formed  in  the  heart  may  have  been  carried 
by  the  blood-stream  to  an  artery  of  the  brain,  or  an 
artery  may  have  ruptured  and  the  blood  become 
effused  or  extravasated  among  the  brain  cells.  When 
either  of  these  two  accidents  happens,  there  is,  as 
a rule,  so  much  damage  done  to  the  brain  substance 
that  part  of  the  body  remains  permanently  paralysed, 
even  after  recovery  from  the  first  acute  stage  of 
the  attack.  When  the  right  side  of  the  body  is 
paralysed,  there  is  generally  some  affection  of  the 
speech,  and  the  unfortunate  person  may  be  unable 
to  write  distinctly. 

Suppose  that  apoplexy  is  due  to  a burst  artery  in 
the  brain;  if  you  give  stimulants,  the  heart  will  pump 
more  violently  and  more  blood  will  be  forced  out 
into  the  brain  substance,  increasing  the  damage  and 
rendering  the  unconsciousness  deeper. 
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Violent  exertion,  alcoholic  stimulation,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun’s  rays,  all  tend  to  cause  an 
apoplectic  stroke  in  a man  who  is  naturally  sus- 
ceptible, that  is  to  say  of  an  apoplectic,  full-blooded 
type,  with  short  neck,  red  face,  and  prematurely  bald 
head.  Non-stimulating  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of 
vegetables  and  white  meats,  fairly  frequent  doses 
of  aperients,  and  avoidance  of  those  special  predis- 
posing causes  just  mentioned  will  ward  off  a second 
attack  when  the  first  attack  has  been  a slight  one. 
Such  careful  rules  of  life  should  be  closely  adhered 
to  by  a person  of  the  apoplectic  type,  if  he  suffers 
from  violent  headache,  flashes  of  light,  dizziness 
and  insomnia,  etc.,  for  all  these  may  herald  a serious 
attack. 

Heat-apoplexy,  a form  of  sunstroke,  has  similar 
symptoms  ; cold  to  the  body  and  especially  to  the 
head,  is  an  important  addition  to  the  treatment. 

Anaemia  or  Bloodlessness. — Anything  that  causes 
loss  of  blood  causes  anaemia.  A person  who  is  bleed- 
ing to  death  gets  progressively  paler  or  more  anaemic, 
until  at  last  there  is  not  sufficient  blood  left  in  his  body 
to  supply  his  tissues  with  nutriment,  or  for  the  heart 
to  contract  upon  and  pump  into  the  vessels,  and  then 
he  dies.  When  bleeding  is  staunched  before  a great 
deal  of  blood  has  been  shed,  this  kind  of  bloodlessness 
is  only  temporary,  and  cures  itself.  Good  diet,  rest, 
and  fresh  air  are  the  essentials  of  treatment.  But 
there  is  another  form  of  anaemia,  common  among 
young  women,  developing  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  very  often  persisting  for  many  months. 
The  skin  is  pale,  the  lips  and  tongue  are  bloodless, 
and  sometimes  the  complexion  has  a yellowish  tinge. 
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Acne  pimples  may  appear  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
chest.  The  girl  is  generally  fat,  but  has  no  appetite, 
and  eats  very  little;  she  probably  has  indigestion, 
constipation,  neuralgia,  and  palpitations.  Where  the 
disease  has  progressed  and  is  very  severe,  the  patient 
complains  of  weakness  and  lassitude  ; also  her  feet 
may  swell  when  she  stands  for  a short  time.  She 
becomes  breathless  on  slight  exertion,  and  because 
of  the  lack  of  tone  in  her  blood-vessels,  which  allow 
the  blood  to  gravitate  always  to  the  lowest  part  of 
the  body,  she  complains  that,  although  feeling  sleepy 
all  day,  at  night  she  is  wakeful,  and  when  she  does 
sleep  dreams  trouble  her.  There  is  derangement  of 
the  digestion,  and  the  periodic  functions  of  the  bowels 
and  other  internal  organs  are  interrupted. 

The  colour  of  the  blood  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  innumerable  little  red  discs  or  corpuscles  which 
float  in  the  fluid  “ blood-plasma.”  These  red  blood 
corpuscles  carry  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  contain  iron  as  their  principal 
constituent.  Iron,  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in 
the  red  blood  corpuscle,  easily  combines  with  the 
oxygen  in  the  air,  and  as  readily  gives  it  up  to  the 
flesh  where  it  is  needed.  In  anaemia  the  blood  con- 
tains fewer  red  corpuscles  than  in  health  ; also  they 
are  much  paler  in  colour,  and  contain  less  iron. 

The  first  point  in  treatment  is  to  get  the  bowels 
open  by  a dose  of  castor  oil,  or  a blue  pill  followed 
by  a black  draught,  and  to  keep  them  acting  regularly 
each  day  by  a pill  containing  aloes  and  iron.  This, 
with  good  food,  fresh  air,  and  some  bland  preparation 
of  iron  in  the  form  of  pill  or  draught,  may  suffice  for 
cure.  If  the  case  is  of  long  standing  and  greater 
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severity,  rest  in  bed  will  be  necessary,  and  frequent 
meals  of  easily  digested  and  nutritious  liquid  food. 
Meat  essences,  soups,  eggs,  milk,  and  butter  are 
among  the  most  important  of  these  dietetic  remedies. 
Marrow  on  toast  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and 
some  girls  seem  to  improve  very  rapidly  while  taking 
a mixture  of  three  or  four  tablespoonsful  of  raw  meat 
juice  and  one  tablespoonful  of  cream  twice  or  thrice 
each  day.  In  all  cases  of  ansemia,  except  perhaps  the 
mildest,  a doctor  should  be  consulted,  because  an 
iron-containing  tonic  is  very  often  necessary  if  com- 
plete cure  is  to  be  effected. 

There  are  other  forms  of  anaemia,  generally  found 
in  older  persons,  more  grave  and  alarming  in  symp- 
toms and  results,  which  are  associated  with  heart 
disease,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  or  internal  cancer. 
I will  not  waste  space  by  detailing  the  special 
symptoms  characteristic  of  these  diseases,  nor  the 
treatment  appropriate  to  each,  because  even  a skilled 
physician  often  finds  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  a certain 
diagnosis,  while  the  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory. 


CHAPTER  XX 

The  Bile,  Jaundice,  and  Gall  Stones 

The  Bile  is  a yellow  or  greenish  fluid  which  consists 
partly  of  digestive  ferments  and  partly  of  waste 
material.  It  is  manufactured  in  the  liver,  and 
secreted  into  a number  of  little  tubes  running  from 
the  surface  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  liver  substance, 
and  these,  joining  together  at  last,  form  one  larger 
and  longer  tube  called  the  “ Bile  Duct.”  This  bile 
duct  sends  a branch  to  communicate  with  a little  bag 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver — namely,  the  gall 
bladder — and  then  continues  its  course  to  open  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  bowel  just  after  it  has  left  the 
stomach.  As  I have  said,  bile  consists  of  substances 
which  cause  food  to  digest  and  waste  material,  and 
its  presence  in  the  intestine  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
digestion  of  fats.  When  bile  gets  into  the  stomach 
it  causes  the  form  of  indigestion  called  “ biliousness,” 
partly  because,  being  alkaline,  it  disagrees  with  the 
acid  gastric  juice,  but  it  is  quite  an  abnormal  process 
that  anything  from  the  bowel  should  get  into  the 
stomach,  so  that  in  most  cases  the  cause  of  biliousness 
must  be  looked  for  in  some  upsetting  circumstance 
which,  in  the  first  place,  occasioned  material  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bowel  to  go  the  wrong  way,  and, 
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instead  of  finding  its  way  downwards,  to  be  forced  up 
into  the  stomach.  The  liver  acts  as  a sort  of  blood 
filter,  and  removes  all  sorts  of  noxious  substances 
from  the  system,  excreting  them  in  the  bile.  When 
this  is  very  irritating,  an  attack  of  liverishness  or 
biliousness  results.  When  next  you  suffer  from  this 
complaint,  sweep  the  intestine  clear  of  the  poisonous 
bile  by  taking  a “ blue  pill,”  followed  in  six  hours  by 
a black  draught  or  a dose  of  salts,  and  you  will  feel  a 
new  man.  Most  of  the  patent  nostrums  advertised 
to  act  on  the  bile  are  only  simple  aperients  containing 
aloes  orcascara.  Neither  of  these  substances  is  really 
so  efficacious  as  the  mercury  pill.  Remembering  that 
the  bile  aids  in  the  digestion  of  fat,  can  you  wonder 
that  bilious  people  dislike  greasy  and  rich  foods? 

One  hears  a good  deal  about  “ chill  on  the  liver  ” 
and  inflammation  of  the  liver  ; both  troubles  are 
extremely  rare  : it  is  the  intestine  and  stomach,  not 
the  liver,  which  are  at  fault.  People  who  wear  cholera 
belts  or  flannel  waistbands  next  the  skin  do  not  get 
these  troubles.  The  symptoms  of  biliousness  and 
liverishness  are  too  well  known  for  me  to  waste  my 
time  in  detailing  all  of  them.  Lassitude,  headache, 
dislike  for  food,  flatulence,  water-brash,  and  foul 
tongue  occur  to  one  at  once.  The  treatment,  besides 
the  aperient  suggested  above,  must  be  the  same  as 
that  recommended  for  dyspepsia.  Often  a pint  of 
warm  water  swallowed  rapidly,  and  made  to  act  as  a 
stomach  wash-out  by  tickling  the  back  of  the  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a feather,  gives  prompt  relief  and 
cuts  short  the  bilious  attack.  Very  rarely,  instead  of 
an  excessive  output  of  irritating  bile,  the  liver  does 
not  secrete  fluid  bile  at  all,  just  a little,  very  thick, 
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dark-coloured  syrup  being  produced,  which  blocks  up 
the  small  bile-channels.  In  this  kind  of  case  the 
obstruction  leads  to  reabsorption  of  the  particularly 
poisonous  substances  contained  in  the  very  thick  bile, 
and  I have  seen  a person  with  this  disease  die  wildly 
delirious  after  three  or  four  days’  illness.  Another 
disease  allied  to  this  last-described  complaint,  and 
called  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  is  charac- 
terised by  rapid  shrinking  of  the  liver,  the  cells  being 
converted  into  fat.  Phosphorus,  when  swallowed  in 
sufficient  quantity,  kills,  some  days  after  the  poison 
is  taken,  by  causing  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver. 
These  acute  and  fat  diseases  are  caused  by  ptomaine 
(decaying  or  fermenting  food)  poisoning. 

Jaundice  is  caused  by  anything  which  obstructs  the 
flow  of  bile  from  the  liver-cells  into  the  intestine.  The 
chief  cause  is  gastritis  (inflammation  of  the  stomach), 
followed  by  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel,  which  swells  up 
and  completely  closes  the  small  opening  of  the  bile 
duct.  The  attack  begins  with  indigestion  and  vomit- 
ing ; the  patient  notices  that  his  water  is  very  highly 
coloured,  his  friends  remark  on  the  yellowness  of 
his  skin,  and  of  the  whites  of  his  eyes.  Other  signs 
are:  dislike  for  food,  especially  fatty  things;  irritation 
of  the  skin,  slow  pulse,  and  pale  clay-coloured  stools. 
There  is  a continual  feeling  of  lassitude  and  chilliness. 
Most  of  these  troubles  can  be  relieved  in  a few  days 
by  warmth  in  bed,  very  light  diet,  consisting  chiefly 
of  water,  dry  toast,  soda  and  milk,  and  clear  soups, 
saline  aperients  or  purgative  waters,  and  small  doses 
of  salicylate  of  soda  (five  grains  dissolved  in  a table- 
spoonful of  liquorice  and  water  to  be  taken  three 
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times  a day)  ; or  carbonate  of  soda  and  peppermint,  as 
suggested  when  I was  talking  of  pain  in  the  stomach, 
— the  dose  for  jaundice  is  two  tablespoonfuls  every 
six  hours.  There  is  one  symptom — the  yellowness  — 
which  may  not  be  relieved  for  several  weeks,  even 
after  colour  has  gone  from  the  urine  and  reappeared 
in  the  stools.  Apart  from  the  ghastly  complexion, 
the  skin  sometimes  itches  so  much  that  the  poor 
sufferer  scratches  great  holes  and  tears  the  skin  un- 
mercifully in  his  attempts  to  get  relief.  There  are 
one  or  two  methods  which  I have  found  useful  to 
remedy  this  itching : a bran  or  a soda  bath,  an 
ointment  made  with  oil  of  cade,  a weak  carbolic  lotion, 
or  lastly,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  to  the  patient  for 
jaundice  that  has  lasted  some  long  time,  a carefully 
cleaned  wire-bristle  hair-brush,  dipped  in  laudanum,  to 
scratch  with.  If  the  skin  is  kept  quite  clean,  and  the 
brush  is  also  washed  before  and  after  each  bout  of 
scratching,  there  is  not  much  fear  of  sore  places 
forming,  and  the  relief  is,  as  you  may  imagine,  worth 
a little  subsequent  discomfort.  A person  who  has 
once  had  the  simple  (catarrhal)  jaundice  should  never 
be  without  a flannel  or  merino  band  round  the  waist. 

A kind  of  jaundice  and  bilious  poisoning  results 
from  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  liver.  A drunkard’s 
liver  is  generally  small,  and  covered  with  little  lumps 
and  pits,  so-called  hob-nail  liver.  From  this  disease 
arise  jaundice,  vomiting  blood,  dilated  veins  on  the 
chest  and  belly-wall,  piles,  and  dropsy.  The  stomach 
(abdomen)  sometimes  fills  with  water,  which  necessi- 
tates tapping,  or  draining  off  the  fluid  through  a silver 
tube,  which  is  inserted  for  the  purpose.  In  the  later 
stages  delirium,  vomiting,  and  great  weakness  together, 
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bring  about  a fatal  termination.  Cancer  of  the  liver 
causes  severe  jaundice  ; the  yellowness  gets  deeper 
and  deeper,  and  recovery  practically  never  occurs. 

Fat  and  gouty  people,  who  suffer  from  biliousness, 
sometimes  form  very  thick  bile,  which  gets  solid  in 
the  gall-bladder  and  Gall-stones  result.  Occasionally 
these  stones  develop  in  the  bile-ducts  and  block  the 
channel  leading  to  the  bowel,  the  result  of  which  is 
jaundice.  When  a stone  is  passing  down  one  of  the 
bile-channels  the  patient  feels  sick  and  faint,  and 
suffers  excruciating  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen  or  lower  part  of  the  chest. 

Hot  fomentations  and  poultices  relieve  this  pain  a 
little,  but  you  must  send  for  the  doctor,  as  the  disease 
is  a serious  one  and  prompt  treatment  necessary. 

A wineglassful  of  olive  oil  taken  each  morning  has 
been  recommended  as  a cure  for  gall-stones,  and  may 
be  tried  in  the  interval  between  the  attacks  of  pain. 
These  attacks  are  called  “ gall-stone  colic  ” ; besides 
the  pain  and  faintness  there  is  usually  jaundice,  which 
passes  off  in  a day  or  two. 

The  stones  must  be  searched  for  in  the  excreta, 
and  if  some  are  found  the  fact  reported  to  the  doctor, 
because  occasionally  repeated  attacks  occur  conse- 
quent on  a stone  getting  into  the  bile-duct  and, 
instead  of  passing  on  into  the  bowel,  remaining  there, 
sometimes  blocking  the  channel  partially,  sometimes 
completely.  To  cure  this,  and  also  to  cure  the  attacks 
when  caused  by  inflammation  of  a gall-bladder  con- 
taining stones,  an  operation  is  necessary. 

Many  natural  mineral  springs  have  reputations  for 
the  cure  of  this  distressing  malady  ; the  exercise  and 
the  water  are  often  of  greater  value  than  the  mineral 
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constituents  of  the  water.  It  is  much  more  inspiring 
to  take  the  waters  at  a fashionable  spa,  and  walk  about 
the  pump-room  gardens  while  the  band  plays,  than  to 
drink  water  at  home  and  take  a solitary  constitutional, 
although  the  actual  effect  would  be  almost  equally 
beneficial.  Horse  exercise  and  golf  are  both  excellent 
liver  stimulants,  and  should  be  indulged  in  by  those 
who  can  make  use  of  these  remedies. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


Respiratory  Diseases 

Bronchitis. — During  the  course  of  an  ordinary  cold 
in  the  head  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  nose  and 
throat  becomes  congested  and  inflamed,  and  secretes 
a large  quantity  of  thick  mucus. 

When  there  is  any  overgrowth  of  the  tissues  at  the 
back  of  the  nose  (as  in  the  case  of  a person  with 
adenoids),  the  congestion  is  greater  and  the  symptoms 
of  cold  in  the  head  may  be  very  severe  and  oft- 
recurring.  This  inflammation,  whether  severe  and 
associated  with  adenoids  or  not,  may  spread  down- 
wards from  the  nose  and  throat  to  the  larynx  (or 
voice  box),  to  the  trachea  (or  windpipe),  and  to  the 
branches  into  which  the  trachea  divides  as  it  goes 
down  towards  the  lungs — I mean  the  bronchial  tubes 
or  bronchi.  These  tubes  divide  and  ramify  until 
each  final  minute  passage  opens  into  a little,  thin, 
transparent,  membranous  air  bag  composed  chiefly 
of  blood-vessels  (capillaries),  which  here  come  very 
near  the  surface,  the  blood  which  they  contain, 
yielding  up  its  many  impurities,  and  receiving  oxygen 
from  the  air. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchial 
tubes  becomes  inflamed,  the  owner  of  the  tubes  suffers 
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from  Bronchitis.  When  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
little  terminal  air  bags,  the  disease  is  called  Pneumonia ; 
a combination  of  the  two  inflammations  beginning 
in  the  bronchus,  and  spreading  downwards  into  the 
terminal  air  vesicle  is  called  Broncho-pneumonia.  If 
the  cause  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  the  presence  in  the 
lungs  of  the  microbe  of  tuberculosis,  the  unfortunate 
person  is  suffering  from  Consumption  of  the  lungs  or 
Phthisis. 

In  bronchitis,  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane 
swells  and  pours  out  a mucous  secretion.  This 
swelling  interferes  with  the  entrance  of  air  by- 
narrowing  the  passages.  To  get  rid  of  the  mucus 
coughing  is  necessary,  hence  we  get  the  two  great 
symptoms  of  bronchitis — breathlessness  and  cough. 

Bronchitis  occurs  most  commonly  in  children  or 
old  people,  but  it  is  not  very  rare  at  any  age. 
Luxurious  habits,  confinement  in  hot  stuffy  rooms, 
and  undue  wrapping  up  make  people  more  susceptible, 
and  such  persons  are  liable  to  contract  bronchitis  as 
the  result  of  slight  exposure  to  cold  or  wet. 

Other  predisposing  causes  are  weakly  health, 
insufficient  nourishment,  exhausting  occupations, 
and  bad  sanitary  conditions.  Irritating  vapours,  coal, 
flour,  or  other  forms  of  dust,  when  inhaled,  cause 
congestion  of  the  air  tubes,  and  sometimes  start  an 
attack  of  bronchitis. 

Heart  disease,  kidney  disease,  and  various  infectious 
diseases,  fevers,  and  so  on,  are  all  fairly  frequent  causes 
of  bronchitis. 

Acute  bronchitis  commences  with  tightness  of  the 
chest,  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a little  hard 
ineffectual  cough.  I have  seen  a patient  on  the  first 
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day  of  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis  who  was  breathing 
ninety  times  in  a minute.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  breathing  becomes  easier,  and  the  cough  looser, 
and  at  this  stage  a great  deal  of  mucus  is  ex- 
pectorated. The  person,  although  still  short  of 
breath,  probably  rather  blue  and  very  wheezy,  is 
better  and  does  not  complain  so  much  of  that  tight 
feeling  in  the  chest,  characteristic  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack.  When  the  cough  is  loose  and 
the  expectoration  free,  there  is  great  likelihood  that 
the  patient  will  swallow  considerable  quantities  of 
mucus,  and  this  may  cause  indigestion  and  diarrhcea. 
These  complications  are  most  often  noticed  in  the 
case  of  children  with  bronchitis.  A child  hardly  ever 
spits  out  what  it  coughs  up.  The  patient  with  acute 
bronchitis  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  propped  up  with 
pillows  in  a semi-recumbent  position.  There  must  be 
a fire  in  the  room,  and  a steam-kettle  sending  steam 
towards  the  patient,  and  so  moistening  the  air  and 
rendering  the  secretion  less  thick  and  tenacious.  A 
good  substitute  for  a steam-kettle,  where  this  is  not 
available,  may  be  made  by  hanging  a piece  of  wet 
blanket  or  flannel  (wrung  out  of  a basin  of  hot  water) 
in  front  of  the  fire  on  a clothes-horse,  or  allowing  the 
patient  to  inhale  the  steam  from  a jug  of  hot  water. 
Put  a hot  linseed  poultice  on  the  chest  and  back;  add 
some  mustard  to  the  linseed,  if  there  is  much  pain. 
Do  not  make  a thick  or  heavy  poultice  because  it 
may  interfere  with  the  already  greatly  embarrassed 
breathing.  Bronchitis  generally  affects  both  lungs, 
but  if  the  breathlessness  is  a very  marked  symptom, 
it  is  better  to  poultice  only  one  side  at  a time,  and  so 
allow  the  other  half  of  the  chest  to  move  freely. 
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Stimulating  embrocations,  containing  turpentine  or 
ammonia,  may  be  rubbed  into  the  chest  until  the  skin 
is  thoroughly  reddened.  When  the  attack  is  a mild 
one,  the  treatment  suggested  for  cold  in  the  head 
should  be  employed.  A good  medicine  to  increase 
the  expectoration  and  make  it  less  difficult  to  cough 
up  is : — 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  8 drops  ; 

Sal  volatile,  half  a teaspoonful ; 

Camphor  water  to  make  up  to  two  tablespoonfuls. 
This  must  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours.  If  the 
cough  is  very  troublesome,  half  a teaspoonful  of 
paregoric  should  be  added  to  the  mixture.  A child 
with  bronchitis  needs  similar  treatment,  but  should 
only  have  a teaspoonful  of  the  medicine.  If  the 
child’s  chest  is  much  choked  with  phlegm,  give  it 
one  or  two  teaspoonsful  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  and 
make  it  sick. 

The  diet  must  be  nutritious,  and  almost  entirely 
liquid — milk,  beef-tea,  broth,  egg  and  milk.  As  the 
patient  gets  better,  it  is  well  to  give  easily  digested 
solids  and  not  too  much  sloppy  food,  because  this 
sometimes  upsets  the  digestion. 

Chronic  bronchitis  follows,  in  many  cases,  an 
attack  of  acute  bronchitis  such  as  I have  just  de- 
scribed. Some  people  are  much  more  predisposed 
to  chronic  bronchitis  than  others.  Winter  cough, 
a complaint  from  which  so  many  of  the  working 
population  of  our  large  towns  suffer,  is  due  to  a mild 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Unfortunately  each  winter  the  cough  seems  more 
violent  and  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  some 
people  suffer  from  cough  all  the  year  round  ; they 
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are  never  free  from  some  bronchitis,  although  in  the 
summer  they  are  comparatively  comfortable. 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis  are  cough, 
much  loose  expectoration,  shortness  of  breath,  even 
on  slight  exertion,  general  weakness,  and  flabbiness  ; 
sometimes  the  patient  is  very  blue,  and  his  chest 
hardly  moves  even  during  deep  respirations.  In  this 
disease,  as  in  consumption  (and,  I may  say,  all  chronic 
chest  complaints  associated  with  cough  and  spitting), 
both  these  symptoms  are  much  increased  early  in  the 
morning.  The  violent  coughing  clears  the  tubes  of 
the  mucus  which  has  collected  during  the  night. 

The  patient  should  always  cough  out  the  phlegm, 
and  preferably  into  a spittoon  containing  a little 
Condy’s  fluid  or  carbolic  lotion.  This  disease  is 
practically  incurable  when  once  fairly  developed  ; but 
a great  deal  of  relief  may  be  afforded  by  suitable 
treatment,  and  many  attacks  avoided  by  precautionary 
measures. 

The  general  health  must  be  attended  to,  and  it  is 
most  important  that  a high  standard  of  vitality  be 
kept  up.  The  best  tonic  is  cod-liver  oil.  This  should 
be  taken  in  teaspoonful  doses  three  times  a day  all 
through  the  winter.  Kepler’s  malt  and  oil,  or  maltine 
alone,  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  plain  oil. 
Avoid  exposure  to  sudden  change  of  temperature,  or 
rapid  cooling  after  violent  exercise  ; it  is  very  easy 
to  get  a chill  when  or  after  perspiring  freely.  Damp 
clothes  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible,  and, 
till  the  change  can  be  effected,  the  patient  should 
keep  moving,  and  not  sit  or  stand  about,  or  he  will 
aggravate  his  bronchial  trouble.  Indulgence  in  alcohol, 
especially  when  cold  and  damp,  is  bad,  and  tends  to 
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increase  the  congestion  of  the  air  passages.  Wrap  up 
warmly,  and  do  not  go  out  on  foggy,  damp  days,  if  it 
can  be  avoided. 

A change  of  climate  during  the  winter  for  those 
who  can  afford  the  time  and  money  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive treatment. 

Drugs,  except  cod-liver  oil,  are  not  of  much  value. 
To  render  the  phlegm  loose,  give  the  ipecacuanha 
wine  mixture  I suggested  ; and  if  the  cough  is  very 
troublesome,  use  a cough  mixture  containing  oxymel 
of  squills,  paregoric  elixir,  and  syrup  of  tolu  in  equal 
parts.  The  dose  of  this  linctus  is  one  teaspoonful 
every  four  or  six  hours. 

It  is  often  better  not  to  stop  the  cough,  because 
when  there  is  a great  deal  of  phlegm  to  clear  away, 
if  the  cough  is  stopped,  the  phlegm  remains,  the 
chest  gets  stuffy,  and  the  breathing  more  difficult. 
When  this  occurs,  one  large  dose  of  ipecacuanha  wine 
or  a draught  of  mustard  and  water,  by  causing 
vomiting,  may  effectually  clear  the  chest. 

When  the  expectoration  has  a very  offensive  odour, 
chewing  garlic  is  a-  favourite  and  often  most  useful 
remedy.  Another  remedy  is  made  by  adding  a tea- 
spoonful of  creosote  to  a jug  of  hot  water  and  inhaling 
the  steam.  This  inhalation  should  be  repeated  for 
half  an  hour  three  or  four  times  a day. 

Embrocation,  poultices,  and  mustard  plasters  may  be 
reserved  for  the  acute  attacks  which  occur  at  intervals 
to  a person  who  suffers  chronically  from  bronchitis. 

Asthma  is  caused  by  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  whereby  the  air  passages  are 
narrowed,  and,  unless  the  spasm  be  speedily  relieved, 
dangerous  breathlessness  results, 
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Asthmatic  attacks  sometimes  occur  in  people  who 
do  not  suffer  from  chronic  bronchitis  ; these  attacks 
are  as  frequent  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter. 

Emotional  disturbance,  indigestion,  and  inhalation 
of  dust  or  pollen  are  sometimes  exciting  causes  ; but 
frequently  no  definite  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
attacks.  The  person  may  go  to  bed  feeling  fairly 
well,  and  awake  about  4 a.m.  in  the  greatest 
distress,  struggling  for  breath.  He  cannot  speak  or 
lie  down,  and  has  hardly  power  to  move.  All  his 
power,  all  his  energy  are  used  up  in  his  attempts  to 
breathe.  His  face  is  covered  with  perspiration,  and 
shows  the  severity  of  the  struggle.  His  expression 
is  anxious,  his  pallor  intense.  If  there  are  no  com- 
plications, the  attack  never  proves  fatal,  although  the 
symptoms  are  so  appalling. 

The  treatment  may  be  divided  into  preventive — 
before  the  attack — and  palliative  during  the  spasm. 
Avoid  articles  of  food  which  are  known  to  disagree. 
Take  no  supper  ; it  is  well  not  to  eat  anything  after 
6 p.m.  Regulate  the  bowels  carefully,  and  live  a 
quiet,  regular  life.  Change  of  air  may  be  beneficial ; 
most  people  suffering  from  asthma  are  free  from 
attacks  while  they  live  in  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere 
of  a large  manufacturing  town. 

During  the  attack  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
to  inhale  the  smoke  from  a piece  of  burning  nitre- 
paper,  or  a cigarette  containing  stramonium  and 
saltpetre  mixed  with  some  very  mild  tobacco. 
Himrod’s  powder  or  Joy’s  cigarettes  are  much  used 
and  valuable  smoke-producing  remedies. 

Nitre-paper  is  made  by  soaking  pieces  of  blotting- 
paper  in  a strong  solution  of  saltpetre  in  water  ; hang 
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the  paper  up,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  ready  for 
use.  If  the  patient  can  swallow  a cup  of  strong  black 
coffee,  that  may  relieve  the  spasm.  Hot  poultices 
to  the  chest  and  soaking  the  hands  or  feet  in  hot 
mustard  and  water  are  often  recommended,  but  the 
acrid  fumes  from  the  mustard  are  sometimes  inhaled 
and  increase  the  spasm,  while  the  powdery  linseed 
meal  may  irritate  the  throat  with  a similar  result. 

Pneumonia  (or  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs)  is  a 
very  serious  disease.  The  small  air  bags  which  form 
the  true  lung  tissue  become  inflamed,  and  are  filled 
with  secretion,  so  that  the  area  affected  becomes  solid 
and  airless.  The  symptoms  vary  in  severity  to  a 
certain  degree  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  lung  in- 
flamed. The  chief  cause  of  pneumonia  is  the  inhalation 
of  dust  and  microbes,  when  the  vitality  is  depressed 
by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp. 

Often  the  pleura  is  affected  as  well  as  the  lung, 
and  sometimes  the  inflammation  spreads  from  the 
bronchial  tubes  downwards  into  the  air  cells.  Men 
are  more  often  affected  than  women.  Children  suffer 
from  the  variety  known  as  broncho-pneumonia.  The 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  broncho-pneumonia  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  pneumonia. 

The  first  symptom  is  generally  a shivering  fit,  then 
the  temperature  rises,  and  the  patient  suffers  from 
high  fever.  Children  may  have  convulsions.  The 
pulse  is  rapid— about  120  beats  to  the  minute  ; but 
the  pulse-rate  is  not  increased  in  anything  like  so 
great  a proportion  as  the  respiratory  rate.  Instead 
of  breathing  nineteen  times,  the  patient  may  breathe 
forty  or  fifty  times  each  minute.  There  may  be 
headache,  sickness,  delirium,  and  great  thirst  ; the 
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appetite  is  lost.  There  is  often  a good  deal  of  cough, 
the  expectoration  is  blood-stained  (so-called  “ rusty”), 
very  tough  and  tenacious.  If  the  pleura  is  affected, 
the  pain  of  pleurisy  adds  very  materially  to  the 
patient’s  distress.  If  the  disease  runs  a favourable 
course,  the  crisis  is  reached  on  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day,  and  the  temperature  suddenly  falls,  after  which 
the  breathing  is  easy,  the  pulse-rate  decreased,  and 
the  disease  is  at  an  end. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  crisis  and  the  temperature 
slowly  falls  as  the  person  slowly  recovers.  But 
occasionally  the  disease  does  not  subside,  and  when 
this  happens  death  from  exhaustion  occurs  usually 
about  the  tenth  day.  A very  severe  attack  may 
terminate  fatally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

The  chief  complications  to  fear  are  heart  failure, 
increase  of  the  area  involved — the  inflammation  may 
spread  to  the  other  lung  (double  pneumonia) — and 
abscess  in  the  lung  or  pleura. 

The  patient  must  be  put  to  bed  in  a warm,  well- 
ventilated  room,  kept  very  quiet  and  his  strength 
husbanded  in  every  possible  way.  He  must  not  get 
up  for  anything.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  poultice  the 
chest.  Until  the  temperature  falls,  nothing  but 
fluids  should  be  given  ( see  “ Diet  in  Fever  ”).  When 
the  temperature  falls  he  will  be  hungry,  and  it  will 
do  no  harm  to  give  solid  food  almost  immediately. 

Stimulants  are  often  necessary,  and  should  be  given 
freely  if  the  heart  begins  to  fail  ; coffee  and  sal 
volatile  are  two  of  the  best. 

This  is  a very  serious  disease  and  the  responsibility 
of  treatment  should  never  be  borne  by  any  but  a 
qualified  medical  man. 
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Consumption  of  the  lungs,  tuberculous  broncho- 
pneumonia, or  phthisis  is  one  of  the  most  important 
serious  diseases  from  which  people  who  live  in  a 
temperate  climate  suffer. 

The  cause  of  consumption  is  the  tubercle  bacillus 
which  occurs  in  the  expectoration  of  people  suffering 
from  consumption,  and  hence  enormous  numbers 
exist  in  the  dust  of  large  towns.  The  microbe  is 
breathed  into  the  lungs,  and  if  the  person  is  susceptible, 
and  especially  if  he  belongs  to  a consumptive  family, 
causes  a sort  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia. 
The  lung  tissue  first  becomes  solid,  then  suppurates 
and  matter  forms,  so  that  large  areas  of  lung  tissue 
are  destroyed  and  the  resulting  matter  is  coughed 
up.  If  this  destructive  process  attacks  a vein  or 
an  artery  in  the  lung,  violent  haemorrhage  results  and 
a great  deal  of  blood  may  be  expectorated. 

Infectious  fevers,  especially  measles  and  whooping 
cough,  insufficient  food,  overwork  and  unhealthy 
conditions  of  life  are  each  predisposing  causes  and 
render  the  person  susceptible  to  the  attack  of  the 
dread  bacillus. 

The  symptoms  of  consumption  are  at  first  so  ill- 
marked  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.  There  is  indiges- 
tion, dry  hacking  cough,  loss  of  flesh  and  general 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  weakness. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  patient  begins  to 
cough  up  more  phlegm  and  this  changes  in  character 
from  ordinary  mucus  to  matter  or  pus.  The  first 
definite  symptom  may  be  severe  blood-spitting.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  haemorrhage  may  not  appear  at 
all  or  may  appear  as  quite  a late  symptom  of  the 
disease.  Later  on  the  pulse  and  respiration  are 
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quicker  and  the  temperature  is  raised  at  night. 
Another  fairly  early  symptom  is  night  sweating,  the 
patient  waking  up  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
bathed  in  sweat. 

The  important  symptoms  which  might  lead  you  to 
fear  you  have  consumption  are  cough  and  wasting, 
bloodspitting,  chronic  pain  in  the  chest,  which  is  not 
purely  muscular  in  character  (this  is  due  to  pleurisy) 
or  cough  associated  with  a regular  evening  rise  of 
temperature  and  with  night  sweats.  When  any  of 
these  symptoms  occur  you  should  consult  your  doctor, 
much  good  can  be  done  and  the  disease  generally 
cured,  if  only  it  is  treated  at  the  first  onset. 

If  you  belong  to  a consumptive  family,  never 
neglect  a slight  chronic  cough  and  be  very  careful 
not  to  catch  cold.  You  should  take  a great  deal  of 
fat  with  your  food,  and  during  the  winter  indulge  in 
an  occasional  course  of  fattening  medicine.  Cod- 
liver  oil  and  maltine  taken  in  dessertspoonful  doses 
three  times  a day  is  an  excellent  preventive  remedy. 
Drink  a great  deal  of  sterilised  milk.  Fresh  air  is 
essential.  Live  with  the  windows  open,  do  not  shut 
them  during  the  day  or  night. 

When  the  diagnosis  is  established,  your  doctor  will 
direct  the  treatment  he  deems  most  suitable. 

The  chief  remedial  measures  are  fresh  air,  good 
food  containing  a large  proportion  of  fat,  and  a 
mixture  containing  creosote  (or  guaiacol)  and  cod- 
liver  oil. 

The  patient  should  literally  live  out  of  doors, 
sleeping  and  eating  in  the  open  air. 

In  the  sanatoria  for  consumption  the  patient  has 
his  bed  on  the  balcony  or  in  an  open-air  shelter,  so 
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arranged  that  he  is  shielded  from  the  cold  wind  and 
rain,  and  he  hardly  knows  what  it  is  to  enter  a room 
during  the  period  of  his  “ cure.  P ood  must  be  given 
in  small  quantities  frequently.  Gentle  exercise  is 
advisable,  always  avoiding  fatigue. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  open-air  treat- 
ment in  this  complete  manner,  get  as  much  air  as 
possible  by  keeping  the  windows  widely  open.  Wrap 
up  warmly,  and  have  a fire  always  burning  in  your 
room. 

Take  a mixture  containing  three  drops  of  creosote 
or  guaiacol  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cod-liver  oil  three 
times  a day  after  food. 

For  the  cough,  a mixture  such  as  that  containing 
paregoric  and  tolu,  which  I suggested  as  a remedy  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  may  be  used. 

For  the  night  sweats,  sponge  all  over  each  night 
before  going  to  bed  with  a mixture  of  vinegar  and 
hot  water,  lie  in  bed  propped  up  by  one  or  two  extra 
pillows.  The  sweating  is  largely  caused  by  the 
respiratory  difficulty,  and  this  is  partly  relieved  by 
sitting  up. 

A person  suffering  from  consumption  must  always 
carry  about  with  him  a pocket  spittoon  containing  a 
little  strong  antiseptic  ; he  must  never  spit  on  the 
ground  or  into  his  handkerchief. 

The  expectoration  is  most  infectious,  it  dries, 
crumbles  to  dust,  and  is  blown  hither  and  thither, 
thus  disseminating  the  germs  of  disease.  The  best 
method  of  finally  dealing  with  the  expectoration  is  to 
burn  it. 

The  spit  is  not  the  only  channel  of  infection. 
When  a phthisical  person  speaks,  he  is  apt  to  spray 
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out  drops  of  material  from  his  throat  and  mouth  ; 
these  drops  often  swarm  with  infective  microbes,  so 
that  the  patients  relatives,  who  are  also  presumably 
susceptible  people,  should  not  live  too  close  to  him. 

I discussed  the  treatment  of  haemorrhage  from  the 
lungs  (called  haemoptysis)  when  talking  of  blood- 
spitting in  the  chapter  on  haemorrhage. 

Pleurisy.  See  “ Pain  in  the  Chest.” 

Adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils,  soft  easily  inflamed 
fleshy  growths  behind  the  nose  and  in  the  throat,  are 
common  in  children.  Associated  with  the  presence 
of  these  growths  there  is  often  an  enlargement  of  the 
glands  in  the  neck. 

The  symptoms  are  frequent  colds,  coughs,  stuffiness 
of  the  throat  and  nose.  The  child  breathes  often 
and  sleeps  always  with  its  mouth  open.  He  snores 
and  dribbles  at  night,  and  always  wears  a dull  stupid 
expression  which  may  belie  his  character.  When  the 
inflammation  spreads  up  the  inner  passage  to  the 
middle  ear  the  child  is  deaf  and  may  suffer  from 
discharge  from  the  outer  ear  passage. 

These  growths  should  be  removed  early.  Parents 
should  take  their  children  to  the  doctor  and  get  his 
opinion  if  they  suspect  the  presence  of  adenoids. 

Short  of  operation  much  may  be  done  by  breathing 
exercises  and  by  using  a gargle  consisting  of  ten 
grains  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  ten  drops  of  tincture 
of  steel  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  glycerine  and  water. 
Half  a teacupful  of  hot  water  added  to  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  this  mixture  reduces  it  to  the  required 
strength. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Hygiene  of  the  Mouth 

If  people  would  only  keep  their  mouths  clean,  they 
would  not  have  one  half  the  slight  ailments  from 
which  they  now  suffer. 

I have  tried  to  emphasise  this  time  after  time,  and 
if  those  who  read  this  book  only  learn  to  wash  their 
teeth  and  mouths  properly  and  get  them  really  clean, 
my  time  will  not  have  been  wasted. 

The  results  of  a dirty  mouth  may  be  abscesses  on 
the  gums  and  cheek,  sore  throat,  quinsy,  inflamed 
lumps  in  the  neck,  furred  tongue,  foul  breath,  indi- 
gestion, constipation,  loss  of  appetite,  anaemia,  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  even  blood  poisoning.  I remember 
a dentist,  a most  able  man,  who  died  of  blood  poison- 
ing because,  in  the  stress  of  busy  practice  he  did  not 
have  a decaying  wisdom  tooth  attended  to  in  time. 

You  who  read  this,  and  have  a bad  tooth  in  your 
head,  go  to  the  best  dentist  you  can  find  and  afford 
(not  necessarily  the  one  who  advertises  most),  and 
have  that  tooth  attended  to  to-day ; implore  him  to 
search  for  any  others  and,  if  he  can  find  another 
decaying,  to  deal  with  it  according  to  his  art.  Should 
you  find  a hole  or  black  spot  in  your  teeth  as  you 
examine  your  mouth  before  the  bedroom  mirror, 
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armed  with  a quill  toothpick  (a  most  necessary  daily 
exercise),  have  that  spot  seen  to  before  it  is  too  late. 

Before  you  go  to  bed  you  should  wash  your  teeth 
and  mouth  out  thoroughly  well  with  soap  and  water, 
or  salt  and  water,  or  weak  permanganate  of  potash  and 
water,  scrubbing  the  teeth  with  a hard  brush,  both 
across  and  up  and  down,  so  that  you  get  rid  of  all  the 
particles  from  between  the  teeth.  Any  bits  of  food 
which  remain  in  the  mouth  putrify  and  stink.  I wish 
to  disgust  you,  for  it  is  so  important  to  get  rid  of 
this  horrid  infective  bacterial  breeding  ground.  The 
teeth  should  be  treated  with  a quill  toothpick,  a tooth 
brush,  and  either  one  of  the  simple  mouth  washes 
mentioned  or  carbolic  tooth  powder  after  every  meal , 
and  also  night  and  morning. 

Now  this  applies  to  children  as  well  as  adults,  to 
the  sick  as  much  as  the  healthy.  Keep  a baby’s 
mouth  clean  with  borax  and  honey  or  merely  water, 
applied  with  the  end  of  a soft  rag  after  every  feed 
and  he  will  not  be  liable  to  thrush  or  those  little 
ulcers  which  agitate  so  greatly  both  the  baby  and  his 
mother.  He  will  have  much  less  inflammation  of  the 
gums  when  he  is  teething,  he  will  have  less  diarrhoea, 
wind,  or  vomiting  than  most  babies,  and  he  will  be 
happier  in  every  way. 

Children  should  have  their  teeth  and  mouths 
cleaned  for  them  at  first,  but  can  early  be  taught  the 
use  of  a brush,  and  once  having  acquired  the  clean- 
mouth  habit,  they  will  always  be  unhappy  if  the  teeth 
or  mouth  get  dirty. 

Tender  teeth  are  neglected  ; in  consequence,  a 
tender  tooth  and  its  neighbours  rapidly  become 
covered  with  tartar  and  collect  additional  food  debris. 
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In  some  diseases  the  teeth  become  tender,  they 
should  be  washed  and  cleaned  very  frequently,  gently 
and  carefully,  but  to  neglect  them  means  to  aggravate 
the  evil. 

To  sum  up,  the  first  essential  is  to  get  the  teeth 
made  sound  by  a dentist,  then  keep  them  sound  by 
frequent  washings  and  cleanings  with  a mild  anti- 
septic, as  carbolic  powder  and  a tooth  brush,  which 
must  be  used  vertically  and  horizontally  all  the  way 
round  the  teeth.  After  this  cleansing  it  may  still  be 
found  necessary  to  clean  between  some  of  the  teeth 
with  a piece  of  ribbon  or  the  tooth  pick,  again  rinsing 
the  mouth  after  the  debris  has  been  stirred  up  and 
partly  removed. 

Some  people,  owing  to  a stoppage  in  the  nose, 
adenoids  or  some  other  form  of  chronic  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, breathe  habitually  through  the  mouth  ; this  is 
a bad  habit,  and  if  the  obstruction  can  be  removed,  it 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Air  taken  in  by  the  mouth  misses  the  warming, 
filtering  and  moistening  action  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  nose  ; it  also 
tends  to  dry  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Children  who  are  mouth-breathers  also  snore,  and 
are  sometimes  deaf ; they  should  be  taken  to  a doctor 
so  that,  if  possible,  the  nasal  obstruction  may  be 
relieved. 

For  adults  a temporary  obstruction  may  be  a cold 
in  the  head.  A chronic  obstruction  is  a much  more 
troublesome  thing  to  cure,  douching  in  the  manner 
suggested  for  cold  in  the  head  is  of  some  use,  but 
generally  more  detailed  advice  is  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Food 

FOOD  is  taken  chiefly  for  two  reasons  : firstly,  to  build 
up  and  repair  the  tissues  of  the  body  ; secondly,  to 
supply  the  material  for  production  of  heat  and 
muscular  energy.  Food  should  be  digestible,  well 
cooked,  and  cleanly  prepared.  If  it  is  not  digestible 
it  cannot  be  absorbed,  because  the  business  of  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  digestive  juices  is  to  digest  the 
material  which  is  eaten,  and,  by  rendering  it  fluid, 
make  possible  its  transmission  through  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the  blood.  If  it  is  not 
well  cooked,  and  cleanly  prepared  and  served,  it  may  be 
unsavoury,  and  contain  poisonous  germs  and  parasites 
which  will  cause  disease,  or  at  least  conduce  to  ill- 
health.  Fresh  uncooked  food  should  be  very  carefully 
washed  and  cleaned  before  it  is  eaten.  Savoury  food 
stimulates  the  appetite  and  the  flow  of  digestive 
juices.  Farinaceous  and  starchy  substances  are 
digested  in  the  mouth  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestine.  The  nitrogen-containing  foods  are  partly 
digested  in  the  stomach  and  partly  in  the  intestine. 
Starch  is  turned  into  sugar  before  it  can  be  absorbed, 
this  change  taking  place  in  the  mouth.  You  will 
perhaps  have  noticed  the  sweet  taste  acquired  by  a 
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piece  of  well-masticated  plain  biscuit,  dry  bread,  or 
toast.  Babies  and  young  children  have  this  power  of 
turning  starch  into  sugar  very  slightly  developed,  so 
that  starchy  foods,  biscuits  and  bread  puddings  are  not 
light  but  very  indigestible  articles  of  diet  to  them. 
Indigestible  articles  of  diet  have  their  uses  ; indi- 
gestible greens,  prunes,  and  currants  act  as  useful 
laxatives,  while  the  salts  and  juices  they  contain  have 
wholesome  qualities.  By  the  process  of  cooking  the 
food  is  made  less  digestible,  but  I think  I have  said 
enough  to  show  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
cooking  is  necessary. 

A man  cannot  live  on  one  form  of  food  alone,  he 
needs  fat,  nitrogen-containing  substances  like  meat 
(called  proteids),  and  carbohydrate,  such  as  starchy, 
farinaceous,  or  sugary  material.  Besides  these  he 
requires  water  and  various  inorganic  substances  called 
salts,  of  which  common  table  salt  is  the  most  important. 

A sufficient  diet  for  a man  in  moderate  work  should 
contain  : — 


[1]  Bread 

1 lb. 

[2]  Meat 

£ lb- 

[3]  Fat 

\ lb 

[1]  Potatoes 

1 lb 

[1,  2,  3]  Milk 

£ pint 

[2,  3]  Eggs 

2 

[2,  3]  Cheese 

2 oz. 

If  his  work  be  very  laborious  a suitable  diet 
would  be  : — 

[2]  Beef 8 oz. 

[2]  Fish 4 oz. 

13 
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[2,  3]  Eggs 

2 

[3]  Butter 

...  2|oZ. 

[2,  3]  Cheese 

...  I OZ. 

[1,  2,  3]  Milk 

...  i pint. 

[1]  Potatoes 

8 oz. 

[1,  2]  Rice  ... 

2 oz. 

[1]  Bread 

9 oz. 

[1]  Sugar 

1 ^ oz. 

(The  numbers  in  brackets  are  to  show  which  food 
contains  : I,  carbohydrate  ; 2,  nitrogen-containing  pro- 
teid  ; 3,  fat).  This  is  a fairly  liberal  diet,  but  not 
excessive.  Of  course,  a labouring  man  will  eat  less 
meat  and  more  cheese,  bacon,  and  bread.  I only 
mention  these  diets  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
relative  proportions  of  each  of  the  three  great  classes 
into  which  food  stuffs  are  divided,  and  so  that  you 
may  have  some  kind  of  standard  to  go  upon  in 
regulating  your  daily  meals.  Age  and  sex  have  an 
influence  on  the  amount  of  nourishment  required. 
The  relative  proportion,  taking  a man’s  diet  as  repre- 
sented by  the  number  io,  is : — for  a woman  8,  for  a 
boy  or  girl  of  14-16  years  8,  for  a child  of  10-13 
years  6 j a child  under  two  takes  one-third  as  much 
as  a man.  It  is  very  easy  to  over-feed  the  old,  and 
still  more  easy  to  under-feed  the  young.  Both  old 
people  and  young  children  agree  in  one  thing,  they 
need  a greater  proportion  of  sugar  than  the  ordinary 
individual.  So  you  will  often  find  the  old  toothless 
dame  and  the  little  schoolgirl  at  the  same  counter, 
each  buying  a pennyworth  of  bulls’-eyes  or  some  other 
such  form  of  attractively  flavoured  boiled  sugar. 
Men  need  more  when  at  work  than  at  rest,  but  a 
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really  energetic  man  will  always  be  working,  and  so 
requires  habitually  a larger  diet.  The  amount  required 
varies  with  other  considerations  of  temperament  ; 
some  engines  work  with  less  fuel  and  less  waste  than 
others,  and  this  truth  holds  good  for  the  human 
machine  also.  A heavy  man  needs  a greater  supply  of 
nourishment  than  a light  man.  But  a stout  man, 
drawing  on  his  reserve  of  fat,  can  starve  with  less 
actual  danger  than  a thin  man,  although  possibly 
with  more  inconvenience.  Intellectual  workers  do  not 
want  a large  quantity  of  food,  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  a digestible  diet.  Quality  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  this  case. 

Climate  does  not  seem  to  make  much  real  differ- 
ence to  the  necessities  of  diet.  But  it  is  a significant 
fact  that  the  Esquimo  eats  huge  quantities  of  fat  in 
the  form  of  blubber  and  seal  oil,  while  the  native 
Indian  makes  a comparatively  small  quantity  of  rice 
the  staple  article  of  diet.  Fat  is  an  important  heat 
producer  and  conserver ; and  more  food  can  be  taken 
without  inconvenience  in  cold  than  in  temperate  or 
tropical  countries.  Meat  is  both  very  digestible  and 
palatable  if  carefully  cooked.  Owing  to  this  digesti- 
bility the  unabsorbed  residue  is  small.  Soups  made 
from  meat,  meat  extracts,  and  gravies  have  very  poor 
nourishing  qualities,  but  are  excellent  stimulants  and 
appetisers.  They  are  all  objectionable  when  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  kidneys.  Fish  is  a good 
food  ; it  is  very  digestible  because  the  fibres  are  so 
short.  Some  fish  contain  a great  deal  of  fat,  as  the 
salmon,  eel,  and  mackerel.  Others,  such  as  the  sole, 
whiting,  and  cod,  are  lean,  and  less  inclined  to  upset 
the  stomach.  Milk  is  more  digestible  raw  than 
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cooked.  If  it  has  been  boiled  to  free  it  from  germs, 
you  must  mix  it  with  soda  or  lime-water,  to  make 
the  curd  formed  in  the  stomach  more  flaky  and  less 
solid  and  indigestible.  A man  once  killed  himself  by 
eating  a large  meal  of  potatoes  and  then  swallowing 
a quart  of  milk  ; the  whole  mixture  coagulated  solid, 
and  interfered  with  his  heart’s  action  to  such  an 
extent  that  fatal  syncope  resulted.  About  four  pints 
of  milk  per  diem  will,  alone,  supply  a man  with  all 
the  food  he  needs.  An  egg  is  equal  in  sustaining 
and  nourishing  power  to  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk. 
Twenty  eggs  would  make  a day’s  diet.  Raw  eggs 
are  less  digestible  than  those  which  have  been  lightly 
boiled.  Two  eggs  boiled  for  three  minutes  were 
found  experimentally  to  take  two  and  a half  hours 
for  complete  digestion.  It  used  to  be  said  that  eggs 
were  bad  for  people  with  Bright’s  (kidney)  disease, 
but  I do  not  think  it  is  true.  Vegetables,  especially 
green  vegetables,  contain  a very  large  proportion  of 
indigestible  cellulose  (which  is  the  material  of  the 
walls  of  the  cells)  and  water.  Therefore  a nourishing 
vegetarian  diet  is  very  bulky,  and  contains  a propor- 
tionately small  quantity  of  available  nitrogen  ; for 
proteids,  which  contain  this  tissue-building  element, 
although  fairly  plentiful  in  beans,  peas,  and  lentils, 
exist  there  in  a form  which  makes  them  difficult  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.  A true  vegetarian  is 
living  on  a minimum  of  proteid,  or  overstraining  his 
stomach  with  a mass  of  indigestible  waste.  The  lack 
of  nitrogen  leads  to  diminished  energy  (as  distinct 
from  muscular  strength)  and  lower  vitality,  as  evi- 
denced by  a lessened  power  of  resistance  to  disease. 
In  the  end,  the  overstrained  stomach  develops  diges- 
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tive  troubles.  The  intestine  (where  practically  all 
vegetables  are  digested)  cannot  deal  with  and  absorb 
so  much  vegetable  proteid.  This  may  lead  to  stagna- 
tion and  constipation,  or  to  rapid  passage  of  partially 
digested  material  through  the  bowel  and  a species  of 
starvation.  Of  course  many  partial  vegetarians  get 
on  very  well  with  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese,  in 
addition  to  their  vegetation.  Green  vegetables  and 
fruits  have  important  properties  consequent  on  the 
salts  they  contain,  and  their  very  bulk  is  of  use  in 
certain  forms  of  constipation  to  make  a sort  of  intes- 
tinal ballast.  In  thin,  gouty  people  a vegetable  diet 
tends  to  reduce  the  production  of  uric  acid  and  its 
derivatives,  and  thus  ward  off  the  attack  of  gout. 
Cauliflower  is  the  most  digestible  of  the  ordinary 
dinner  vegetables.  Nuts  are  of  great  value  to  the  real 
vegetarian,  because  they  supply  the  oil  or  fat  which 
his  organism  requires. 

I think  it  may  be  useful  if  I mention  at  this  stage 
a few  simple  rules  which  may  guide  you  in  choosing 
the  best  kind  of  meat,  fish,  etc. 

Meat  should  have  a uniform  colour  ; there  should 
be  no  brown  or  discoloured  patches  ; it  should  be 
juicy,  not  wet  or  flabby,  but  firm  and  elastic,  and 
of  course  it  should  not  pit  nor  crackle  on  pressure, 
this  being  a sign  of  decomposition  or  disease.  The 
carcase  should  not  be  wasted  or  show  signs  of 
attenuation.  Good  beef  is  of  a bright  red  colour, 
marbled  with  fat.  Veal  is  paler  and  less  firm. 
Mutton  is  a dullish  red,  firm,  with  hard  white  fat  ; 
but  yellow  beef  or  mutton  is  sometimes  seen,  and  is 
quite  good  and  wholesome.  All  the  same,  it  is  nicer 
when  buying  meat  to  have  it  of  the  conventional 
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colour.  Pig  flesh  should  be  plump,  the  flesh  pale  and 
the  fat  soft.  Stains  or  blotches  on  the  skin  suggest 
bruises  or  unwholesome  feeding.  Avoid  a piece  of 
bacon  or  ham  so  marked.  The  fat  must  not  contain 
between  its  layers  watery  jelly  or  juice  ; it  should  be 
free  from  bloodstains,  and  creamy  white  or  yellow. 
If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  soundness  of  a piece  of 
any  kind  of  meat,  drive  a skewer  into  it,  and  then  the 
slightest  unpleasant  odour  will  warn  you  against  that 
piece. 

Bull  beef  is  dark  : in  any  other  kind  of  meat  a dark 
colour  suggests  imperfect  bleeding.  Frozen,  Colonial, 
or  American  meat  is  very  carefully  selected,  and 
usually  very  wholesome,  besides  being  less  liable  to 
contain  germs  of  disease  than  the  British  article.  It 
needs  rather  special  care  in  cooking,  and,  I think,  has 
never  quite  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  best  home- 
killed  meats. 

Fish,  when  quite  fresh,  is  firm  ; the  eyes  are  bright 
and  glittering,  the  gills  are  red,  unless  dulled  by 
ice,  and  there  is  no  very  “ fishy  ” or  offensive  smell. 
Season  and  locality  influence  the  quality  of  fish, 
locality  being  most  important  in  the  case  of  oysters 
and  other  shell-fish.  If  the  fish  are  to  keep  any 
length  of  time,  they  should  be  killed  and  gutted 
immediately  they  are  caught,  and  then  kept  in  a 
cool  place  on  ice. 

Milk  is  best  sterilised  as  soon  as  it  is  delivered 
at  your  house,  by  putting  it  into  an  enamelled 
iron  jug  and  standing  the  jug  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water  on  the  fire  ; the  milk  treated  in  this 
way  never  boils,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  all 
the  germs  are  destroyed  without  rendering  it  unpalat- 
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able.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  impress  on 
the  careful  housewife  how  necessary  it  is  that  eveiy 
receptacle  used  to  hold  milk  should  be,  not  only 
as  clean  as  possible,  but  scalded  out  just  before 
use.  Hardly  anything  breeds  bacteria  like  milk. 

I have  talked  of  the  contaminating  fly  before,  and 
will  just  remind  you  of  its  filthy  existence,  so  that 
you  may  take  the  precautions  necessary  to  ensure 
your  milk  at  any  rate  from  acting  as  a fly  cemetery. 

Milk-sellers  preserve  their  milk  by  adding  to  it 
certain  disinfectants,  most  important  among  these 
being  boracic  acid.  You  can  always  appieciate  a 
curious  flavour  in  stale  milk  preserved  by  this  acid 
and  you  should  avoid  it  because,  though  boi  acic  acid 
is  comparatively  harmless,  it,  nevertheless,  causes 
poisonous  symptoms  when  given  in  large  doses,  and 
without  doubt  upsets  the  delicate  stomachs  of 
invalids,  old  people  and  infants,  for  which  classes 
milk  is  such  a useful,  I may  say  invaluable,  food. 

Beverages. — It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  un- 
biassed opinion  when  discussing  what  a man  ought 
to  drink.  The  only  things  I am  quite  sure 
about  are — first,  that  most  people  do  not  drink 
enough,  and  secondly,  that  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  is  never  necessary  and  is  in- 
advisable for  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings. 
The  minimum  daily  allowance  of  water  or  its 
equivalent  for  a full  grown  man  is  two  and  a half 
pints.  The  proper  way  to  filter  this  water  is  by 
passing  it  through  the  porcelain  candle  invented  by 
M.  Pasteur,  and  fitted  to  the  filters  sold  under  the 
name  “ Pasteur-Chamberland  ” or  “ Berkfeld.”  An 
even  better  method  would  be  first  to  boil  the  water 
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for  ten  minutes,  then  filter  through  a filter  with  a 
recently  burnt  porcelain  fitting  and  lastly  aerate  in 
a gasogene.  But  so  many  people  drink  ordinary 
London  tap-water  with  impunity,  that  these  pre- 
cautions hardly  seem  necessary.  Every  now  and 
then  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  or  some  such 
water-borne  disease  warns  people  that  their  water 
supply  is  not  always  above  reproach,  and  London  is 
never  free  from  typhoid  fever  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  so  that  the  man  who  wants  to  insure 
himself  against  an  attack  must  render  his  drinking 
water  germ-free  by  one  of  the  methods  I have  in- 
dicated, and  thus  close  the  chief  channel  of  infection. 
Aerated  waters  when  made  from  pure  distilled  water 
are  more  digestible  than  ordinary  water.  People 
with  flatulent  dyspepsia  should  never  take  sweet 
beverages,  and  more  particularly  those  which  contain 
ferment,  such  as  ginger-beer,  home-made  bitter  beer 
and  ales,  besides  sweet  wines  and  malt  liquors. 

Tea  is  a very  common  and  very  excellent  beverage 
when  of  the  right  kind,  made  in  the  right  way,  and 
taken  in  moderation.  But  if  Indian  or  Ceylon  tea 
is  allowed  to  stand  more  than  two  or  three  minutes 
several  irritating  substances  are  brewed  out  of  the 
leaves,  and  these  with  the  tannin,  which  is  contained 
in  all  tea  however  short  the  time  allowed  for  infusion, 
cause  indigestion,  constipation,  and  many  minor 
troubles.  China  tea  infused  four  minutes  and  then 
poured  off  the  leaves,  to  which  a little  milk  or  cream 
is  added  to  precipitate  the  tannin  and  render  it 
inert,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  innocuous  of 
beverages.  Owing  to  the  tannin,  tea  should  never 
be  taken  at  the  same  time  as  meat.  Tanned  skin 
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is  leather.  A lump  of  tanned  meat  is  almost  as  hard 
and  indigestible  as  a piece  of  leather.  It  acts  like 
a lump  of  cheese  which,  you  know,  people  say  digests 
everything  in  the  stomach  but  is  not  itself  digested. 
It  goes  round  in  the  stomach,  and  each  time  it 
reaches  the  opening  leading  into  the  bowel  its  size 
and  irritating  constitution  cause  the  muscles  sur- 
rounding the  opening  (pylorus)  to  contract  and  force 
it  back  into  the  stomach,  which  is  by  this  time  filled 
with  completely  digested  food.  At  last  the  material 
in  the  stomach  becomes  so  acid  and  sour  that  the 
organ  rebels  and  the  bolter  of  cheese  feels  a sensation 
of  nausea  and  is  violently  sick.  A meal  of  well 
chewed  meat  and  tannin  does  not  cause  such  a degree 
of  discomfort,  but  at  the  same  time  symptoms  of 
indigestion  are  inevitable. 

Coffee  is  a good  stimulant,  and,  like  tea,  contains 
tannin  and  a substance  which  irritates  the  wall  of 
the  stomach,  making  it  for  some  people  an  unsuitable 
beverage.  But  neither  coffee  nor  cocoa  interferes  with 
digestion  so  much  as  tea. 

Many  men  find  that  coffee  at  breakfast  acts  as 
a mild  laxative,  and  assists  in  the  regular  and  salutary 
habit  of  going  to  stool  each  morning  after  the  first 
meal  of  the  day.  English  people,  as  a rule,  do  not 
make  their  coffee  sufficiently  strong.  One-third 
coffee  and  two-thirds  hot  milk  is  the  ideal  proportion 
for  caft  au  lait.  In  this  beverage  you  have  a food, 
a stimulant  and  a corrective,  without  unpleasant 
digestive  after  effects. 

Cocoa  is  not  only  a stimulant,  but  also  to  some 
extent  a food.  The  fat  contained  in  this  drink,  even 
when  made  with  water,  is  liable  to  disagree.  When 
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it  digests  well,  cocoa  made  with  milk  is  both  pleasant 
and  nutritious.  Seventy-five  cups  of  cocoa  prepared 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  water,  a little  milk  and 
sugar,  would  furnish  the  necessary  nutriment  for  an 
ordinary  man’s  daily  needs.  Much  is  said  about  the 
marvellous  food  value  of  concentrated  essences, 
extracts,  and  powders,  but,  after  all,  you  can  only 
get  a teaspoonful  of  solid  added  to  the  body  if  you 
only  take  a teaspoonful  into  the  body,  even  if  the 
whole  is  absorbed  and  utilised.  Palatable  and 
pleasant  as  so  many  of  these  patent  foods  are,  they 
never  can  altogether  take  the  place  of  good  bacon 
and  eggs,  beef  steak  and  puddings. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  Management  of  Infants 

I AM  going  to  say  a few  words  on  this  most  important 
subject,  and  discuss  fairly  fully  one  part  of  the 
question — namely,  baby  and  infant  feeding. 

All  children  should  be  kept  clean,  and  not  only 
should  their  mothers  see  they  are  properly  washed, 
have  clean  clothes,  and  are  kept  tidy,  but  should  also 
inculcate  habits  of  cleanliness.  An  infant  should 
have  a warm  bath  every  day,  once  at  least,  and  be 
taught  to  take  a hot  bath  once  a week  and  a cold 
tub  each  morning  when  he  grows  up.  Some  children 
hate  cold  water.  They  are  not  helped  to  grow  fond 
of  these  heroic  morning  baths,  if  forcibly  bathed  in 
cold  water  when  they  are  little.  Encouragement, 
example,  and  perhaps  a tepid  bath  at  first  may  help. 
Let  the  clothing  be  warm,  loose,  and  well  ventilated. 
One  or  two  woollen  garments  put  loosely  on  give 
sufficient  warmth,  and  are  much  more  healthy  than 
the  multitudinous  coverings  of  uncertain  composition, 
which  I occasionally  marvel  to  see  removed  when  I 
request  a hospital  patient  to  allow  me  to  examine  her 
child’s  chest.  Most  infants  should  have  all  parts  of 
the  body  except  the  head  and  hands  covered,  but  this 
is  not  an  invariable  rule,  and  well-nourished  children 
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of  more  than  a year  old  get  on  very  well  without 
shoes  and  stockings  or  their  equivalents,  a practice 
I certainly  think  excellent  for  older  children,  at  least 
when  they  are  indoors.  Be  careful  not  to  let  the 
baby’s  feet  or  hands  get  cold,  and  don’t  put  anything 
heavy  and  warm  on  his  head.  The  Bluecoat  boy’s 
fashion  of  going  about  always  without  a hat  is  a very 
good  one,  and  might  be  copied  by  boys  and  young 
men  to  their  advantage.  Give  plenty  of  fresh  air — a 
child  needs  more  air  proportionately  to  its  size  than 
an  adult.  Open  the  nursery  windows,  and  air  the 
rooms  thoroughly  and  often  ; never  leave  all  the 
windows  and  doors  shut — always  keep  some  part  of 
the  room  draughty  rather  than  have  the  whole  nursery 
stuffy.  Children  easily  get  used  to  draughts,  if  they 
are  properly  fed  and  clothed  ; the  cold  air  tends  to 
harden  them  and  renders  them  less  prone  to  take 
cold.  When  a baby  is  hot  and  feverish,  the  proper 
treatment  is  not  to  pile  on  more  heavy  bedclothes, 
but  to  take  them  off.  Infants  perspire  very  easily 
and  freely  ; if  you  cover  a feverish  child  with  warm, 
closely  woven  bedclothes  and  quilts,  do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  is  restless,  sleepless,  and  uncomfortable. 
To  make  him  comfortable  and  induce  him  to  sleep 
himself  into  health  again,  give  a hot  bath,  put  on  a 
clean  night  garment,  and  wrap  him  in  a blanket ; then 
return  him  to  a freshly  arranged  and  aired  cot.  One 
great  mistake  even  intelligent  mothers  make  is  to 
leave  a child  dirty  when  it  is  ill,  because  they  fear  it 
will  catch  cold.  Dirt  is  much  more  dangerous  than 
cold  ; at  the  same  time,  actual  cold  is  liable  to  depress 
the  child’s  vitality,  and  is  easily  avoided  by  carrying 
out  the  washing  and  bathing  operation  quickly,  and 
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in  a warm  room,  so  that  neither  dirt  nor  cold  seem 
to  me  to  be  necessary  evils.  Let  the  child  be  sent 
out  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  also  when  it  is 
moderately  fine  ; children  get  peeky  if  kept  much 
indoors.  Choose  the  sunny  side  of  the  road  whenever 
possible.  Some  babies  only  get  an  airing  in  sun- 
shiny weather,  because  the  mothers  think  their  off- 
spring only  looks  his  best  in  white  furs  and  laces, 
which  would  spoil  if  exposed  to  the  damp,  dirt,  and 
wind.  Let  your  baby  have  clothes  that  will  not 
necessitate  unhealthy  habits. 

Never  give  the  baby  “soothing  syrup”  or  “ teething 
powders.”  Medicines,  except  the  simplest  domestic 
remedies,  should  not  be  given  unless  advised  by  your 
doctor. 

Feeding. — As  every  mother  knows,  the  baby’s 
natural  and  proper  food  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  life  is  her  breast  milk.  If  possible,  let  the  child 
have  nothing  but  the  breast  milk  until  he  is  seven 
months  old.  Human  milk  has  a different  composi- 
tion to  cows’  milk  or  asses’  milk  or  any  other  sort 
of  milk  from  whatever  animal  you  get  it.  In  the 
modern  milk  laboratories  a liquid  is  concocted  con- 
taining the  same  substances  as  human  milk  in  the 
same  proportions  ; but  there  is  a difference,  due  to 
the  artificial  origin,  which  the  delicate  child’s  stomach 
is  quick  to  appreciate,  and  condemn  as  not  being 
quite  perfect.  Human  milk  from  a healthy  mother, 
when  imbibed  by  the  suckling,  is  sterile  ; it  does  not 
contain  any  germs — it  is  warm,  fresh,  and  delivered 
in  sufficient  quantities.  During  the  first  few  weeks 
a mother  can  supply  her  child  with  about  a pint  of 
milk ; then  the  output  increases  until  towards  the 
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end  of  the  suckling  period  three  pints  or  more  are 
secreted  in  twenty-four  hours.  Many  mothers  cannot 
— and,  still  more,  will  not — nurse  their  infants  at  all  ; 
others,  busy  with  pleasure  or  work,  can  only  fulfil  this, 
the  chief  of  maternal  duties,  in  part.  If  you  will  not 
suckle  your  child,  then  your  child,  I suppose,  must 
suffer.  If  you  cannot,  then  let  us  trust  that  Pro- 
vidence will  help  the  infant  who  cannot  help  himself, 
and  either  send  a good  wet-nurse  or  permit  some  one 
to  find  an  artificial  diet  that  will  agree.  When  suck- 
ling, it  is  most  important  that  the  mother  be  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  health.  She  should  be  well 
nourished,  take  good  wholesome  plain  food,  in  which 
there  is  a larger  proportion  of  fat  and  farinaceous 
material  than  usual,  and  drink  two  or  three  extra 
pints  of  water — aerated  table  water,  barley  water  with 
lemon  juice  or  lemonade.  If  the  bowels  can  be  kept 
open,  it  is  wise  to  avoid  all  aperients.  I have  seen  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  taken  by  the  mother  do  good  to  a 
rather  constipated  baby,  but  I have  also  seen  the  con- 
tortions and  heard  the  wailing  of  babies  whose  mothers 
had  indulged  in  senna,  rhubarb,  and  aloes  ; these  drugs 
cause  violent  gripes  to  the  innocent  infant,  and  some- 
times may  be  positively  injurious  to  its  health.  An 
attack  of  indigestion,  biliousness,  or  sore  throat  in  the 
mother  will  lead  to  various  slight  ailments  and  stomach 
troubles  in  the  baby  she  is  nursing,  so  she  must  be 
protected  from  all  sorts  of  irregularities,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  it  is  her  duty  to  be  absolutely  well 
for  the  child’s  sake. 

If  you  have  to  feed  the  baby  artificially,  the  first 
thing  to  try,  and  the  most  generally  successful,  is 
sterilised  cows’  milk  mixed  with  water,  cream,  and 
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milk-sugar  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  milk  to 
two  or  three  parts  of  water  during  the  first  weeks,  just 
enough  sugar  to  make  it  taste  sweet,  and  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  cream  to  each  pint.  This  mixture  should 
be  made  immediately  before  it  is  used.  The  milk, 
after  addition  of  cream  and  sugar,  should  be  sterilised 
by  a Soxhlet  apparatus,  or  some  similar  contrivance, 
so  that  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  sterilised  may  be  fitted 
with  a teat  and  straightway  used  by  the  baby.  The 
water  must  also  be  boiled,  and  added  straight  out  of 
the  kettle  to  the  milk  in  the  bottle.  It  is  best  to 
make  the  mixture  for  the  day,  or  half  the  day,  if 
the  milkman  comes  twice,  from  the  cleanest  and 
purest  materials  obtainable,  and  then  divide  it  into 
the  required  quantity  for  each  feed ; put  each  meal  into 
a separate  bottle,  plug  each  bottle  with  a bit  of  cotton 
wool,  or  adjust  a little  rubber  cap  over  the  bottle  mouth, 
and  sterilise  them  and  their  contents  by  standing 
them  in  a pan  half  full  of  water,  which  is  boiled  for 
half  an  hour.  When  meal  time  comes,  select  a bottle, 
remove  the  plug  or  cap,  fix  on  a rubber  teat,  and 
warm  the  milk  to  blood  heat  by  dipping  the  bottle 
in  hot  water  for  a minute  or  two. 

This  process  is  really  not  complicated  ; the  bottle 
to  be  used  should  be  like  an  ordinary  round  medicine 
bottle,  with  a rather  wide  neck  and  mouth.  This  is 
preferable,  I believe,  to  all  the  other  kinds,  and  much 
less  expensive.  The  real  objections  to  its  use  are 
that,  owing  to  the  shoulder  of  the  bottle,  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  quite  clean,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  only  one  opening  the  milk  has  to  be  sucked  out 
with  a little  extra  energy,  and  the  bottle  occasionally 
removed  from  the  baby’s  mouth,  held  upright  for 
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a moment,  and  replaced.  The  first  objection  is  re- 
moved by  having  a wide-mouthed,  flat-bottomed 
bottle  made  without  a shoulder,  for  as  the  milk  is 
always  kept  sterile,  and  the  bottle  is  sterilised  at  the 
same  time  with  the  milk,  the  danger  of  uncleanliness 
is  not  very  great.  The  other  matter  I cannot  consider 
an  objection.  Babies  should  not  bolt  their  milk  ; if 
there  were  another  hole  to  let  air  in  above  the  milk, 
and  prevent  a vacuum  forming,  the  baby  would  get  its 
milk  very  rapidly,  and  probably  be  sick  at  the  end  of 
its  meal.  A weakly  baby  sometimes  needs  a bottle 
with  an  air-hole,  like  that  sold  under  the  name  of 
“ Allenbury  ” ; but  such  a delicate  baby  will  be  under 
the  care  of  a doctor,  who  no  doubt  will  advise  his 
favourite  form  of  bottle. 

Barley  water  is  a much  used  baby  food  ; it  is  used 
instead  of  plain  water  to  dilute  the  milk,  or  by  itself 
with  cream  and  sugar.  Once  I was  attending  a baby 
suffering  from  broncho-pneumonia,  and  I thought 
it  would  die,  because  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  super- 
vened, possibly  because  its  milk  was  not  very  carefully 
sterilised.  I was  very  sad  indeed,  because  I did  want 
this  baby  to  get  well.  I had  been  treating  him  for 
club  foot,  and  he  was  a particularly  jolly  little  soul. 
I used  to  see  my  patient  two  or  three  times  every  day, 
and  now  and  then  look  in  late  at  night  as  well.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  diarrhoea  I had  ordered  nothing 
to  be  given  but  barley  water,  and  went  in  about  mid- 
night to  see  how  the  first  twelve  hours  of  this  diet  had 
suited  him.  There  was  a trained  nurse  in  attendance, 
and  the  mother  was  a most  intelligent  and  capable 
woman  ; still  I thought  I would  like  to  see  the  stuff 
they  had  prepared  for  the  twelve  o’clock  feed.  I took 
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the  teat  off  and  smelt  the  stuff  ; it  was  not  only  sour, 
but  stinking,  and  would  have  killed  the  child  almost 
certainly  if  he  had  swallowed  it.  I was  very  cross, 
and  my  anger  was  not  to  be  appeased  by  the  story 
that  the  barley  water  was  freshly  made  two  or  three 
hours  before.  Barley  water  diet  was  stopped,  as  it 
was  too  great  a risk,  and  the  baby  recovered.  The 
moral  of  all  this  is  that  barley  water  decomposes  very 
easily  and  quickly,  and  is  a very  dangerous  food  unless 
freshly  prepared  and  sterilised  just  before  use. 

Lime  water  is  added  to  the  milk,  if  there  is  any 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  generally  with  advantage. 
Whey,  cream,  and  raw  meat  juice  mixture  some- 
times suits  babies,  but  I always  like  to  get  them  back 
to  sterilised  milk  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  one  danger  in  the  exclusive  use  of  sterilised 
milk — the  child  gets  no  fresh,  uncooked  food,  and  may 
develop  a kind  of  scurvy.  To  obviate  this  serious  and 
most  alarming  accident  it  is  a good  thing  to  give  the 
baby  a raw  peeled  potato  to  gnash  its  toothless  gums 
upon.  This  has  some  of  the  properties  of  a piece  of 
rather  soft  ivory,  in  so  far  as  it  is  hard,  and  helps  the 
teeth  through,  and  it  is  something  to  suck,  and  so 
pacifies  the  child  ; besides,  there  is  the  additional 
advantage  that  it  supplies  some  valuable  anti- 
scorbutic material  to  the  child’s  system,  antidote  to 
the  scurvy  caused  by  cooked,  or  tinned  foods. 

Nurses  do  not  like  this  form  of  treatment,  chiefly 
because  the  sheets  and  other  linen  articles  which 
surround  the  baby  are  stained  by  the  potato  juice. 
If  this  objection  be  insuperable,  give  a teaspoonful 
of  orange  juice  or  a tablespoonful  of  raw  meat  juice 
two  or  three  times  a week. 
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If  the  child  does  not  thrive  on  cows’  milk  given 
in  the  ordinary  way,  or  with  any  of  the  suggested 
variations,  you  might  try  Nestld’s  condensed  milk 
mixed  with  a little  cream.  There  is  too  much  sugar 
in  condensed  milk,  and  all  of  the  milk  foods  tend  to 
cause  rickets  or  scurvy.  If  you  find  a patent  baby 
food  necessary,  use  Allen  and  Hanbury’s  No.  I or 
No.  2,  according  to  the  age  of  the  infant,  or  Horlick’s 
Malted  Milk.  I have  found  both  good  in  their  way 
when  ordinary  milk  disagreed  or  failed  to  nourish. 
Read  the  directions  on  the  label,  and  don’t  forget  to 
give  lemon  juice  or  raw  meat  juice  two  or  three  times 
a week,  to  prevent  the  sterilised  food  doing  harm. 

You  must  get  the  baby  into  a regular  habit  of 
being  hungry  at  suitable  intervals — a meal  every 
two  hours  at  first,  with  at  least  a four  hours’  break 
between  n p.m.  and  5 a.m.,  to  rest  the  baby’s 
stomach  and  give  his  mother  sleep,  if  he  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  suckled.  For  the  first  month  each 
meal  should  consist  of  about  four  tablespoonfuls. 
Give  double  this  quantity  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  four  months,  but  give  the  meal  every  three  hours. 
At  four  months  give  five  ounces  (ten  tablespoonfuls) 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  milk  to  one  of  water. 
When  six  months  old  the  child  will  be  able  to  take 
undiluted  milk — that  is  to  say,  without  the  addition 
of  water,  but  still  with  a little  sugar  and  cream  added. 
When  seven  months  old,  baked  flour  should  be  added 
to  the  milk,  or  one  meal  may  consist  of  well-boiled 
bread  and  milk.  At  the  tenth  month  give  a little 
unflavoured  broth,  beef  tea,  or  gravy  and  breadcrumbs 
each  day,  and  a lightly  boiled  egg  with  a few  bread- 
crumbs every  alternate  day.  When  the  first  birthday 
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is  passed,  some  finely  minced  meat,  soup  or  beef  tea, 
and  a lightly  boiled  egg  should  be  added  to  the 
daily  diet. 

An  infant  digests  with  difficulty  all  kinds  of 
puddings  and  everything  that  contains  a great  deal 
of  starch,  so  that  rice  or  sago  and  milk,  oatmeal 
porridge,  blanc  mange,  and  suet  puddings  should  be 
reserved  for  older  children.  One  morning,  at  one 
o’clock,  I officiated  at  the  birth  of  an  infant,  and,  as 
my  custom  was,  called  twelve  hours  later  to  see  how 
mother  and  child  were  getting  on.  I noticed  some- 
thing like  a blind  pimple  or  crumb  at  the  corner  of 
the  child’s  mouth  ; on  further  investigation  I found 
this  to  be  a fragment  of  oatmeal,  and  questioned  the 
nurse  about  it.  She  said  that  the  baby,  half  a day 
old,  had  been  indulged  with  a tablespoonful  of  oatmeal 
porridge!  I tried  to  explain  that  this  meal  must 
have  seemed  to  the  poor  baby’s  stomach  something 
like  one  of  cobble-stones  would  to  her  own.  I 
have  known  babies  a month  or  two  old  to  be  given 
such  things  as  currants,  new  bread,  pastry,  unripe 
fruit,  not  to  mention  beer,  wine,  spirits,  tea,  coffee, 
and  ginger-beer.  Keep  to  the  milk  diet  I have 
described,  and  I think  you  will  find  your  child  escape 
very  many  of  the  little  digestive  troubles  of  infancy. 

If  baby  is  breast  fed,  the  mother  should  begin  to 
wean  him  when  seven  months  old,  and  wean  entirely 
before  he  is  a year  old.  If  she  cannot  give  him  a 
full  supply  of  milk,  or  for  any  reason  wishes  only  to 
feed  him  for  part  of  each  twenty-four  hours,  a bottle 
must  be  substituted  for  the  breast  at  some  of  the 
meals.  Partial  suckling  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

Never  give  the  child  a meal  simply  because  it  cries. 
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You  must  teach  regularity  from  the  first.  An  india- 
rubber  dummy  teat  with  no  holes,  your  finger,  or  the 
child’s  own  thumb  is  a better  soother.  For  babies 
cutting  their  teeth,  a raw  potato  or  a coral  or  bone 
ring  has  the  sanction  of  ancient  usage,  and  in  this 
case,  I think,  for  good  reasons.  Sucking  an  empty 
bottle  or  an  ordinary  teat  causes  flatulence,  so  should 
not  be  allowed. 

When  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the  somewhat 
elaborate  “ scalding  ” or  sterilising  arrangements  I 
have  detailed,  you  will  find  this  simpler  method  fairly 
satisfactory.  Use  one  or  two  bottles  either  of  the 
medicine  or  boat-shaped  type.  Wash  the  bottle 
thoroughly  after  each  meal,  and  keep  the  bottle  and 
teat  in  cold  water  (containing  a pinch  of  soda)  until 
again  required.  Get  the  best  milk,  and  see  that 
when  it  arrives  in  the  milkman’s  can  it  smells  sweet  ; 
receive  the  milk  in  a clean  jug,  and  immediately 
place  the  jug  in  a saucepan  of  water  upon  the  fire, 
and  allow  the  water  to  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Then  remove  the  jug,  cover  it  with  a clean  cloth  or 
plate,  and  let  the  milk  cool  slowly 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Sleep 

WITHOUT  sleep  it  is  impossible  for  a man  or  woman 
to  live.  Some  people  come  to  tell  their  doctor  that 
they  have  not  closed  their  eyes  for  a fortnight  or 
more ; this  I never  believe,  for  they  would  not  be 
alive  to  tell  of  such  an  experience.  During  the  long 
period  cycle-riding  competition  (a  form  of  peculiarly 
pernicious  madness),  the  persons  so  torturing  them- 
selves found  the  greatest  distress  from  lack  of  sleep  ; 
but  even  they,  at  the  brief  stoppages  or  even  when 
riding,  had  to  take  some  sleep  or  an  equivalent  in 
mental  and  cerebral,  if  not  physical,  unconsciousness. 
One  of  the  most  dreadful  punishments  that  the 
Chinese  have  is  to  kill  a man  by  want  of  sleep, 
and  he  generally  dies  in  ten  or  twelve  days  from 
the  time  the  punishment  commences.  There  are  few 
conditions  more  unpleasant  to  experience  or  more 
awful  to  behold  than  that  of  absolute  sleeplessness. 
Most  people  need  on  an  average  seven  hours’  sleep  in 
twenty-four,  some  a little  more,  others  can  do  with  a 
little  less.  I am  sure  that  many  persons  take  too 
much  sleep,  and  thus  reduce  their  mental  power  and 
lose  some  of  their  memory — in  fact,  sleep  their  brains 
away.  Children  and  young  women  need  more,  as  a 
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rule,  than  adults  and  young  men.  For  most  people, 
sleep  before  midnight  is  better  than  lying  long  in  bed 
in  the  morning.  At  night  the  activity  of  the  bodily 
functions  is  diminished.  The  nocturnal  employments 
are  unnatural  ; it  takes  some  time  to  become  used  to 
sleeping  during  the  day  and  working  at  night.  I 
remember  a night  watchman  who  came  to  me  in 
great  trouble.  For  years  he  had  followed  his  employ- 
ment, but  got  run  down  as  a result  of  neuralgia,  and 
could  not  sleep  during  the  day,  and  so  found  that  he 
would  lose  his  job.  I succeeded  in  getting  him  a 
fortnight’s  holiday,  and  with  the  aid  of  tonics  and 
maltine  he  became  so  much  better  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  his  work  ; but  now,  I believe,  whenever  he 
gets  out  of  sorts  he  has  a return  of  the  diurnal 
insomnia,  which  only  yields  to  powerful  tonics  and 
change  of  air,  showing  that  it  needs  robust  health  to 
bear  with  impunity  this  neglect  of  the  laws  of  Nature. 

During  sleep  the  sweat-glands  are  more  active,  the 
blood-vessels  are  more  dilated,  so  that  the  limbs  are  a 
little  larger.  The  temperature  falls  slightly,  the  heart 
is  slow  and  less  energetic  in  its  ceaseless  pumping. 
Sleep  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  narcotic  effect  of 
certain  waste  products  formed  by  the  vital  processes 
during  the  day,  and  which,  accumulating  towards 
night,  produce  sleepiness.  These  substances  are 
oxidised  and  rendered  inert  during  sleep,  so  that 
more  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air  of  a room  in 
which  the  inhabitants  are  asleep  than  if  they  were 
awake. 

If  you  take  a little  whisky,  it  stimulates  you  and 
makes  you  more  lively  ; but  if  you  take  a great  deal, 
it  depresses  you,  renders  you  sleepy  or  unconscious 
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dead  drunk.  So  if,  because  sleep  is  withheld  and 
there  is  great  bodily  activity,  too  great  an  accumula- 
tion of  those  narcotic  substances  exists  in  the  body, 
instead  of  sleep  you  get  wakefulness  and  insomnia. 
This  is  a condition  in  which  a moderately  hot  bath 
does  so  much  good,  for  many  of  the  waste  products 
may  be  eliminated  through  the  skin,  and  in  this  way 
the  stimulating  overplus  is  got  rid  of,  and  a pleasant 
somnolence  gives  way  to  refreshing  sleep.  During 
sleep  judgment  is  weak,  and  there  is  inability  to 
perceive  that  it  is  absurd  for  a dog  with  three  heads 
and  a tail  of  fire  to  gnaw  your  leg  while  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  move.  So  dreams  may  be  very 
terrifying.  Memory  is  lost,  and  a dream  only  re- 
membered if  it  occurs  just  before  you  awake. 

Dreams  are  often  exaggerations  of  waking  troubles 
or  pleasures  ; they  are  more  common  in  stout,  phleg- 
matic, and  plethoric  persons,  and  rare  in  the  nervous 
and  sanguine.  Too  warm  a bedroom,  sleeping  on  the 
back,  digestive  troubles,  and  excitements  of  various 
kinds  tend  to  cause  dreaming.  A cultured  person’s 
dreams  are  much  more  numerous  and  varied  than 
those  of  a person  without  culture. 

Somnambulism  is  an  affliction  of  childhood  and 
youth ; it  is  very  difficult  to  cure,  and  needs  all 
the  skill  of  a first-class  doctor  to  successfully  treat. 
Often  a sleep-walker  has  his  eyes  open,  and  can  see 
very  well  ; he  can  feel  and  recognise  objects,  but 
seems  not  to  feel  pain.  He  may  accomplish  quite 
extraordinary  intellectual  feats.  The  danger  from 
shock  which  results  when  such  a person  wakes  to 
find  himself  in  some  unexpected  corner  of  the  house 
has,  I fancy,  been  greatly  exaggerated  ; all  the  same 
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it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  get  him  back  to  his  bed 
without  awakening  him. 

The  bedroom  should  be  cool,  but  not  cold  ; there 
must  be  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  height  of  the  pillow 
is  of  importance,  and  for  those  who  are  liable  to  sleep- 
lessness, an  hour-glass-shaped  pillow  tied  in  the  centre 
to  fit  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  is  sometimes  most 
comfortable. 

When  King  Edward  was  Prince  of  Wales  he,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  suffered  from  a severe  attack 
of  typhoid  fever.  During  the  lengthy  convalescence 
he  was  much  troubled  with  insomnia,  and  numerous 
remedies  were  suggested  and  sent  by  well-wishers 
in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles.  Among  other 
things  was  a hop  pillow.  His  doctor  recognising 
this  as,  at  any  rate,  a harmless  remedy,  allowed  it 
to  be  tried,  and  the  illustrious  patient  slept  better 
each  day  on  this  medicated  head-rest.  There  seems 
to  be  a mild  hypnotic  emanation  from  the  dried  hops 
which  does  tend  to  cause  somnolence,  and  the  poor 
sleepless  patient  might  do  worse  than  try  this  old 
wife’s  remedy.  The  number  of  blankets  and  quilts 
should  be  as  few  as  possible,  just  sufficient  to  give 
the  necessary  warmth.  In  relation  to  this,  remember 
what  I said  about  the  increased  sweat  production  at 
night,  and  have  everything  covering  you  as  porous  as 
possible.  If  a down  quilt  is  used  it  should  have  many 
ventilating  holes  in  it,  and  any  other  sort  of  quilt  to 
be  warm  is  both  too  heavy  and  too  air-proof. 

If  you  have  a tendency  to  rheumatism,  or  if  you 
sweat  very  much,  you  should  sleep  between  blankets. 
A convenient  method  for  the  man  who  travels  much 
is  to  carry  a camel’ s-hair  blanket  about  in  his  bag  and 
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wrap  it  round  him  at  night,  because  persons  who 
sweat  much  (rheumatism  is  a disease  in  which  sweat 
glands  are  very  active)  sometimes  get  a very  irritating 
rash  from  contact  with  an  ordinary  blanket.  Ventila- 
tion of  the  bedclothes  and  room  is  more  important 
than  ever  where  there  is  this  evaporation  of  sweat. 
The  mattress  should  be  of  hair,  or  wool  and  hair, 
made  without  the  hard  stitching  at  the  edge  ; it 
should  be  cleaned  and  remade  at  fairly  frequent 
intervals,  and  aired  thoroughly  each  day.  Of  course, 
a spring  mattress  is  essential  to  a properly  constituted 
bedstead.  A sleepless  person  finds  relief  now  and 
then,  if  the  sides  of  the  mattress  are  curled  up  on 
either  side,  so  that  he  lies  in  a sort  of  trough  in  the 
centre  ; but  this  tends  to  force  him  on  his  back,  and 
the  worst  kinds  of  dreams  result  from  lying  on  the  back. 
This  is  partly  because  the  blood  gravitates  to  the 
lower  spine,  and,  stimulating  the  centres  there,  causes 
unpleasant,  sexual  or  fearsome,  impulses  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  subconscious  brain.  To  prevent  sleep- 
ing on  the  back,  wear  a knotted  handkerchief  or  belt, 
so  that  the  knot  lies  just  over  the  spine  behind  ; 
sleeping  on  this  is  too  uncomfortable  to  be  borne  for 
more  than  a few  seconds  or  minutes  without  waking 
or  rolling  over  again. 

In  the  days  when  the  blood-vessels  were  supposed 
to  transmit  air  and  vital  spirits,  a physician  by  name 
Mayow,  wrote  thus  of  sleep  : “ When  a man  dines 
well,  all  the  vital  spirits  have  to  go  down  into  the 
stomach  in  order  to  carry  on  digestion,  and  the  man 
naturally  goes  to  sleep  and  cannot  easily  think  ; but 
if  he  will  try  to  think  after  his  dinner,  and  succeeds 
in  doing  so,  the  vital  spirits  will  go  up  to  his  brain  to 
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do  the  thinking,  leaving  the  stomach  to  its  own 
devices,  and  consequently  food  is  not  digested.” 
This  is  true,  if  we  substitute  blood  for  those  mythical 
imps,  the  vital  spirits.  Many  people  get  indigestion 
because  they  take  a big  meal,  have  two  cups  of  strong 
coffee,  and  thereby  stimulating  their  brains,  essay  to 
think  hard  and  succeed. 

I have  detailed  several  methods  for  promoting  or 
inducing  sleep,  but  it  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  make 
a person  sleep  who  is  suffering  from  insomnia,  and  so 
I will  mention  a few  other  simple  remedies.  Several 
times  already  I have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  over- 
fatigue in  causing  insomnia,  and  it  is  most  important 
to  find  whether  this  cause  is  in  operation,  because 
then  the  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek  ; a hot  stimulating 
bath,  I occasionally  recommend  one  containing  a table- 
spoonful or  two  of  mustard  ( see  “ Baths  ”),  or  a drink 
of  hot  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa  will  often  act  as  a most 
efficient  nightcap.  But,  bear  in  mind,  anything  too 
hot  will  make  the  heart  beat  more  rapidly,  and  so 
increase  the  wakefulness.  This  rapid,  forcible  heart- 
beating is  sometimes  very  troublesome  at  night,  it 
troubles  thin  people  more  than  fat  ones,  and  is  much 
alleviated  if  the  person  lies  on  his  right  and  not  on  his 
left  side.  The  downy  and  elastic  lung  forms  a soft 
cushion  for  the  heart,  and  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  bony  chest  wall  which  lies  so  near  its  left 
side.  We  may  induce  sleep  by  lessening  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain  or  by  lessening  the  activity  of  the 
brain  cells.  If  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  skin  by 
cold,  more  will  find  its  way  to  the  brain  than  if  the 
skin  is  kept  warm.  A person  who  is.  cold  cannot  get 
to  sleep  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  if  the  feet  are 
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cold.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  care  with  which  a 
dog  or  cat  curls  itself  up  so  that  feet  and  abdomen 
will  be  protected  and  warm  ? A hot  bottle  to  the 
feet  or  a bag  of  hot  water  to  the  stomach  have  both 
their  uses.  Another  way  to  get  the  feet  warm  is  to 
dip  them  in  cold  water  just  before  going  to  bed  and 
then  rub  violently  with  a rough  towel  and  promote 
the  circulation  by  friction.  The  hot  drink  already 
mentioned,  if  not  too  stimulating,  or  a cup  of  warm 
Benger’s  food  just  before  retiring,  aids  by  causing 
dilation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  skin  is  too  high,  sleepless- 
ness results ; though  a certain  amount  of  warmth  is 
necessary,  too  much  makes  the  patient  restless  and 
uncomfortable  ; much  depends  upon  the  warmth  to 
which  you  are  accustomed.  You  should  walk  up  and 
down  your  room  two  or  three  times,  clad  just  in  your 
night  garments,  and  remove  some  of  the  unnecessary 
bed  coverings,  and  no  doubt  in  a few  minutes  sleep 
will  visit  your  eyelids. 

In  some  cases  of  debility,  especially  if  associated 
with  anaemia,  the  patient  is  sleepy  all  day,  while 
she  stands  or  sits  about,  but  at  night  when  lying  down 
the  blood  rushes,  or  rather  gravitates,  to  the  head,  and 
sleeplessness  results.  Young  servant  girls  are  the  class 
most  affected  by  this  form  of  insomnia  in  which,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  tone  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  blood  varies 
in  its  distribution  with  the  varying  position  of  the 
body,  always  gravitating  to  the  lowest  part.  Such 
people  can  sleep  bolt  upright  in  a chair,  and  need  for 
their  cure  tonics,  fresh  air,  and  a regular  healthy  life 
with  a due  proportion  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
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Among  the  more  elaborate  methods  for  inducing 
sleep  are  massage  to  the  muscles  of  the  spine  and 
neck,  a cold  compress  to  the  forehead,  or  even  to  the 
abdomen,  provided  that,  when  used  in  this  latter 
place,  the  cold  rag  is  well  covered  with  flannel,  cotton 
wool  or  a piece  of  blanket,  so  that  it  will  soon  get 
warm.  A dry  or  wet  pack  succeeds  particularly  well 
in  cases  of  delirious  insomnia  of  the  insane  or  highly 
nervous  man  or  woman.  A mustard  pack  made  with 
mustard  flour,  or  a soap  pack  made  by  rubbing  soap 
and  hot  water  into  a hot  blanket,  rolling  the  patient 
in  this,  and,  lastly,  if  he  is  not  asleep,  sponging  rapidly 
all  over  with  hot  water,  have  both  a most  beneficial 
and  soothing  effect.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  caution 
you  against  waking  a patient  up  to  give  him  a 
sleeping  draught,  but  I have  now  and  then  seen  it 
done  by  nurses  and  friends  who  should  have  known 
better.  Many  people  read  in  bed  because  they  find 
the  habit  conducive  to  sleep.  I think,  provided  the 
book  is  fairly  dull,  that  this  habit  is  a good  one,  and 
I remember  a youthful  physician  who  seriously 
ordered  his  patient,  an  old  and  most  particular  maiden 
lady,  to  read  a sermon  or  a lengthy  chapter  from  the 
Bible  after  she  got  to  bed.  She  was  rather  disgusted 
with  his  prescription  and  told  him,  I believe,  that 
the  Bible  was  not  so  dull  a book  to  her  as  it  appeared 
to  be  to  him.  I will  not  discuss  the  question  of 
narcotic  drugs,  they  are  all  or  almost  all,  more  or  less 
objectionable,  and  should  never  be  taken  except  under 
the  direction,  in  the  doses,  and  at  the  times  prescribed 
by  your  doctor. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Ventilation 

PURE  atmospheric  air  contains  in  io,ooo  parts  about 
2,096  parts  of  oxygen,  7,900  parts  of  nitrogen,  and 
4 parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas^  besides  traces  of  ozone, 
organic  matters,  dust,  and  so  on.  Probably  this 
conveys  very  little  to  you,  and  so  I must  explain 
the  important  functions  of  each  of  these  constituents 
of  air.  Oxygen  is  the  active  principle  of  air  ; by 
its  combination  with  wood  and  coal  and  blood  and 
flesh,  heat  is  formed,  energy  let  loose,  and  a new,  less 
energetic  substance,  lower  in  the  scale  of  heat-pro- 
ducing materials,  results.  So  one  part  of  coal  or 
carbon  (C)  burns,  in  other  words  combines  with, 
two  parts  of  the  oxygen  (O)  of  the  air,  and  forms  a 
new  compound,  carbonic  acid  gas  (C02) ; or,  if  there 
is  not  sufficient  oxygen,  one  part  of  carbon,  instead 
of  combining  with  two  parts  of  oxygen,  combines 
with  one  part  and  forms  an  inflammable  gas — carbon 
monoxide  gas  (CO),  as  it  is  called.  This  gas  burns 
with  a blue  flame,  and  you  can  often  see  it  burning 
above  the  red  coals  of  a cinder  or  coke  fire.  When 
it  burns,  it  again  forms  carbonic  acid.  This  carbon 
monoxide  gas  is  a very  dangerous  poison  ; it  is  the 
cause  of  poisoning  by  charcoal  fumes  and  hot-water 
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geysers.  Artificial  respiration  is  the  remedy.  The 
chemist  describes  all  this  by  writing : C + 2 O = 
C02,  or  C + O = CO  ; CO  + O = C02.  Now  the  blood 
and  the  flesh  contain,  in  almost  every  part,  minute 
quantities  of  sugar,  which,  consisting  largely  of 
carbon,  as  you  know,  burns  very  well ; the  blood 
also  contains  oxygen,  which  is  carried  round  in  the 
circulation  loosely  combined  with  the  haemoglobin 
(red  colouring  matter)  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The 
sugar  combines  with  some  of  the  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid  results,  and  during  the  process  of  combination 
heat  and  energy  are  developed.  The  blood  is  purified 
in  the  lungs.  There  an  interchange  takes  place 
between  the  inspired  air  and  the  blood.  Fresh 
oxygen  is  taken  up  by  the  red  corpuscles,  and  car- 
bonic acid  is  discharged.  So  the  composition  of 
expired  air  is  : Oxygen,  1,696  parts;  nitrogen,  7,900 
parts  ; carbonic  acid,  404  parts  in  10,000,  or  there- 
abouts. 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  breathe  over  again  air  that 
has  already  been  respired,  the  interchange  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  will  be  much  less  complete ; and 
when  you  reflect  on  the  fact  that  at  each  respiration 
thirty  cubic  inches  are  spoilt,  you  will  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  frequently  changing  the  air  of 
a room  in  which  several  people  have  foregathered. 
In  addition  to  the  increased  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  and  the  decreased  proportion  of  oxygen,  the 
expired  air  is  raised  in  temperature  to  nearly  that 
of  the  blood,  it  is  saturated  with  water  vapour,  and 
contains  a considerably  larger  proportion  of  putre- 
fiable  organic  matters  than  the  air  which  is  inspired. 
During  exercise  there  is  more  heat  formed,  more 
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energy  developed,  and  so  more  carbonic  acid  manu- 
factured and  expired,  not  to  speak  of  the  evaporating 
sweat  and  other  such  contaminating  juices,  which 
all  render  the  air  less  pure  and  impart  the  quality  of 
stuffiness  to  it.  This  stuffy  and  depressing  quality 
is  specially  noticed  when  exercise  is  taken  by  several 
people  in  a confined  space.  Even  without  the 
increased  output,  the  result  of  muscular  activity, 
the  air  of  small  rooms  is  very  quickly  vitiated  by  the 
waste  products  thrown  off  in  the  breath  of  two  or 
three  people.  It  has  been  found  by  calculation  and 
experiment  that  an  average  adult  needs  three  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour,  if  he  is  to  breathe 
decently  pure  air ; but  during  exertion  double  or 
treble  this  allowance  is  necessary.  Lofty  rooms  are 
not  necessarily  well-ventilated  ones,  because  it  is 
superficial  or  floor  space  that  is  most  important ; and 
if  the  height  of  a room  is  over  twelve  feet,  excess 
in  this  direction  does  not  make  up  for  deficiency  in 
other  dimensions.  In  a bedroom  or  dormitory,  each 
person  should  have  one  hundred  feet  of  floor  space, 
if  the  room  is  ten  feet  high,  otherwise  the  air  cannot 
be  changed  sufficiently  frequently  without  creating 
a draught. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  ventilation  which  we 
employ  are  by  doors  and  windows,  by  chimneys 
(especially  if  there  is  a fire  to  increase  the  draught), 
and  by  various  gratings  and  ventilators,  which  often 
ornament  the  walls  of  modern  houses. 

Doors  and  windows  must  be  frequently  opened ; 
through  ventilation  is  necessary  to  proper  purification 
of  the  air.  I am  always  sorry  for  those  people  who 
continually  feel  draughts.  It  is  largely  a matter  of 
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habit ; and  the  old  gentleman  who  caught  cold  in 
church  because  of  the  draught  from  a window  which 
only  appeared  to  be  open,  is  a typical  member  of  a 
class,  and  by  no  means  a unique  specimen.  The 
ideal  method  of  room-ventilation  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  ill-fitting  door,  a window  opened  at  the  top 
with  a flap  to  direct  the  cold  air  upwards,  and,  if  it 
is  cold,  a large  fire.  Neither  gas  stoves  nor  electric 
radiators  make  up  for  the  ordinary  coal  fire,  and 
hot-water  pipes,  except  as  an  adjunct,  seem  most 
pernicious.  You  miss  the  salutary  chimney  draught, 
refuse  of  all  sorts  that  should  be  burnt  accumulates, 
and  the  cheerful  companion,  which  a good  fire  should 
always  be,  is  lost.  Bedrooms  should  be  very  well 
ventilated.  It  is  wise  always  to  be  well  wrapped  up, 
and  always  to  have  the  window  wide  open  ; and  a 
fire,  besides  being  a luxury,  is  a most  salutary  and 
healthy  aid  to  efficient  ventilation.  When  a chimney 
smokes  habitually,  the  top  of  the  chimney  may  be 
lower  than  surrounding  buildings.  In  such  a case, 
the  chimney  must  be  built  higher  and  a revolving 
cowl  fitted  ; but  no  sort  of  cowl  can  increase  the 
draught,  it  only  prevents  wind  blowing  down  the 
chimney.  Another  cause  of  smoky  chimneys  is  an 
insufficient  supply  of  air  to  the  room,  and  this  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  opening  a window  or  door. 
Because  hot,  vitiated  air  rises  to  the  ceiling,  many 
forms  of  ventilators  have  been  invented  with  the 
object  of  directing  the  entering  current  of  pure  cold 
air  upwards.  When  the  cold  air  mixes  with  the  hot 
air  near  the  ceiling,  both  slowly  descend,  and  there 
is  a more  even  distribution  and  thorough  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  air  in  all  parts  of  the  room 
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than  if  it  is  just  allowed  to  enter  by  door  or  window 
and  make  its  way  directly  to  the  fireplace.  One 
simple  contrivance  is  fairly  satisfactory.  A block  of 
wood  is  placed  under  the  entire  length  of  the  lower 
sash-frame  of  a window,  so  as  to  raise  the  top  of  this 
sash  above  the  bottom  rail  of  the  upper  sash.  By 
this  means  the  air  is  admitted  between  the  two  sashes, 
above  the  heads  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  and  is 
given  an  upward  direction  towards  the  ceiling.  An 
arrangement  for  allowing  one  of  the  upper  squares  of 
glass  to  fall  inwards  upon  its  lower  border,  and  pro- 
viding side  checks,  often  attains  ventilation  without 
draught. 

Household  dust  contaminates  the  air  and  assists 
in  the  production  of  the  low  state  of  health  so 
common  to  the  occupants  of  dirty  overcrowded 
houses.  In  all  houses  there  is  dust  caused  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  domestic  life — in  towns  this  is  much 
augmented  and  the  composition  varied  by  the  particles 
which  find  their  way  in  through  doors  and  windows. 
House-cleaning  can  only  be  efficient  where  the 
structural  condition  of  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings 
permits  of  easy  access  for  broom  and  duster  to  every 
part  of  the  room,  and  where  furniture  and  fittings  are 
so  arranged  as  to  prevent  dust  being  deposited  in 
inaccessible  places.  Floors  should  be  made  dust- 
proof  by  their  parqueterie  covering,  frequently  bees- 
waxed, or  the  spaces  between  the  boards  may  be 
carefully  filled  in  and  the  whole  stained,  varnished,  or 
painted.  Carpets  are  bad,  Indian  matting  can  easily 
be  kept  clean  and  mats  can  be  frequently  shaken  and 
beaten.  Thick  pile  carpets  have  this  solitary 
advantage  from  a hygienic  point  of  view,  that  they 
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collect  the  dust  and  dirt  and  being  tenacious  absorb 
and  keep  whatever  falls  on  them  until  it  is  dragged 
out  by  the  vacuum  cleaner  or  beaten  out  at  the 
annual  cleaning.  In  bedrooms  especially,  heavy 
curtains  and  canopies  and  draperies  should  be 
replaced  by  light  gauze  or  muslin  fabrics.  The 
bedroom  furniture  should  be  as  light  and  easily 
moved  as  possible.  Cornices  and  mouldings  collect 
dust.  Wall  papers  should  be  glossy  or  varnished 
and  should  not  contain  arsenic,  this  latter  point  is 
most  important.  Not  only  green  and  blue  but  also 
red  and  yellow  wall  papers  may  contain  sufficient 
arsenic  to  charge  the  air  with  poisonous  vapour. 

In  an  age  utterly  ignorant  of  sanitary  science  a tax 
was  levied  on  light.  The  evils  resulting  from  this 
measure  still  affect  us  ; many  windows  blocked  up 
remind  us  of  the  iniquitous  window  tax.  Pure  light 
is  an  essential  for  good  health. 

Lio’ht  is  a powerful  germicide,  and  sunlight  does 
infinitely  more  good  to  the  beings  living  in  a house 
than  it  does  harm  to  their  carpets,  wall  papers  and 
pictures  Poison  of  the  cobra  retains  its  activity  or 
a long  time  if  kept  in  the  dark,  but  becomes  inert 
when  exposed  to  sunlight,  even  for  a short  time. 
Plants  living  in  the  dark  become  pale  and  anasmic, 
so  human  beings  who  shun  the  light  must  pay  for 
their  seclusion  at  the  expense  of  their  complexions, 
or  at  least  at  the  expense  of  the  red  part.  . 

During  the  dark  the  activity  of  bodily  functions  is 
diminished,  and  people  who  habitually  exist  in  semi- 
darkness  cannot  be  so  energetic  or  live  such  useful 
lives  as  if  they  rejoiced  in  the  sunshine.  _ 

The  sun  bath  is  truly  a rejuvenating  and  invigorating 
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process,  and  though  many  of  us  cannot  indulge  in 
this  luxury  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
be  advised  to  spend  as  much  time  as  you  can  in  the 
sunshine,  and  never  have  a blind  drawn  down  just 
because  his  health-giving  highness  deigns  to  grace 
your  drawing-room  carpet. 

The  heat  and  light  baths,  of  which  one  hears  so 
much  nowadays,  consist  in  the  main  of  large  incan- 
descent electric  lights  arranged  so  that  they  shed 
their  hot  rays  upon  a painful  or  stiff  joint  or  some 
other  chronically  inflamed  structure.  No  doubt  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  flat  foot,  and  where  a joint  is 
stiff  after  an  injury,  this  form  of  treatment,  especially 
when  combined  with  exercises,  massage,  and  sham- 
pooing, does  very  great  good.  Partially  paralysed 
limbs,  too,  I have  seen  made  much  more  supple,  and 
I think  rather  more  powerful,  by  these  radiant  heat 
applications. 

Where  it  is  impossible  to  get  electric  light,  the 
excellent  and  older  method  of  hot-air  chambers,  in 
which  the  game  leg  or  arm  is  baked  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  should  be  tried. 

Electricity  in  its  many  forms  needs  very  special 
knowledge,  and  skill  in  selection  and  application,  if  it 
is  to  be  of  any  value  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Electric  batteries  are  rarely  of  the  slightest  remedial 
use,  and  the  much-advertised  electric  belt  owes  its 
popularity  to  red  flannel,  coupled  in  some  cases  with 
the  stimulating  shock  which  the  contact  of  cold  (not 
electrified)  metal  with  the  warm  body  gives  when 
you  put  the  belt  on  each  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Skin 

Skin  consists  of  two  main  layers,  the  outer  so-called 
scarf  skin,  and  the  true  skin,  or  dermis.  The  scarf 
may  be  further  subdivided  into  a horny  layer,  com- 
posed of  scales  and  loosely  fixed  to  a comparatively 
soft  deeper  layer,  which  consists  of  cells  like  a honey- 
comb. These  two  layers  are  separated  when  a blister 
forms  ; also  often  when  the  skin  is  “barked,  the  horny 
layer  only  is  removed,  and  there  remains  the  much 
more  sensitive  soft  layer,  from  which  clear  straw- 
coloured  fluid,  called  serum,  exudes,  but  there  is  no 
bleeding,  as  the  blood  vessels  do  not  penetrate  beyond 
the  true  skin.  Sometimes  there  is  colouring  matter 
in  these  deeper  cells,  and  on  the  amount  of  this 
pigment  depends  the  complexion  of  the  individual. 
But  this  colour  may  be  increased  locally  by  light, 
heat,  or  any  form  of  irritation.  A mustard  plaster 
leaves  a brown  stain;  the  result  of  frequently  toasting 
the  shins  before  a hot  fire  is  a pair  of  very  brown  legs  ; 
and  the  beautiful  healthy  colour  produced  by  sunburn 
only  needs  mentioning. 

Friction  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the  excessive  forma- 
tion of  scales,  hence  the  horny  hands  of  the  man  of 
toil.  Millions  of  these  scales  are  rubbed  off  each  time 
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we  thoroughly  wash  our  hands,  hence  the  person  who 
takes  great  care  to  have  very  clean  hands  usually 
succeeds  in  getting  at  the  same  time  a soft  and 
delicate  skin. 

The  elasticity  * of  the  skin  is  great,  and  this  pro- 
perty should  be  cultivated,  especially  if  wrinkles  are  to 
be  avoided.  One  method  of  cultivation  is  face  massage, 
a weak  electric  current  applied  through  a massage 
roller  aids  in  the  beneficial  effect. 

In  the  true  skin  or  “ dermis  ” we  find  many  blood 
vessels  and  most  sensitive  nerves,  which  convey  impres- 
sions of  external  objects  to  the  brain.  There  are 
different  sets  for  touch,  taste,  temperature,  pain,  and 
so  on.  This  specialisation  of  the  function  of  each  set 
of  nerves  leads  to  curious  symptoms  where  the  sense 
of  touch  is  present,  but  those  of  pain  and  temperature 
are  absent ; then  the  patient  can  feel  that  he  is 
grasping  something,  but  cannot  tell  whether  it  is 
hot  or  cold,  and  it  may  be  a red  hot  poker,  yet 
he  will  not  know  that  it  is  hot  and  will  not  feel  the 
pain  of  the  burn.  I remember  a man  who  always 
complained  that  the  milk  and  coffee  his  nurse 
gave  him  were  cold,  although  it  was  sometimes,  I 
think,  dangerously  hot.  This  patient  had  the  disease 
syringomyelia,  in  which  certain  parts  of  the  body 
cannot  appreciate  heat  or  cold.  There  are  muscles 
in  the  bloodvessels,  giving  them  the  power  to  contract 
and  dilate,  causing  pallor  and  blushing.  Also  minute 
muscular  bands  exist  in  the  skin  and  act  near  the 
roots  of  the  hair  ; these,  by  contracting,  can  make  it 
stand  on  end,  and  in  parts  of  the  body  other  than  the 

* I use  the  word  elastic,  not  distensible,  as  meaning  the 
ability  to  return  to  the  normal  after  stretching. 
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scalp  cause  goose  flesh,  a condition  in  which  the 
minute  skin  hairs  and  the  skin  around  them  are  forced 
up  to  form  a sort  of  rough  white  rash.  These  muscles 
act  involuntarily,  and  obey  thoughts  and  emotions, 
not  as  a rule  the  will  ; but  some  few  people  can  blush 
and  go  pale  at  will,  though  such  an  acquirement  is 
surely  a temptation  to  deceive. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  are  : first,  protection, 
and  so  good  a protection  is  it  that  our  forefathers  only 
used  skin  and  woad  to  protect  them  from  this  inclement 
climate ; secondly,  to  serve  as  a channel  for  sensation 
to  gain  access  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain  ; thirdly,  to 
regulate  temperature  ; this  it  does  excellently  because 
of  the  so  easily  changed  calibre  of  its  blood  vessels, 
and  because  the  sweat  can  be  secreted,  and  by  its 
evaporation  rapidly  lowers  the  temperature. 

The  secretion  of  sweat  is  a most  important  function. 
From  3 to  4 lb.  of  sweat  pass  from  the  skin  each 
day,  and  this  sweat  contains  certain  waste  products, 
the  cinders,  smoke,  and  ashes  formed  in  the  vital  pro- 
cesses continually  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  body  , 
in  this  way  it  assists  the  kidneys.  Many  of  the 
symptoms  of  kidney  disease  may  be  alleviated  by 
causing  violent  sweating.  Sometimes  the  sweat  has  a 
horrible  odour,  especially  if  it  is  allowed  to  decompose 
on  the  skin  ; the  disgusting  emanation  from  dirty 
people,  especially  in  warm  weather,  is  largely  due  to 
this  cause.  Some  animals,  the  civet  for  example,  are 
provided  with  rather  pleasantly  perfumed  sweat,  to 
others,  such  as  the  skunk,  on  the  contrary,  their  smell 
must  be  to  a certain  extent  a protection. 

But  some  very  clean  people  are  afflicted  with 
odorous  sweat ; for  this  I should  advise  first,  spong- 
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ing  every  morning  and  evening  all  over  with  tepid 
water  to  which  may  be  added  a little  cloudy  ammonia 
or  just  ordinary  washing  soda  (a  handful  to  the 
gallon),  changing  the  underclothing  very  frequently 
and  accustoming  yourself  to  wear  fewer  clothes.  If 
this  is  not  sufficient,  it  may  be  necessary  to  powder 
the  armpits  and  such  particularly  susceptible  places 
with  a powder  consisting  of  borax  and  talc,  or  bismuth 
two  parts,  borax  two  parts,  violet  powder  six  parts. 
If  the  sweat  smells  very  badly,  after  a hot  bath,  sponge 
all  over  with  a rather  weak  solution  of  Izal  and  water 
(a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint),  or  1 in  40  carbolic  lotion. 
Another  good  application  is  concocted  by  mixing  a 
teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  with  a quart  of  distilled 
water,  to  be  sponged  all  over.  Constipation  always 
tends  to  increase  this  offensiveness,  therefore  an  aloes 
and  iron  pill  each  night  helps  to  cure  the  trouble. 

Some  people  sweat  excessively  because  they  are 
run  down  and  in  ill-health.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  the  ill-health  is  caused  by  consumption  ; night 
sweating  is  one  of  the  common  symptoms,  and  causes 
great  distress.  For  this  plenty  of  fresh  air  at  night 
certainly  helps,  and  I think  a tonic  made  by  dissolving 
half  an  ounce  of  chlorate  of  potash  in  a pint  of  boiled 
water,  adding  the  juice  of  a lemon  and  corking  up  in 
a bottle,  does  good  in  most  of  these  cases.  Label : 
One  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a day  after 
meals.  Iron  and  quinine  mixture  may  also  be  used. 

The  skin  is  an  organ  of  respiration,  not,  it  is  true, 
so  important  as  the  lungs,  but  still  of  considerable 
importance.  If  a person  is  varnished,  or  tarred  and 
feathered  all  over,  he  dies  in  a few  days  as  though  he  were 
poisoned,  but  sometimes  may  be  kept  alive  sufficiently 
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long  for  the  removal  of  the  tar  and  varnish  if  he  is  put 
into  a very  warm  moist  room.  The  varnish  seems  to 
cause,  among  other  things,  a rapid  and  excessive  loss 
of  heat  which  contributes  to  the  fatal  result. 

Poisonous  dyes  are  often  absorbed,  if  they  be 
present  in  articles  of  clothing,  but  the  skin  is  a very 
good  protection,  and  it  is  difficult  for  anything  to 
pass  through  the  outer  horny  layer  into  the  blood. 
But  if  the  skin  is  scraped  off,  and  there  is  a sore 
place,  cut,  or  abrasion,  poisons  easily  enter,  and  may 
cause  serious  illness.  Face  powders,  lotions,  and 
cosmetics,  containing  lead,  mercury  and  arsenic,  some- 
times cause  terrifying  symptoms.  I remember  a girl 
who  became  paralysed  in  both  wrists,  and  remained 
without  the  power  to  lift  her  hands  for  some  months, 
owing  to  the  use  of  a face  powder  containing  white 
lead. 

Those  black  specks  and  pimples  which  trouble 
some  people,  especially  town  dwellers,  so  much,  are 
due  to  an  obstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  oil  glands  in 
the  skin.  They  are  most  common  on  the  faces  and 
chests  of  young  people  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

For  their  cure  use  a lotion  containing  half  an  ounce 
of  sulphur  and  an  ounce  of  glycerine  in  an  eight 
ounce  bottle  of  rose  or  plain  distilled  water.  Before 
this  lotion  is  dabbed  on  it  is  well  to  press  out  the 
little  black  plugs  with  the  thumb  nails,  or  if  the  skin 
around  is  fairly  tough,  with  a key  or  other  similar 
instrument.  Thus  you  empty  the  gland  of  its 
accumulated  oil  and  give  the  lotion  an  opportunity 
to  get  right  into  the  skin.  Much  soap  and  water 
followed  by  vigorous  towelling  besides  removing  the 
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grease  increase  the  vitality  of  the  skin,  and  so  make 
it  more  resistant  to  the  germs  which  cause  the  black- 
heads to  suppurate  into  pimples.  Be  careful  not  to 
do  too  much  pressing  or  you  may  make  an  unsightly 
hole  which  takes  a few  days  to  heal  up. 

For  this  disfiguring  complaint  some  people  recom- 
mend internally  a mixture  containing  arsenic,  or  a 
pill  in  which  there  is  a small  dose  of  calcium  sulphide. 

In  winter,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  and  especially 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  the  hands  and  lips  get 
cracked  and  chapped.  Besides  the  cold  and  wind 
there  are  generally  other  influences,  though  of  secon- 
dary importance,  to  consider.  The  body  should  be 
well  clothed  and  warm,  the  wool  vest  should  have 
long  sleeves  to  the  wrists.  The  diet  ought  to  be 
good,  plain,  nourishing,  and  contain  a larger  propor- 
tion of  fat  than  usual.  The  hands  must  be  soaked 
in  hot  soft  water  two  or  three  times  a day  for  ten 
minutes  each  time,  and  dried  very  thoroughly  with  a 
thin  towel  ; this  is  most  important,  half-dried  hands 
readily  chap.  Don’t  use  strong  soap,  and  when  the 
hands  are  dry,  rub  in  completely  a little  glycerine 
of  starch  scented  with  lavender  or  eau  de  cologne. 
When  you  go  out  put  on  thick  gloves,  and  if  the 
chaps  are  very  bad,  sleep  in  gloves  after  smearing  the 
hands  with  lanoline. 

Chilblains.— Some  people  suffer  from  chilblains  all 
the  year  round  and  some  suffer  from  “ dead  fingers,” 
blueness  of  the  extremities  generally,  including  the 
nose  and  ears,  and  cold  hands  and  feet  whenever 
they  are  exposed  to  a temperature  lower  than 
usual.  This  condition  of  things  is  not  altogether 
devoid  of  danger,  and  is  most  troublesome  and 
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annoying.  A broken  chilblain  leads  now  and  then 
to  blood  poisoning,  and  the  condition  known  as  dead 
fingers  may  in  some  people  go  on  to  actual  gangrene 
of  the  skin,  which  is  shed  as  a black  scale. 

All  these  troubles  are  often  quite  as  much  due  to 
a constitutional  bias  or  idiosyncrasy  as  to  any  local 
cause.  The  person  who  gets  chilblains  has  a poor 
circulation  or  is  run  down,  and  in  a state  of  lowered 
vitality  due  to  improper  nourishment,  insufficient 
clothing,  or  a neglected  illness,  as  influenza.  But  a 
person  of  robust  constitution  may  get  chilblains,  if 
he  thaws  his  half-frozen  hands  or  feet  before  the  fire, 
or  soaks  them  in  hot  water. 

To  increase  the  circulation  take  plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise  ; the  violent  exercise  necessary  to  a game  of 
hockey  or  football  is  most  salutary.  Wrap  up  very 
warmly,  wear  wool  next  the  skin  ; thick  well-fitting 
boots,  thick  gloves,  and  perhaps  mittens  are  all 
encouragements  to  the  circulation.  The  food  should 
be  plentiful,  hot  as  a rule,  and  more  stimulating  than 
usual,  meat,  soups,  and  savoury  stews  being  especially 
valuable. 

A little  stimulating  liniment,  containing  ammonia 
or  turpentine,  should  be  rubbed  night  and  morning 
into  an  unbroken  chilblain,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  foment  or  even  poultice  the  sore,  if  you  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  get  the  skin  broken.  When  it 
begins  to  heal  up  again,  apply  two  or  three  times  a 
day  some  glycerine  of  starch  on  a piece  of  clean  rag 
or  bandage. 

In  cases  of  this  sort,  when  the  symptoms  are  severe 
and  the  ailment  very  chronic,  I have  seen  much  good 
result  from  systematic  treatment  with  the  thyroid 
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gland  of  the  sheep.  This  used  to  be  sold,  and  I think 
still  can  be  obtained  under  the  name  of  the  neck- 
sweetbread,  and  is  eaten  night  and  morning  cooked 
like  any  other  sweetbread. 

The  sort  of  person  who  gets  Lupus  of  the  face  also 
gets  cold  extremities  and  chilblains,  and  both  seem 
benefited  by  the  dietary  and  other  rules  laid  down 
here. 

The  habit  of  scratching  the  skin  after  removing 
the  clothes  at  night  or  while  waiting  for  the  morning 
bath  to  fill  should  be  avoided  ; in  almost  all  cases  it 
is  just  a bad  habit,  and  may  cause  permanent  injury 
to  the  skin — eczema  and  little  “mattering”  or  festering 
sore  places. 
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Baths 

We  wash  principally  because  we  wish  to  get 
rid  of  the  accumulated  scales  of  the  scarf  skin, 
which  are  full  of  dirty  particles  all  held  together 
by  sweat  oil.  If  we  do  not  wash  this  collection 
from  our  skin,  decomposition  sets  in,  and  irritating 
acids  are  formed,  which  cause  blotches  and  inflamma- 
tions. Baths  are  also  used  as  tonics,  to  reduce  the 
temperature  in  fever,  and  as  a remedy  in  a variety 
of  ailments. 

Hard  water  is  due  to  soluble  chemicals,  which  are 
dissolved  in  the  water.  Hard  water  may  irritate  a 
sensitive  skin,  and  render  the  hands  and  face  red  and 
rough.  It  also  tends  to  cause  chaps  and  eczemas. 
Now,  distilled  water  is  the  best  thing  to  wash  in  ; it 
saves  soap,  does  not  irritate  the  skin,  and  dissolves 
more  dirt  than  any  other  sort  of  water.  In  country 
districts  it  may  be  collected  as  rain-water,  and 
occasionally  lakes  (such  as  Loch  Katrine)  are  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  pure  rain-water  ; but  in  town 
we  have  either  to  buy  distilled  water  from  the  chemist, 
fake  the  hard  water  by  adding  lime-water  and  a little 
washing  soda  to  it,  and,  after  allowing  the  mixture 
to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so,  pouring  off  the  softened 
water  from  the  sediment,  or  keep  a private  still.  This 
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latter  is  really  not  an  impossible  or  very  difficult 
suggestion.  The  waste  steam-pipe  from  the  hot  water 
boiler  in  most  houses  finds  its  way  into  the  kitchen 
chimney ; if,  instead  of  wasting  that  steam,  we  con- 
duct it  from  the  boiler  to  a spiral  distilling  “worm” 
placed  in  a tub  of  cold  water,  pure  water  may  be 
distilling  all  day  long  without  additional  cost  after 
the  initial  expenditure. 

Ordinary  hard  soap  consists  of  tallow  or  some  kind 
of  oil  and  soda  (in  soft  soap,  potash  takes  the  place 
of  soda).  Soap  when  rubbed  on  the  unctuous  skin 
decomposes,  soda  is  set  free,  and  this  soda,  combining 
with  the  oil  and  grease,  makes  them  dissolve  in  water. 

Castile  and  curd  soaps  are  both  good  and  moderate 
in  price.  Get  a good  reliable  soap  from  an  old- 
established  soapmaker,  and  pay  a fair  price  for  it  if 
you  want  to  preserve  your  skin  from  injury. 

Of  baths,  the  cold  bath  is  a tonic  and  stimulant ; 
the  hot  bath  is  chiefly  for  cleansing  and  soothing. 

The  cold  bath  is  an  invaluable  stimulant  and 
vitaliser ; but  it  is  not  a tonic  suited  to  every  one, 
and  people  who  are  not  accustomed  to  cold  bathing 
should  commence  by  a tepid  bath  each  morning,  or 
a cold  sponge,  or  rubbing  with  a wet  towel,  or  wrap- 
ping one’s  self  in  a cold  wet  sheet ; these  two  latter 
methods  I think  most  unpleasant,  but  they  have  this 
advantage,  that  less  heat  is  lost  when  they  are 
employed  than  when  the  body  is  immersed  in  cold 
water. 

The  effort  to  withstand  the  first  shock  of  a cold 
bath  is  a very  good  exercise.  The  colder  the  bath 
the  more  powerful  the  tonic,  if  you  can  stand  it ; but, 
like  hothouse  plants,  some  persons  must  be  treated 
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carefully,  and  by  gradual  steps  hardened  to  a higher 
plane  of  vitality. 

When  the  shock  is  too  great  the  blood  is  driven  in, 
and  the  poor  miserable  bather  is  blue  and  shivering 
all  day. 

Naturally,  a sea-bath  taken  in  pure  sea-air,  with 
the  added  stimulant  of  the  salt,  rushing  water,  is 
infinitely  more  beneficial  than  the  best  bath-room 
substitute,  though  you  add  salt  to  the  water  and  nave 
plenty  of  fresh  air. 

But  sea-bathing  is  not  good  for  all ; some  people 
never  react  properly  after  their  bath,  and  mothers, 
otherwise  kind  to  their  offspring,  will  complacently 
watch  while  a poor  little  son  or  daughter  is  enduring 
agonies  from  the  “dipping  administered  by  some 
hideously  attired  female.  A child  who  hates  cold 
water  will  probably  only  be  harmed  by  the  forcible 
immersion,  and  to  his  dying  day  will  remember  with 
horror  the  things  he  suffered  during  the  summer 
seaside  holiday.  Hot  or  tepid  salt  water  baths  are 
obtainable  at  most  seaside  resorts,  and  make  this 
torture  more  unnecessary  than  ever. 

Take  your  cold  bath  before  breakfast  if  possible  , 
never  just  after  a meal,  or  indigestion  will  be  the 
result.  The  blood  is  at  first  driven  inwards,  and 
causes  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  which  is  already 
congested  and  engorged  with  blood  in  the  process 
of  digestion. 

Hot  baths  should  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
week  if  you  are  living  in  town.  If  you  are  not  going 
to  bed  immediately  after  the  wash  is  completed,  you 
should  end  the  bath  with  a cold  sponge  or  douche. 

A hot  bath  to  which  a little  ammonia  or  some 
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pleasant  perfume  has  been  added  soothes  an  over- 
tired man  or  highly  strung,  nerve-strained  woman, 
so  that,  instead  of  tossing  about  for  hours  before 
falling  into  an  unrefreshing  sleep,  the  nervous  system 
is  stimulated  and  refreshed,  that  over-tired,  nervous 
feeling  departs,  and  is  replaced  by  the  pleasant 
sleepiness  and  healthy  tiredness  which  lead  to  natural 
and  dreamless  sleep. 

Sometimes  a really  hot  bath  followed  by  a cold 
douche  will  so  refresh  and  stimulate  that  sleep  is  un- 
necessary, and  the  man  who  has  on  occasion  to  work 
night  and  day  will  find  that  he  does  his  extra  work 
with  wonderfully  little  inconvenience,  if  he  employs 
this  simple  remedy.  He  will  feel  still  more  com- 
fortable if  he  can  change  all  his  garments  after  his 
bath. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I will  just  say  a few 
words  about  the  Turkish  or  Roman  bath. 

This  is  at  once  the  most  satisfactory,  luxurious, 
and  stimulating  of  baths.  It  is  useful  in  many  forms 
of  chronic  pain,  kidney  disease,  gout,  and  nervous  or 
general  debility  from  almost  any  cause.  For  hoarse- 
ness and  throat  cough  it  is  almost  a specific. 

One  or  two  points  are  worthy  of  notice  if  you  wish 
to  get  the  best  out  of  the  bath.  First,  make  this 
bathing  a solemn  business,  just  as  you  do  a good 
dinner  or  a game  of  Bridge.  Go  into  the  hottest 
room  (if  you  go  there  at  all,  and  generally  200°  F.  is 
hot  enough)  before  you  begin  to  sweat.  Remain  in 
a horizontal  position  most  of  the  time,  do  not  talk  or 
even  think  much  if  you  can  help  it,  and  drink  a good 
deal  of  cold  water.  If  you  drink  excessively  you  run 
the  risk  of  developing  an  irritable  rash  all  over  the 
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body,  consisting  of  minute  white  or  red  pimples  with 
shining  little  heads,  which  are  really  sweat  cysts. 
Some  people  get  rather  dizzy  when  they  enter  the 
hot  room  ; others  are  troubled  with  violent  beating  of 
the  heart  and  palpitations. 

A few  minutes  spent  in  the  shampoo-room  or  a 
bowl  of  tepid  water  poured  over  the  head  serves  to 
correct  these  slight  disturbances.  Some  bathers  do 
not  react  properly  after  the  final  cold  plunge  or 
douche,  and  for  those  it  is  sufficient  to  stop  at  the 
tepid  douche  stage,  otherwise  they  will  be  cold, 
miserable,  and  sleepy  for  hours  after  what  should  be 
a pleasant  and  stimulating  tonic. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Hair 

The  hair  consists  of  a root,  a shaft,  and  a point. 
The  root  has  a bulb-like  end,  into  which,  at  a de- 
pression on  its  lower  surface,  there  runs  a blood 
vessel,  or  to  be  more  strictly  correct,  two  blood 
vessels,  an  artery  and  vein  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
hair.  The  shaft  is  composed  mainly  of  a pigmented 
horny  fibrous  material  covered  by  a fine  “ hair 
cuticle,  and  in  most  hairs  there  is  a central  core 
formed  of  cells  which  look  dark  because  they  contain 
many  minute  air  bubbles.  These  air  bubbles  may 
occui  in  the  interstices  of  the  fibrous  material  and 
their  presence  causes  the  hair  to  appear  grey  or  white. 
There  is  a little  oil  gland  at  the  side  of  the  root 
which  supplies  the  necessary  moisture. 

The  elasticity  of  hair  is  very  considerable  and 
renders  it  very  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  weather. 
In  a dry  atmosphere  it  shrinks ; in  damp  it  stretches 
like  the  string  of  a violin  or  the  catgut  in  a barometer, 
bo  because  the  hair  shortens  irregularly,  partly  be- 
cause it  dries  irregularly,  and  partly  because  of  vary- 
mg  degrees  of  elasticity  of  the  hair  substance,  it 
curls.  The  application  of  heated  tongs  dries  the 
hair  in  an  irregular  manner  and  thus  renders  it  curly 
but  exertion  makes  it  damp  and  the  curl  disappears 
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Anything  drying  the  hair  makes  it  cuil,  so  that 
weak  solutions  of  potash  and  ammonia  especially  if 
dissolved  in  spirit,  eau  de  cologne,  or  ether,  which 
evaporate  rapidly,  act  as  curling  fluids.  A mixture 
of  sal  volatile  and  eau  de  cologne  in  equal  parts  with 
a few  drops  of  some  aromatic  oil,  such  as  that  of 
rosemary  or  jasmine,  may  be  used  for  greasy  hair  and 
if  rubbed  on  the  scalp  forms  a lather  and  acts  as  a 
dry  shampoo.  The  same  effect  is  produced  when 
toilet  ammonia  is  used.  The  oil  acts  as  a protective 
coating  and  preserves  the  hair  from  the  influence  of 
a damp  atmosphere. 

Men  should  wash  their  heads  once  a week  ; for 
women  once  a fortnight  is  sufficient. 

When  the  hair  is  too  dry  (and  this  is  a common 
cause  of  hair  troubles  and  baldness), . you  should  rub 
some  oil  into  the  scalp  after  washing.  A mixture 
containing  equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  eau  de 
cologne  with  ten  drops  of  strong  ammonia  to  each 
ounce  may  be  used,  or  an  ointment  made  up  with 
cantharides  and  lanoline.  A small  piece  of  quillaia 
bark  stirred  in  hot  water  makes  a good  shampoo 
mixture.  Use  a soft  brush  and  do  not  scratch  at  the 
scalp,  this  advice  is  most  important  when  dandruff 
is  present,  as  raking  up  the  scurfy  scales  only  leads 
to  their  more  rapid  production.  Long  hair  should 
be  cut  every  fortnight  or  the  ends  will  be  split, 
singeing  is  quite  useless.  Change  the  parting  fre- 
quently and  do  not  drag  the  hair  either  with  curlers 
or  any  other  apparatus.  If  hair  is  done  up  tig  y, 
it  becomes  brittle  and  comes  out  rapidly,  also  it 
causes  headaches  and  sometimes  eczema.  Loosening 
the  hair  may  relieve  a headache  and,  because  ie> 
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cause  heat  and  impede  proper  ventilation  of  the  scalp, 
the  removal  of  artificial  hair,  skull  caps,  toques,  and 
other  such  forms- of  unsatisfactory  headgear,  may  act 
in  a similar  beneficial  way.  The  fashionable  “ trans- 
formation ” is  one  of  the  worst  evils,  if  the  natural 
hair  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  varieties  of  baldness  are  : (1)  patchy  baldness, 
chiefly  of  young  people  ; (2)  senile  baldness  ; (3)  bald- 
ness due  to  some  constitutional  disease  or  fever. 
(4)  baldness  due  to  ringworm  or  dandruff.  The  first 
variety,  called  Alopecia  Areata,  shows  itself  in  the 
form  of  rounded  white  patches  absolutely  devoid 
of  hairs,  except  at  the  edge  where  there  are  unhealthy 
hairs  shaped  like  a note  of  exclamation  (!).  This 
disease  is  occasionally  catching ; several  members  of 
a school  or  family  may  be  affected  at  the  same  time. 
The  patches  spread  sometimes  and  coalesce  so  that 
almost  all  the  hair  may  disappear. 

To  cure  this  baldness  the  general  health  needs 
attention  ; if  there  is  any  defect  in  the  eyesight, 
spectacles  should  be  ordered  by  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  teeth  attended  to,  and  neuralgia  cured. 
Shave  round  the  bald  patch  for  the  distance  of  half 
an  inch,  then  rub  the  scalp  with  soap  and  water, 
followed  by  turpentine  and  lastly  apply  an  ointment 
containing  sulphur,  or  a lotion  consisting  of  one 
part  glacial  acetic  acid  to  four  of  rose  water.  This 
sort  of  treatment  must  be  persevered  in  for  weeks 
or  months,  and  it  is  rare  to  effect  a complete  cure 
in  less  than  two  months.  At  first  the  hair  grows 
quite  white  and  frequently  the  first  evidence  of 
reward  for  your  labours  is  overlooked. 

Senile  Baldness  is  generally  influenced,  as  regards 
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its  onset  at  least,  by  inheritance.  The  members  of 
some  families  become  bald,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
at  a comparatively  early  age.  There  is  no  cure  for 
this  loss  of  hair,  but  the  onset  may  be  retarded  by 
liberal  use  of  a stimulating  nourishing  ointment,  such 
as  phosphorus  and  castor  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  former  to  a hundred  of  the  latter, 
perfumed  with  some  suitable  essence. 

When  constitutional  disease  or  fever  causes  the 
hair  to  fall  out  the  treatment  is  that  of  the  disease. 
Some  benefit  in  the  case  of  fever  may  result  from 
cutting  the  hair  short  and  rubbing  in  petroleum  or 
the  pomatum  I suggested  when  speaking  of  an 
abnormally  dry  scalp. 

Ringworm  is  very  difficult  to  cure  and  very 
catching.  A minute  parasitic  fungus  causes  the 
disease,  and  pervading  the  scalp  in  all  directions 
from  the  central  point  infected,  forms  the  curious 
characteristic  ring  of  inflammation.  The  hairs  at 
the  edge  are  stubbly,  broken,  and  lack  lustre. 

This  minute  fungus  forms  spores  which  are  given 
off  as  invisible  dust  in  the  air,  and  may  be  conveyed 
to  another  susceptible  person  by  means  of  caps, 
brushes,  combs,  and  the  like.  Adults  never  get  the 
disease,  but  delicate  or  unhealthy  children,  if  exposed 
to  the  chance  of  infection  hardly  ever  escape.  Your 
doctor’s  advice  should  be  secured  before  attempting 
to  treat  a case  of  ringworm.  The  usual  method  is 
to  shave  the  head,  clean  once  with  soap  and  water, 
followed  by  turpentine,  then  brush  the  hair  with  a 
soft  brush  daily,  but  only  wash  after  the  weekly 
shaving,  and  rub  into  the  patch  twice  a day  either 
a mercurial  ointment  or  some  tincture  of  iodine. 
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Internally,  iron  and  cod-liver  oil  tonics,  fresh  air 
and  good  food,  with  plenty  of  milk,  aid  the  external 
treatment. 

Dandruff  is  also  caused  by  a minute  fungus  and 
is  a contagious  inflammation  of  the  skin.  It  may 
occur  wherever  there  is  a growth  of  hair.  After  the 
weekly  or  fortnightly  wash  performed  with  borax 
or  ammonia  added  to  the  water,  apply  some  1 in  50 
carbolic  lotion  to  the  scalp,  and  habitually  every  night, 
rub  in  an  ointment  containing  carbolic  acid  and 
sulphur,  or  a lotion  made  with  corrosive  sublimate 
one  grain,  spirit  of  camphor  three  drops,  distilled 
water  to  make  up  an  ounce.  This  lotion  must  be 
supplemented  each  morning  by  an  oily  application, 
such  as  pure  lanoline  or  vaseline,  unless  the  scalp 
is  already  greasy.  All  brushes  and  combs  used 
must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  disinfected  with 
carbolic  or  perchloride  of  mercury  lotion,  because 
otherwise  reinfection  is  inevitable. 

Shaving  is  a nuisance,  as  every  man  who  has  a 
stubby  beard  to  remove  each  morning  knows.  But 
few  men  know  how  to  mitigate  the  evil,  or  if  they  go 
to  a barber’s  how  to  avoid  the  possible  acquisition  of 
some  horrid  and  unsightly  disease.  Soap  and  hot 
water  are  used,  not  only  to  make  a lather,  which  will 
show  you  those  parts  which  have  been  shaved  as 
distinct  from  the  districts  still  untouched,  but  also 
to  render  the  hair  less  greasy,  dry,  erect  and  brittle, 
so  that  the  razor  will  cut  clean  through  it  and  not 
tear  half  a dozen  hairs  out  by  the  roots.  To  aid  this 
drying  effect,  a little  ammonia,  sal  volatile,  or  soda 
may  be  added  to  the  shaving  water  if  the  skin  is  not 
very  delicate.  The  razor  too  should  be  hot  and  free 
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from  grease  and  therefore  the  shaver  should  dip  his 
weapon  for  a moment  in  the  hot  water  after  stropping 
for  a minute  or  two,  either  on  a leather  strop,  or 
better  still  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  All  stropping 
to  be  of  any  use  must  be  done  skilfully.  I am  con- 
vinced that  really  first-class  razor  sharpeners  are 
born,  many  of  us  never  acquire  great  proficiency  in 
the  art,  but  without  doubt  living  human  skin  is  the 
very  best  kind  of  strop.  After  shaving,  wash  the 
soap  off  carefully,  and  if  you  must  apply  something 
soothing,  fresh  borated  talcum  seems  to  me  the  best 
thing.  If  you  are  shaved  at  the  barber’s,  avoid 
everything  which  he  would  apply  to  your  chin  except 
soap,  razor,  tap  water,  and  clean  towel.  The  powder 
puff  is  the  most  likely  vehicle  of  infection,  next  to 
that  a dirty  towel.  It  is  rare,  I think,  for  a lazor  to 
convey  the  parasite  which  causes  that  most  intract- 
able skin  eruption  called  sycosis  or  ringworm  of  the 
bear'd.  Should  you  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract 
this  disease  don’t  try  to  cure  yourself,  but  go  to  a 
good  doctor  as  soon  as  possible  and  let  him  pull  out 
the  diseased  hair  and  treat  the  patch  as  he  thinks  fit. 
Very  powerful  germicides  are  often  necessary  to  effect 
a cure.  To  stop  the  bleeding  of  a razor  cut,  alum, 
perchloride  of  iron,  and  tannic  acid  are  the  ordinary 
substances  used.  But  the  best  and  most  certain  is 
adrenalin  solution,  or  some  liquid  or  powdery  pre- 
paration made  from  the  suprarenal  gland  of  the 
sheep  ; by  a moment’s  gentle  pressure,  check  the 
flow  of  blood  and  then  apply  a drop  of  your  solution 
or  a few  specks  of  the  powder,  and  you  will  save 
much  bad  temper  and  spoil  fewer  collars  and  towels 
as  a result  of  your  careless  or  hurried  toilette. 
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Nails. — Finger  nails  grow  four  or  five  times  as 
rapidly  as  the  best  cared  for  toe  nails  and  need 
much  attention  if  they  are  to  look  tidy  and  not 
shapeless  and  ugly.  Certain  states  of  ill-health 
chiefly  due  to  fever  or  chest  disease  result  in  imperfect 
growth  of  the  nails.  They  may  habitually  split,  have 
a deep  transverse  ridge,  or  the  finger  end  may  be 
clubbed,  the  nail  bulging  and  curved  over  the  tip, 
unhealthy  and  bluish  in  colour.  For  all  these  con- 
ditions and  also  to  lessen  the  production  of  those 
disfiguring  white  patches  caused  often,  I think,  by 
irregular  and  unhealthy  habits  in  the  matter  of  sleep, 
food,  and  exercise,  the  most  important  treatment  is 
that  which  aims  at  increasing  the  vitality  and  tone  of 
the  body  generally.  Soak  the  hands  in  hot  soft 
water  each  day  for  an  hour  or  more,  keep  them  warm 
and  clean.  Massage,  even  if  not  done  by  a highly 
trained  rubber,  seems  to  do  good  and  increase  the 
nutrition  of  the  nail  when  applied  to  the  fingers, 
using  oil  or  lanoline  as  the  lubricant.  For  clubbed 
nails  and  fingers  a doctor  should  be  consulted  because 
these  are  almost  invariably  due  to  chronic  disease  of 
the  heart  or  lungs,  both  of  which  need  personal  advice 
and  supervision.  Injury  is  another  cause  of  nail 
deformity.  A blow  on  the  finger  nail  turns  it  black 
with  the  formation  of  a bruise  under  the  nail  ; as  a 
result  the  nail  is  shed  and  a new  one  formed,  but 
unless  you  take  the  greatest  care  of  the  young  new 
growth  it  is  almost  sure  to  remain  unsightly  for  a 
number  of  years  and  may  never  be  so  nice  as  before 
the  accident.  If  you  are  very  particular,  and  beautiful 
nails  are  essential  if  you  would  appear  beautiful,  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  wear,  continually  until  the 
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nail  is  fully  grown,  a finger-stall  containing  some 
lanoline.  Most  people  will  only  take  “ reasonable 
care  ” and  therefore  only  get  a reasonably  ugly  result. 

Keep  the  fringe  of  skin,  which  invades  the  base  of 
the  nail,  pressed  back  by  the  frequent  application  of  a 
presser  or  flat  of  the  scissors,  do  not  file  or  scrape  the 
nails.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  and  definitely  harmful  to 
clean  beneath  the  nail  with  a knife  or  scissors  blade  ; 
grooves  and  scratches  always  lead  to  an  accumulation 
of  dirt  and  the  lengths  you  will  have  to  go,  if  you 
keep  on  scraping  the  dirt  out,  make  your  nail  look 
most  uncomely.  Cut  the  finger-nails  to  the  level  of 
the  finger-pulp  round,  not  deeply  at  the  sides,  use  a 
pair  of  scissors  and  if  it  be  necessary  that  you  do 
them  for  yourself,  a pair  of  very  sharp  folding  spring 
scissors  is  most  convenient.  Toe  nails  should  be  cut 
square  always,  if  you  cut  them  down  even  a little  at 
the  sides  you  run  the  risk  of  their  painful  ingrowth. 

Both  toe  and  finger  nails  should  be  cleaned  with 
plenty  of  soap  and  hot  water  and  a rather  soft  nail 
brush.  When  there  is  an  obstinate  piece  of  dirt  deep 
down  under  the  nail,  dig  your  nail  into  the  soap  and 
scrape  some  up  so  that  it  reaches  the  coy  particle, 
and  as  you  dissolve  and  wash  out  the  soap  under  the 
warm  water  tap,  it  is  carried  out  in  the  stream.  If 
too  hard  a nail  brush  is  used  the  nail  is  made  longer 
at  the  expense  of  its  attachment  to  the  matrix  (or 
nail-bed),  and  the  general  effect  is  the  same  as  if  a 
knife  or  other  sharp  instrument  had  been  used. 

Some  people  bite  their  nails  ; it  is  a sign  of  bad 
temper  I verily  believe,  or  overflow  of  irritable 
energy.  The  fingers  and  nails  are  disfigured  and 
made  hideous,  and  I know  no  certain  cure  except  to 
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wear  gloves  and  bite  them.  Neither  coating  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  with  aloes  and  mustard,  nor  soaking 
them  in  solutions  of  strychnine,  asafcetida,  or  quassia 
seems  to  make  much  difference.  Certainly  strychnine 
is  sufficiently  bitter  and  asafcetida  sufficiently  horrible 
one  would  think,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  what  the  nail- 
biter  can  become  accustomed.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that,  if  the  person  so  constituted  confines  his  or  her 
attention  to  one  particular  nail  until  the  others  have 
had  a chance  to  grow,  and  then  covers  that  special 
nail  with  a finger  stall  thick  enough  to  bear  a good 
deal  of  chewing,  a good  start  may  thus  be  made  and 
the  bad  habit  perhaps  checked.  In  every  case  where 
the  will  power  is  weak,  and  the  desire  to  be  cured 
half-hearted,  these  remedies  will  inevitably  fail. 

Occasionally  a curious  bony  outgrowth  appears  be- 
neath the  nail  of  the  great  toe,  which  looks  as  though 
it  grew  from  the  nail  itself,  but  which  is  really  a part 
of  the  end  bone  of  the  toe,  and  should  be  removed  by 
the  chisel  of  a surgeon  if  it  gives  much  inconvenience. 
The  “ ram’s  horn  ” nail  is  another  deformity  to  which 
the  great  toe  is  subject.  The  cause  is  usually  a 
many  years’  course  of  tight  and  ill-fitting  boots.  For 
this,  complete  destruction  of  the  nail  and  nail-bed  is 
the  only  certain  cure.  Ingrowing  toe  nail  and  whit- 
low have  been  treated  of  under  the  subject  of  pain,  as 
pain  is  the  chief  characteristic  in  each  case. 
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Drowning 

The  insensibility  which  supervenes  on  asphyxia 
(suffocation),  brought  about  by  obstruction  to  the 
respiration,  is  not  synonymous  with  death,  for 
though  all  spontaneous  breathing  has  ceased,  re- 
covery is  possible  as  long  as  the  heart  continues 
to  beat. 

You  need  not  abandon  all  hope  of  recovery  though 
breathing  appears  to  have  ceased,  because  the  heart 
may  continue  to  beat  for  several  minutes.  In  the 
case  of  asphyxia  by  drowning,  even  though  the  heart 
may  continue  to  beat,  recovery  is  rare  after  complete 
submersion  lasting  for  two  minutes.  The  Navarino 
sponge  divers  never  remain  under  water  longer  than 
seventy-six  seconds.  A woman  exhibiting  herself  in 
London  some  ten  years  ago  remained  under  water 
as  long  as  three  minutes.  The  cause  of  the  special 
difficulty  in  resuscitation  after  drowning  is  the 
presence  in  the  lungs  of  water  inspired  with  the  last 
unconscious  gasps  ; the  lungs  are  thus  rendered 
incapable  of  collapsing  or  contracting  to  force  out 
the  air  already  inside,  and  fresh  air  is  kept  from  the 
blood-filled  lung  capillaries.  When  recovery  takes 
place,  as  no  doubt  it  has  done,  after  a longer  sub- 
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merslon,  the  person,  as  a rule,  has  fainted  and  ceased 
to  breathe  at  the  moment  of  immersion.  An  appar- 
ently drowned  person  must  be  kept  warm  the  loss 
of  heat  is  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  death, 
because  it  lowers  the  vitality  and  renders  the  feeble 
flame  of  life  still  more  feeble. 

Sylvester’s  method  of  artificial  respiration  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  in  most  cases,  but  I will  also 
detail  another  method  which  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  can  be  carried  out  single-handed.  First  send  for 
blankets,  dry  clothing,  hot  bottles,  and  anything  else 
hot  that  can  easily  be  procured,  but  treat  the  patient 
instantly  in  the  open  air.  Place  the  body,  for  a few 
seconds,  face  downward,  the  head  lower  than  the  feet, 
the  mouth  open,  one  hand  under  the  brow,  and  the 
tongue  drawn  forward  with  a cloth,  fish-hook  or  other 
such  improvised  holder.  Then  turn  on  the  back, 
raise  the  shoulders  with  a firm  pillow  of  some  sort  so 
that  the  head  is  thrown  back,  and  hold  the  tongue 
forward,  either  by  a band  over  it  and  round  the 
lower  jaw,  or  by  some  other  simple  article  such  as 
a handkerchief  or  fish-hook.  Fix  the  feet,  or  get 
some  one  to  hold  them.  Now  grasp  the  arms  at  the 
elbows,  draw  them  above  the  head,  and  keep  them  on 
the  stretch  for  two  seconds  ; then  reverse  the  move- 
ment for  the  same  length  of  time,  pressing  the  arms 
firmly  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  Repeat  this 
two-fold  movement  fifteen  times  each  minute,  till  a 
gasp  shows  that  the  power  of  spontaneous  respiration 
is  returning.  When  the  power  of  respiration  has 
returned,  cease  the  movements,  and  proceed  to 
stimulate  the  circulation  and  increase  the  warmth 
by  firm  friction  and  massage  of  the  limbs,  the 
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general  trend  of  these  movements  being  from 'the 
extremities  to  the  trunk  or  head.  (See  “ Massage.”) 
Hot  flannels,  hot  bottles,  bladders  of  hot  water,  or 
heated  bricks  must  be  placed  near  the  patient  with 
a layer  of  towel,  flannel,  or  some  such  material 
between  the  skin  and  the  heater  to  prevent  a burn. 
I remember  a man,  who  was  found  apparently 
drowned,  but  recovered  after  very  energetic  treat- 
ment, who  developed  a large  blister  on  his  leg,  the 
result  of  a burn  by  a hot  water  bottle,  which  must 
have  happened  while  I was  performing  Sylvester’s 
method  of  artificial  respiration.  Wrap  the  person 
up  with  the  warmest  garments  you  can  borrow. 
Smelling  salts,  fumes  of  a burnt  feather,  or  ammonia 
in  any  form,  when  inhaled,  stimulates  the  respiration ; 
tickling  the  throat  with  a feather  is  another  moder- 
ately good  method.  When  the  man  begins  to 
breathe  naturally,  it  is  time  to  give  him  warm  brandy 
and  water,  wine  and  water,  tea,  or  coffee  ; get  him  to 
bed  and  let  him  sleep.  These  methods  should  be 
tried  in  every  case  where  there  is  the  slightest  doubt, 
and  persevered  in  for  three  or  four  hours,  or  even 
longer,  till  some  certain  sign  of  death  has  shown 
itself.  When  you  are  unable  to  obtain  assistance, 
use  Marshall  Hall’s  method.  This  consists  in 
placing  the  body  on  its  side,  then  rolling  it  over  on 
its  face,  then  on  the  opposite  side  and  on  the  back  ; 
repeating  the  process  twelve  or  fifteen  times  in  a 
minute.  The  tongue  should  be  fixed  forward  and  all 
possible  efforts  made  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the 
body  and  aid  the  circulation  by  friction  and  slapping 
the  chest.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  mouth  free, 
especially  when  the  body  is  lying  face  downwards. 
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Laborde  advises  rhythmical  traction  upon  the 
tongue,  and  this  is  worth  trying  when  the  operator  is 
alone  and  the  other  methods  are  impossible  ; it  is 
most  suitable  if  the  person  apparently  drowned  makes 
some  respiratory  effort,  or  when  there  are  several 
helpers,  as  an  aid  to  the  Sylvester  movements.  The 
mouth  and  nose  are  wiped,  the  head  is  thrown  back, 
and  then  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward  during  attempts 
or  mechanical  efforts  at  inspiration,  and  released  for 
expiration,  twelve  or  fifteen  times  a minute.  In  cases 
where  artificial  respiration  is  employed  to  get  rid  of 
poisonous  gases  from  the  lungs  or  blood,  as  in  poison- 
ing by  fumes  of  charcoal,  prussic  acid,  coal  gas,  or 
chloroform,  the  respiratory  movements,  best  made  by 
Sylvester’s  method,  should  be  more  rapid  and  as  deep 
as  possible.  Often  it  is  hours  before  one  can  say  that 
^he  further  prolongation  of  the  labour  is  futile.  I 
remember  the  story  of  a great  physiologist  who  was 
once  given  an  overdose  of  cocaine,  to  which  drug  he 
was  vfery  susceptible,  by  a dentist,  and  who,  as  a con- 
sequence, was  for  the  time  entirely  paralysed.  He 
fell  from  the  chair  and  lay  on  the  ground,  his  breathing 
stopped,  and  in  fact  he  could  not  move  a single  muscle 
of  his  body,  but  all  the  time  could  hear,  see,  and 
think.  The  dentist  was  really  a very  smart  man,  and 
immediately  performed  artificial  respiration.  An 
assistant  was  sent  for  and  together,  with  frequent 
changes,  they  continued  to  pump  air  in  and  out  of  the 
professor’s  chest.  But  it  was  agony  for  the  patient  as 
he  lay  powerless  on  the  floor  to  hear  them  discuss  his 
chances,  and,  worst  of  all,  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  continue  their  labours  any  longer.  Eventually,  at 
the  end  of  about  half  an  hour,  the  paralysing  effects 
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of  the  cocaine  wore  off,  and  he  began  to  gasp  and 
slowly  recover.  I have  several  times  spoken  of  a 
fishhook,  hairpin,  or  soda  water  wire  as  the  sort  of 
thing  which  may  be  stuck  through  the  tongue  to 
draw  it  forward.  You,  will  doubtless  think  such 
a suggestion  brutal  and  incomprehensible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  little  puncture  hole  in  the  tongue 
heals  up  immediately  the  sharp  instrument  is  with- 
drawn, and  there  is  far  less  pain  from  this  measure 
than  when  the  end  of  the  tongue  is  pinched  by  any 
method  or  device  for  grasping  and  drawing  it  out  of 
the  mouth.  The  best  stimulant  to  be  poured  into  a 
person  recovering  from  suffocation  is  hot  coffee  made 
very  strong  indeed,  by  mixing  nearly  equal  parts  of 
coffee  extract  and  boiling  water.  As  I have  before 
mentioned,  ammonia  in  its  various  forms  is  the  best 
stimulant  at  first,  because  it  can  be  inhaled,  and 
therefore  acts  even  when  the  patient  is  unconscious. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 


Massage 

A FEW  words  for  the  direction  of  home  Massage  may 
be  useful.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that, 
although  no  very  great  harm  will  be  done  by  unskilful 
Massage,  unless  there  is  definite  inflammation  in  the 
part  rubbed,  yet  little  or  no  good  will  result  from 
irregular  rubbings  and  kneadings,  and  therefore  it  is 
well  to  follow  out  fairly  closely  the  rules  which  I am 
about  to  lay  down.  When  rubbing  causes  or  increases 
the  pain,  you  must  stop,  because  you  are  certainly 
doing  harm.  It  is  of  course  more  satisfactory  in  every 
case  that  a doctor  should  initiate  the  treatment,  and  a 
few  practical  lessons  are  of  the  greatest  service  in 
acquiring  the  art  of  the  scientific  rubber. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  movements  usually 
employed  : — 

I.  Stroking  (or  effleurage).  This  is  performed  with 
slow  strokes  made  with  the  flat  of  the  hand,  or  with 
one  finger.  Stroke  from  the  extremities  to  the  centre 
of  the  body  ; each  return  movement  must  only  brush 
the  skin.  The  object  of  these  strokes  is  to  slightly 
stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  and  also  hasten  the 
blood  and  flesh-juices  from  the  muscles  back  to  the 
heart. 
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II.  Kneading  (or  petrissage).  This  is  performed 
by  grasping  with  the  whole  hand  the  flesh  to  be 
manipulated ; for  the  thigh,  one  would  use  both 
hands  and  knead,  roll  and  squeeze  the  great  thigh 
muscles.  The  action  is  one  of  alternately  tightening 
and  loosening  the  hold,  very  different  from  pinching. 
Make  the  skin  move  with  the  hand  so  that  there  will 
be  no  surface  rubbing  or  hair-pulling,  because  both  are 
very  painful.  When  it  is  possible,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  biceps  and  other  muscles  of  the  upper  arm,  roll 
the  muscles  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
hands. 

III.  Friction  is  performed  by  firm  rubbing  in  small 
circles  with  the  thumb,  finger  tips,  or  whole  hand. 

It  is  specially  useful  in  those  situations  where 
kneading  is  difficult,  and  may  take  the  place  of  the 
second  movement. 

IV.  Striking  (or  tapotment)  consists  in  the  rapid 
application  of  blows  to  the  flesh  under  treatment  by 
the  open  hand,  by  the  fingers  only,  or  by  the  inner 
edge  of  the  hand,  in  much  the  same  way  that  the 
player  of  the  treble  part  in  the  duet  “ Chopsticks 
strikes  the  keys  of  the  piano. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  use  any  form  of  lubricant,  starch 
powder  will  be  found  to  answer  this  purpose  best. 

When  people  are  unable  to  take  active  exeicise, 
general  massage  takes  its  place  ; it  is  specially  useful 
where  an  active  man  or  woman  has  to  lie  in  bed  for 
the  healing  of  a wound,  or  for  the  repair  of  some 
injury.  The  muscles  get  flabby  and  out  of  condition 
unless  massaged  daily.  Similarly,  a person  con- 
valescent from  some  acute  illness  greatly  benefits, 
if  the  muscles  are  carefully  manipulated  each  day. 
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Begin  the  general  massage  with  one  leg,  then  rub 
the  other  leg,  go  on  towards  the  abdomen,  chest,  and 
back.  Be  careful  to  wrap  up  each  part  immediately 
after  the  rubbing  is  stopped.  The  immediate  results 
are  a sense  of  well-being,  and  pleasant  tiredness. 
This  should  be  yielded  to  and  the  patient  allowed  to 
rest  quietly  for  an  hour  or  so  after  his  daily  rubbing. 
I have  seen  general  massage  do  great  good  in  cases 
of  anaemia,  where  the  girl  has  been  so  bad  as  to 
necessitate  her  lying  constantly  in  bed. 

Massage  of  the  neck,  stroking  the  muscles  down- 
wards, is  highly  recommended  for  insomnia. 

Massage  is  particularly  useful  for  sciatica,  for 
rheumatic  or  gouty  joints  where  the  acute  inflam- 
mation has  gone  down  and  a stiff,  painful,  and 
perhaps  swollen  joint  remains.  The  stiff  joints, 
which  often  follow  injuries  or  sprains,  become  more 
supple  and  less  inclined  to  rheumatic  pains  if  massaged 
and  baked  before  the  fire.  Before  the  baking,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  wrap  the  joint  in  red  flannel,  putting  on 
an  extra  layer  when  the  limb  is  removed  from  the  fire. 

For  chronic  constipation,  rubbing  the  abdomen 
slowly  and  gently  round  and  round,  starting  at  the 
lower  part  on  the  right  side,  go  up  the  right  side  to 
the  margin  of  the  ribs,  cross  just  below  the  rib  margin, 
to  the  left  side,  continue  down  on  the  left  till  you 
reach  the  groin,  and  finish  the  movement  there. 

Writers’  cramp,  and  other  similar  trade  contractions 
of  the  hands  and  fingers,  sometimes  yield  to  frequent 
short  periods  of  massage.  As  an  aid  in  rendering  the 
limb  supple,  soak  the  hand  and  wrist  in  hot  soda  and 
water  (see  Appendix)  twice  or  three  times  each  day. 

In  all  forms  of  paralysis  massage  is  useful,  also  in 
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St.  Vitus’s  dance.  As  a tonic  and  heart  stimulant,  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  where  a person  addicted  to 
such  habits  as  morphinism  or  alcoholism  is  attempt- 
ing to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  his  bondage.  The 
remarkable  sedative  effects  of  general  massage  are 
most  desirable  in  these  case's. 

Lastly,  do  not  rub  an  acutely  painful  joint  or 
muscle.  Never  massage  a patient  who  is  feverish. 
Never  try  to  rub  away  an  inflamed  lump  or  massage 
an  acutely  inflamed  joint. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


Stimulants  and  Narcotics 

The  chief  stimulants  in  common  use  are  beer,  wine 
or  spirits,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

The  chief  narcotics  are  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  and 
cocaine. 

The  three  common  non-alcoholic  stimulants  I have 
discussed  under  the  title  “ Beverages.” 

At  various  times  it  has  become  necessary  to 
mention  the  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  never  to  discuss 
the  action  of  these  substances  on  the  body,  or  their 
value  as  stimulants  and  foods. 

It  has  been  proved  many  times  that  alcoholic 
beverages  are  not  necessary  to  health,  and  modern 
medical  opinion  based  upon  scientific  experience 
seems  to  bear  out  the  proposition  that  alcohol  is 
rarely  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Why 
do  people  drink  alcoholic  liquors  ? Chiefly  because 
the  transient  stimulation  of  the  heart  sends  the  blood 
with  greater  rapidity  through  the  vessels  of  the  body 
and  causes  a pleasant  feeling  of  well-being  ; it  in- 
creases the  activity  of  all  but  the  highest  centres  in 
the  brain  so  that  the  thoughts  come  rapidly  and 
easily,  but  the  most  highly  specialised  mental  acquire- 
ments— those  that  have  developed  last  in  the  process 
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of  evolution — are,  from  the  first,  not  stimulated,  but 
rather  depressed.  There  is  less  restraint,  the  person 
so  stimulated  seems  of  more  importance  to  himself, 
and  his  surroundings  become  insignificant.  His 
tongue  works  more  freely  ; thoughts,  and  apparently 
most  brilliant  ideas  present  themselves  with  increasing 
rapidity.  But  the  judgment,  discernment,  and  the 
power  of  selection  are  diminished  or  lost.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  exactly  where  the  stimulant  action 
on  the  brain  gives  way  to  the  narcotic.  This 
diminished  brain  power  manifests  itself  in  various 
ways  ; from  the  higher  centres  the  effect  passes  on 
to  the  lower  ones  ; paralysis,  or  rather  at  first,  inco- 
ordination (unequal  and  irregular  transmission)  of  the 
nervous  impulses  going  to  the  legs  leads  to  stagger- 
ing. The  power  of  receiving  exact  impressions  and 
of  using  the  limbs  in  a natural  purposeful  orderly 
manner  is  lost.  This  loss  of  the  co-ordinating  or 
regulating  power  is  noticed  first  where  the  finer  and 
more  lately  acquired  movements  are  concerned.  A 
skilled  workman  under  the  influence  of  a moderate 
amount  of  alcdhol  cannot  do  such  justice  to  his 
powers  as  when  he  has  been  absolutely  free  from 
any  stimulant.  He  may  still  do  his  work  very  well, 
and  if  it  be  purely  mechanical,  the  alcohol  may  not 
have  much  effect  at  first,  but  it  is  a fact  that,  had 
he  abstained  absolutely  from  the  use  of  alcohol,  his 
work  would  have  been  better. 

I have  often  heard  it  said  of  a certain  doctor  that 
he  always  did  his  surgery  best  when  he  had  taken 
an  extra  glass  or  two  of  whisky.  At  first  I could 
not  understand  this,  but  I found  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  that,  when  quite  sober,  he  was  extremely 
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nervous  and  uncertain,  communicating  his  nervousness 
to  his  patients  and  their  friends  ; the  extra  alcohol 
gave  him  a greater  opinion  of  himself,  and,  by 
warping  his  judgment,  made  him  bold  and  reckless. 
Nature  has  a reputation  for  taking  care  of  those  that 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  and  his  lucky  escapes 
from  doing  severe  damage  to  his  confiding  victims 
were  a marvel  to  behold.  Fortunately,  or  unfortu- 
nately, one  or  two  obvious  blunders  eventually  led 
to  his  losing  the  confidence  of  his  patrons,  and  so 
his  opportunities  for  doing  reckless  surgery  were 
limited. 

One  of  the  first  groups  of  muscles  to  be  affected 
is  that  of  the  tongue,  the  result  being  thick  and 
careless  speech.  In  many  people  the  leg  muscles 
are  affected  almost  simultaneously  with  those  of  the 
tongue  and  eyes.  Double  vision  results  from  inter- 
ference with  the  eye  movements,  the  man  squints  and 
sees  double,  and  his  confusion  is  increased.  As  he 
staggers  about,  he  seems  to  fancy  that  he  alone  is 
steady  and  upright,  while  the  objects  around  are  moving 
and  swaying  in  a grotesque  and  inexplicable  manner. 
There  is  a tendency  to  ready  excitement ; tears  or 
laughter  are  alike  near  the  surface  and,  there  being 
little  self-restraint,  fancy  is  set  free  and  the  person 
acts  in  an  irresponsible  and  childish  manner. 

Drunkards  at  the  staggering  stage  are  not  very 
liable  to  injure  themselves  seriously.  I remember  a 
drunken  man  who  had  fallen  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
some  scaffolding — a fall  which,  to  an  ordinary  sober 
man,  would  have  almost  certainly  resulted  in  instant 
death — sustained  quite  slight  injuries,  insufficient 
to  make  his  detention  in  hospital  necessary.  The 
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explanation  of  this  and  other  such  marvellous  escapes 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  drunkard’s  muscles  are  loose 
and  flabby,  not  tense  and  hard,  at  the  moment  when 
he  touches  the  ground  while  the  diminished  nervous 
activity,  and  the  loss  of  power  in  registering  sensa- 
tions, cause  a complete  immunity  from  shock.  Men 
who  die  instantaneously,  as  the  result  of  a severe 
injury,  a fall  or  blow,  almost  invariably  die  of  the 
shock,  which  acts  on  them  so  violently  that  it  stops 
the  heart. 

The  last  stages  of  alcoholic  intoxication  are 
characterised  by  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
which  we  move  voluntarily,  the  heart  and  respiratory 
muscles  alone  continuing  to  act ; there  is  complete 
unconsciousness,  the  drunkard  lies  like  a log,  dead 
drunk. 

Much  has  been  said  and  many  wordy  battles  have 
been  waged  round  the  question — “ Is  alcohol  a food 
as  well  as  a poison  ? ” Nowadays  we  can  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  with  a good  deal  of 
assurance.  But  although  alcohol  in  such  small  quan- 
tities as  six  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy  a day  may  be 
used  in  the  body  and  converted  into  heat  and  energy, 
it  is  a bad  and  inconvenient  food.  More  heat  is  lost 
than  gained,  because  the  blood  vessels  in  the  skin 
are  dilated,  the  skin  is  flushed,  and  if  the  air  is  colder 
than  the  body  (which  is  nearly  always  the  case),  the 
blood  is  rapidly  cooled  down.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton 
tells  the  story  of  Dr.  Milner  Fothergill’s  experiences 
when  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  a party  of 
Americans.  They  encamped  in  an  exposed  place 
above  the  snow  line.  Before  going  to  sleep  some 
of  them  took  a moderate  quantity  of  spirits  which 
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slightly  warmed  and  cheered  them,  others  took 
none  at  all  and  lay  down  cold  and  miserable,  a 
few  took  a large  quantity  and  they  lay  down  feeling 
very  warm.  Next  morning,  those  who  took  no 
spirits  got  up  well  and  energetic,  those  who 
had  taken  a little  were  cold  and  wretched,  while 
those  who  had  partaken  freely  rose  no  more— they 
were  chilled  to  death.  In  this  latter  case  the  blood 
had  been  forced  into  the  dilated  blood  vessels  of  the 
skin,  and  for  several  hours  no  doubt  the  skin  had 
been  kept  full  of  blood,  which,  warm  at  first,  had 
slowly  become  colder  and  colder.  The  teetotalleis 
kept  their  blood  warm  in  the  internal  organs  and 
so  the  skin  alone  was  cold,  causing  temporary  dis- 
comfort, but  no  real  harm. 

When  you  are  in  a cold  atmosphere,  the  effect  of 
a glass  of  whisky  is  to  make  you  feel  rather  warmer, 
to  be  actually  colder  ; when  you  are  in  a hot  atmo- 
sphere, you  feel  stimulated  and  more  inclined  to  exert 
yourself  and  perhaps  a little  warmer,  you  are  actually 
warmer  if  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
higher  than  that  of  your  body,  or  if  you  happen  to 
be  working  in  a hot  room,  because  the  blood,  exposed 
in  the  large  area  of  skin,  absorbs  heat  from  the  air 
around. 

Alcohol,  even  in  small  quantities,  though  slightly 
stimulating  the  appetite,  interferes  with  the  chemical 
processes  of  digestion.  In  larger  quantities  it  causes 
fermentation  and  flatulence,  also  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  walls,  morning  vomiting  (the  vomit  con- 
taining much  stringy  mucus),  and  disinclination  to 
break  the  fast  before  resorting  to  further  alcoholic 
stimulants.  A heavy  drinker  eats  no  breakfast,  has 
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a large  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  washed  down 
with  a lot  of  alcoholic  drink,  and  then  eats  very  little 
until  evening,  when  the  programme  of  the  midday 
meal  is  repeated.  Other  effects  of  even  fairly 
moderate  habitual  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors 
are  disease  of  the  heart  and  great  blood  vessels, 
disease  of  the  liver  resulting  in  dropsy  and  blood 
poisoning,  trembling  of  the  hands,  tenderness  of  the 
calf  muscles,  dropping  of  the  feet  from  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  which  hold  up  the  great  toe,  and  shuffling 
gait. 

Treatment  of  Over-indulgence  in  Alcohol. — When 
talking  of  temperament  I said  a few  words  on  the 
subject  of  treating  the  over-indulgence  in  alcoholic 
beverages.  There  is  little  really  to  add  here.  Abso- 
lutely stop  taking  alcohol  in  any  of  its  forms,  use  hot, 
very  strong  coffee  as  a substitute,  and  a mixture 
containing  fifteen  drops  of  tincture  of  capsicum  in  an 
ounce  of  decoction  of  cinchona  bark,  three  or  four 
times  a day  as  a bitter  tonic.  Careful  feeding  is  very 
necessary.  Take  an  abundance  of  fluid  nourishment. 
Have  a hot  bath  every  night  before  going  to  bed,  to 
prevent  sleeplessness.  A strong  will,  the  help  and 
guardian  care  of  a friend,  who  will  keep  temptation 
away  as  far  as  possible,  and  a real  determination  and 
desire  to  be  free  from  the  habit  are,  I believe,  always 
among  the  most  effective  remedies. 

Opium,  or  its  active  principle  Morphia,  is  used  by 
some  persons  as  a stimulant,  by  others  as  a narcotic 
to  make  them  sleep.  One  man  after  a dose  of  opium 
may  go  to  sleep,  and  sleep  quietly  for  six  or  eight 
hours,  waking  with  a sick,  giddy  feeling,  and  probably 
with  a bad  headache.  Another  enjoys  the  pleasure 
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of  a.  series  of  delightful  day  dreams,  another  can  woik 
more  freely,  his  ideas  are  more  brilliant,  his  power  of 
concentration  greater,  all  his  wits  sharpened,  but  at 
the  same  time  less  under  control.  These  last  two 
pleasant  states  eventually  give  way  to  drowsiness, 
sleepiness,  and  the  subsequent  sick  headache. 

As  this  opium  eating  becomes  a habit  the  excite- 
ment diminishes,  the  wretched  after-effects  become 
more  marked.  The  poor  slave  loses  his  will  power, 
and  so  cannot  throw  off  his  yoke,  and  yet  he  takes  his 
daily  quantum,  not  to  obtain  some  pleasurable  sensa- 
tion, but  to  avoid  the  extreme  of  misery.  These 
excesses  destroy  the  moral  and  mental  powers,  ruin 
the  digestion,  and  greatly  impair  the  nutrition.  Opium 
smoking  has  a similar  effect  to  opium  eating,  but  the 
substances  inhaled  from  the  burning  pipe  are  pro- 
bably rather  different  to  those  in  ordinary  laudanum 
(tincture  of  opium). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  opium  habit  is 
worse  than  the  alcoholic  habit.  The  chief  point  which 
leads  one  to  think  that  the  opium  habit  is  more  to  be 
feared  is  that  it  seems  to  gain  a greater  hold  on  its 
victim,  and  there  is  more  likelihood  of  excessive 
indulgence  because  of  the  early  necessity  of  increasing 
the  dose  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

People  who  suffer  from  the  morphia  habit  should 
be  deprived  of  the  drug  at  once,  and  completely,  if 
they  are  to  be  cured.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed  if  possible,  certainly  confined  to  one  room,  under 
the  constant  care  of  nurses.  Everything  with  which  it 
would  be  possible  for  him  to  commit  suicide  should  be 
removed  from  his  reach.  Plenty  of  good  food  is 
essential,  the  strength  must  be  supported.  Owing  to 
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the  digestive  troubles  from  which  the  morphia  slave 
invariably  suffers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  peptonise 
the  food  for  the  first  few  days,  and  give  everything  in 
a liquid  form.  Headache  is  relieved  by  cold,  pains  in 
the  limbs  by  poultices,  and  the  vomiting  and  nausea 
by  giving  ice  to  suck.  I once  had  to  treat  a man 
who  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  this  sudden 
withdrawal  of  morphia,  and  who  could  not  sleep 
except  after  the  application  of  a soap  or  mustard 
pack.  Frequent  applications  of  this  form  of  hot  pack 
seemed  also  to  allay  the  nervous  irritability  which  is 
such  a feature  in  these  cases. 

Tobacco  is  employed  both  as  a stimulant  and  a 
sedative.  The  effect  is  gained  by  smoking,  chewing, 
and  snuffing.  By  the  first  method,  besides  the  general 
effect  of  the  inhaled  smoke,  you  stimulate  the  nerves 
of  the  mouth  and  lips.  When  a person  is  thinking 
hard  or  puzzled  he  stimulates  one  of  the  nerves  which 
supply  sensation  to  the  face  or  head.  He  scratches 
his  scalp,  rubs  his  nose,  strokes  his  beard,  or  bites  the 
end  of  his  pen.  The  effect  of  chewing  is  largely  a 
local  one.  The  nerves  of  the  mouth  are  irritated,  and 
the  salivary  glands  are  stimulated  to  secrete  saliva. 
The  movements  of  mastication,  as  well  as  the  irritating 
juices  in  the  mouth,  stimulate  the  circulation  in  the 
head  and  incidentally  in  the  brain.  Very  little 
tobacco  juice  is  absorbed  or  swallowed.  Snuffing,  by 
its  local  stimulative  action  on  the  nerves  of  the  nose, 
quickens  the  mental  faculties  and  clears  the  head. 
This  effect  is  specially  noticeable  when  the  person  has 
a headache  or  cold  in  the  head. 

The  after  or  general  effects  of  tobacco  smoking  are 
rather  ill-defined.  The  smoker  is  soothed  and  refreshed, 
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he  experiences  a feeling  of  pleasure.  If  his  task  is 
pleasant  his  enjoyment  is  increased  because  he  is 
smoking  ; if  disagreeable,  the  pipe  he  loves  makes  the 
thing  bearable. 

If  used  in  moderation,  tobacco  smoking  does  not 
appear  to  have  an  injurious  effect.  But,  as  in  the  case 
of  alcohol,  what  is  moderation  for  one  person  may  be 
excess  for  another.  Excess  causes  intense  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  depression,  followed  by  muscular 
weakness.  Often  the  pulse  is  very  slow  and  feeble. 

Habitual  over-indulgence  in  tobacco  smoke  causes 
dyspepsia,  trembling  of  the  hands,  weak  heart ; the 
pulse  beats  irregularly,  is  small  and  weak,  and 
occasionally  there  are  fainting  fits.  A sort  of  colour 
blindness  occasionally  results,  and  the  whole  vision 
may  be  blurred,  a white  haze  seeming  to  envelop 
every  object.  When  this  terrifying  incident  occurs, 
the  person  so  afflicted  must  abstain  entirely  from  the 
use  of  both  tobacco  and  alcohol.  If  treated  early  the 
sight  may  be  completely  restored.  Besides  these 
alarming  symptoms  resulting  from  excessive  use  of 
tobacco  there  are  others  referable  to  the  irritating 
local  effects  of  the  smoke  on  the  mouth  and  throat, 
causing  a sore  tongue,  impairing  the  delicate  sense  of 
taste,  and  producing  an  inflamed  condition  of  the 
throat,  leading  to  continual  coughing,  hawking,  and 
spitting. 

For  these  troubles  use  very  frequently  a gargle  or 
mouth  wash  containing  glycerine  of  tannic  acid  and 
eau  de  cologne  mixed  with  hot  water. 

Smoking  makes  some  people  very  thirsty,  so  that 
there  are  persons  who  say  that  it  leads  to  drunken- 
ness. Generally,  those  people  who  spit  a great  deal 
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while  smoking  experience  the  thirst.  Spitting  is 
largely  a matter  of  habit,  and  quite  an  unnecessary 
concomitant  of  smoking.  A man  who  spits  a great 
deal  when  smoking  a cigarette  or  pipe  may  keep  his 
lips  and  mouth  quite  dry  when  smoking  a cigar. 

Eastern  nations  consume  large  quantities  of  tobacco, 
the  smoke  does  not  cause  thirst  in  their  case,  and  they 
are  rigid  total  abstainers. 

I believe  that  tobacco  smoking  saves  many  a 
teetotaller  from  breaking  his  pledge.  A companion- 
able man,  if  he  be  a teetotaller,  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  refuse,  to  join  his  friends  in  any  form  of  pleasant 
after-dinner  or  evening  indulgence.  If  he  can  enjoy 
his  cigar  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  abstain  from  the 
port  or  whisky  of  his  less  prudent  fellow-diners.  This 
appears  to  me  an  innocuous  method  of  escaping  the 
brand  of  the  “unco’  guid”  bigot,  which  so  many  other- 
wise sane  men  fear  almost  more  than  anything  else  in 
this  world. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Exercise 

The  muscles  comprising  the  flesh  of  the  body  are 
divided  into  two  main  groups  or  kinds : those  which 
are  under  the  sway  of  the  will  (the  voluntary  muscles) 
and  those  (involuntary  muscles)  which  work  more  or 
less  automatically,  and  continue  to  contract  and  relax 
irrespective  of  the  will.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs 
are  examples  of  the  first  class  ; the  heart,  respiratory 
muscles  (those  which  move  the  chest  in  quiet,  ordinary 
breathing),  and  those  controlling  the  movements  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  examples  of  the  second 
class. 

Whenever  we  use  our  muscles  we  do  work,  we  are 
always  lifting  something,  or,  in  other  words,  our 
muscles  act  against  the  force  of  gravity  in  one  of 
its  many  forms.  No  work  can  be  done  without  using 
up,  or  rather,  transforming,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
food  or  fuel  into  energy.  The  steam  engine  trans- 
forms into  work  the  energy  derived  from  the  sun  and 
preserved  in  the  form  of  coal. 

Food  supplies  the  necessary  energy  to  the  human 
being.  The  actual  energy-producing  substance  is 
sugar,  which  is  carried  to  the  muscles  by  the  blood- 
stream. The  waste  products  of  this  energy-developing 
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process,  like  cinders,  collect  in  the  muscle,  and  seem 
to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  causation  of  fatigue. 

If  the  muscle  is  not  given  a very  heavy  weight  to 
lift,  and  a short  interval  of  rest  is  allowed  between  the 
muscular  contractions,  the  time  when  it  must  stop 
from  fatigue  is  indefinitely  postponed.  Experiment- 
ally it  was  found  that  a man  could  lift  a small  weight 
thirty  times  a minute  for  two  and  a half  hours  (nine 
thousand  times)  without  sign  of  fatigue,  when  between 
each  contraction  a second’s  rest  was  allowed.  But  a 
slight  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  contractions  or 
in  the  weight  lifted  caused  fatigue.  If  you  are  going 
to  perform  the  same  muscular  act  a large  number  of 
times,  you  will  find  it  less  fatiguing  to  rest  a moment 
between  each  movement.  The  benefit  of  the  rest  is 
specially  noticeable  when  you  have,  single-handed, 
to  do  artificial  respiration  for  a person  apparently 
drowned  ; the  method  suggested  in  the  chapter  on 
drowning,  and  known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor, 
Marshall  Hall,  may  be  continued  indefinitely  if  you 
take  a momentary  rest  between  each  movement  as 
you  roll  the  body  backwards  and  forwards. 

As  a rule  it  is  the  nerve  exciting  the  muscle  to 
contract  which  gives  way  first,  so  one  of  the  best 
restorative  drinks  is  a strong,  sweet  cup  of  coffee 
made  with  plenty  of  milk.  Both  the  sugar  and  milk 
supply  energy,  while  the  coffee  stimulates  the  brain 
and  nerves  to  fresh  exertions.  By  massage  you  can 
aid  in  kneading  the  waste  (fatigue-producing)  sub- 
stances out  of  the  muscle  in  which  they  have  accumu- 
lated. I believe  the  “ second  wind  ” which  comes  to 
long-distance  runners  has  some  relation  to  the  time 
when  the  muscle  juices,  after  a certain  amount  of 
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exercise,  are  forced  out  of  the  leg  muscles,  leaving 
a less  fatigued  muscle  and  an  easier  “ wind.” 

The  effect  of  exercise  on  the  heart  is  to  increase 
the  frequency  of  its  beating.  This  increase  depends 
largely  upon  the  individual  ; with  some  people  the 
difference  in  pulse-rate  during  exercise  and  while 
resting  amounts  to  thirty  or  forty  beats  a minute. 
The  blood  is  sent  with  greater  rapidity  through  the 
lungs,  and  so  is  more  rapidly  aerated,  but  at  the  same 
time  much  more  oxygen  is  used  up  as  more  energy  is 
developed,  and  the  breathing  must  be  more  rapid  to 
provide  a greater  supply.  All  this  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  organism,  and  causes  a more  rapid  tissue 
change  than  usual.  Besides  providing  oxygen,  the 
rapid  breathing  cools  the  blood  and  allows  some  of 
the  heat  produced  to  pass  away  with  the  breath. 
This  cooling  is  partly  effected  through  the  skin,  which 
is  red,  flushed,  and  sweating,  owing  to  the  increased 
circulation  of  blood  throughout  it. 

Continual  severe  exertion  tends  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  heart  muscles,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
heart  enlarges  and  beats  more  forcibly.  This  results 
in  a continual  high  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries,  which  become  overstrained.  When  an  artery 
is  overstrained  its  walls  become  hard  and  inelastic  ; 
for  this  reason  there  is  danger  of  apoplexy,  if  the 
overstrained  and  brittle  arteries  in  the  brain  give 
way. 

This  enlarged  heart  is  called  the  “ athlete’s  ” heart. 
It  is  very  powerful  and  strong  at  first,  but  the  muscle 
early  deteriorates  in  quality,  and  begins  to  fail.  A 
moderate  amount  of  exercise  acts  beneficially  upon 
the  digestion,  and  the  appetite  is  thereby  increased. 
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Overfatigue  is  in  every  case  bad,  because  it  means 
overstrain  of  the  nervous  as  well  as  the  muscular 
systems. 

Exercise  during  youth  is  excellent  ; games  are 
invaluable,  because  they  employ  both  the  body  and 
the  mind.  Girls  should  take  almost  as  much  exercise 
as  boys  until  they  enter  upon  the  adolescent  period. 
During  the  trying  years  from  fourteen  until  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  the  amount  of  violent  exercise 
should  be  curtailed,  but  not  prohibited.  Both  open- 
air  sports  and  regular  gymnastic  exercises  should 
have  a place  in  the  ideal  curriculum.  The  first  is 
exercise  under  the  best  hygienic  conditions,  and  is 
besides  most  enjoyable  ; the  second  supplements  the 
more  irregular  muscular  movements  by  systematically 
training  and  developing  all  the  muscles,  so  that  the 
resulting  increase  in  size  due  to  use  is  not  unequal. 
Sedentary  and  nervous  persons  should  take  a three 
or  four  miles’  constitutional  every  day.  To  gain  the 
beneficial  effect  it  is  not  necessary  to  walk  fast— three 
miles  an  hour  is  about  the  pace.  Some  nervous, 
weakly  individuals  use  up  their  small  stock  of  energy 
very  quickly,  and  do  not  easily  recover  from  even 
a little  exertion.  For  these  massage,  electric  baths, 
and  graduated  exercises  constitute  the  most  helpful 
muscular  training. 

For  adults,  as  a supplement  to  their  ordinary  work, 
such  mental  and  physical  gymnastics  as  golf,  bicycling, 
and  hunting  may  be  recommended.  Graduated  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  exercise — training  the  muscles 
to  endure  exertion — is  needful  in  all  cases.  A sudden 
strain  to  a person  “out  of  training”  is  almost 
invariably  an  overstrain. 
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On  the  other  hand,  overtraining  may  do  great 
harm.  Dr.  Holmes  says  of  the  excessive  muscular 
development  which  one  sees  more  frequently  nowa- 
days, I think,  than  ever  before : “ Do  not  think  that 
a robust  organisation  is  any  warranty  of  a long  life, 
nor  that  a frail,  slight  bodily  constitution  necessarily 
means  scanty  length  of  days.  Many  a strong-limbed 
young  man  or  blooming  young  woman  have  I seen 
falling  and  dying  even  in  middle  life,  while  a delicate 
and  slightly-constituted  person  outlives  the  athletes 
and  beauties  of  their  generation.” 
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Fomentations  (or  stupes)  are  made  of  a length  of  flannel 
doubled.  This  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a strong  towel 
laid  over  a basin  ; boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it,  then  the 
towel,  containing  the  flannel  wrapped  up  inside,  is  wrung 
out  quite  tightly  and  as  dry  as  possible.  If  many  fomenta- 
tions have  to  be  made  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  the 
wringer  out  of  a piece  of  canvas  or  huckaback,  with  a hem 
at  each  end,  through  which  a stick  is  passed,  which  assists 
by  increasing  the  leverage,  and  protects  the  hands  from  the 
scalding  water. 

The  fomentation  is  applied  as  hot  as  possible  to  the 
abdomen,  or  other  painful  and  inflamed  region,  then 
covered  by  a square  of  oiled  silk,  jaconet,  or  butter  paper, 
cut  so  as  to  overlap  the  hot  flannel  at  each  edge.  On 
the  top  of  this  you  place  a thick  layer  of  dry  flannel,  cotton 
wool,  or  other  woollen  material,  to  preserve  the  heat. 
When  there  is  an  open  wound,  an  ulcer,  or  festering  cut 
to  be  fomented,  it  is  best  to  use  boracic  lint,  and  not 
flannel,  as  the  fomenting  material.  A piece  of  boiled 
flannel  wrung  out  in  hot  boracic  or  carbolic  lotion  (one 
part  carbolic  acid  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  parts  of  water 
is  quite  strong  enough)  may  be  used  if  the  lint  cannot  be 
obtained. 

A Soda  Fomentation,  which  is  so  useful  for  relieving  the 
pain  of  a rheumatic  or  gouty  joint,  is  made  in  the  same  way 
as  a simple  fomentation,  but  a tablespoonful  of  ordinary 
washing  soda  must  be  added  to  the  hot  water. 
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Poppy  Fomentations  are  made  by  boiling  the  poppy 
heads  in  hot  water,  and  using  the  hot  decoction  to  pour 
on  to  the  flannel  or  lint. 

A Turpentine  Stupe  is  a most  comforting  application  to 
a painful  stomach.  To  make  this  variety  of  fomentation, 
sprinkle  a teaspoonful  of  turpentine  over  the  hot,  steaming 
flannel  just  before  adjusting  the  application  to  the 
abdomen. 

A Wet  Compress  is  a cold  fomentation.  Take  an 
ordinary  man’s  handkerchief,  folded  as  it  comes  from 
the  wash,  fold  it  again  once  across,  and  this  will  make 
a convenient  size  when  you  wish  to  apply  the  compress 
to  the  front  of  the  neck  as  a remedy  for  sore  throat. 

Dip  the  folded  handkerchief  into  cold  water,  wring  it  out, 
place  on  the  neck,  and  cover  with  a sheet  of  oiled-silk  or 
butter-paper.  Finish  with  a layer  of  some  warm  woollen 
fabric,  such  as  flannel  or  wadding,  or  wind  a knitted  stocking 
round  the  neck.  In  the  morning,  before  this  compress  is 
taken  off,  go  to  the  wash  basin,  filled  with  cold  water,  and 
while  there  remove  the  various  bandages,  so  that  imme- 
diately the  compress  is  off  you  may  thoroughly  douche  the 
neck  with  cold  water.  Unless  you  adopt  this  precautionary 
measure  you  are  liable  to  catch  further  cold,  because  the 
fomented  skin  seems  to  be  rendered  more  sensitive,  and 
needs  the  hardening  effect  of  the  douche.  At  the  same 
time  the  cold  water  acts  as  a tonic,  causing  a glow  of 
reactionary  warmth  and  vigour. 

Poultices. — Poultices  are  made  for  two  chief  reasons  : 
as  an  application  to  sores  or  abscesses,  or  as  a means  of 
applying  heat  to  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  body  to  relieve  a 
colic  or  other  pain  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  limbs, 

A well-made  poultice  is  a marvellous  remedy,  and  relieves 
almost  every  kind  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  or  chest.  A 
poultice  should  not  be  put  upon  a wound  unless  under  the 
direction  of  the  doctor  in  attendance,  but  a poultice  car$’ 
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fully  made  and  properly  applied  to  a swollen  and  inflamed 
finger  or  arm,  or  to  the  skin  under  which  an  abscess  or  boil 
is  forming,  affords  great  relief,  and  is  much  better  than  hot 
fomentations  in  the  majority  of  cases  before  the  abscess  has 
burst,  and  when  there  is  not  an  open  wound.  When  you 
make  your  poultice,  make  it  too  large,  rather  than  too 
small.  A poultice  for  application  to  a whitlow  on  the 
finger,  when  the  arm  is  rather  red  or  swollen,  should 
not  only  swathe  the  painful  finger,  but  have  a continuation 
up  the  arm,  and  if  there  are  any  tender  lumps  in  the  arm- 
pit  they  also  should  be  poulticed.  Don’t  put  a poultice  on 
both  sides  of  the  chest  at  one  time.  Don’t  put  a poultice 
round  a gouty  or  rheumatic  joint ; you  will  find  a soda 
fomentation  is  very  much  better.  Don’t  put  a heavy 
poultice  on  the  chest  or  abdomen  of  a child.  It  is  not 
a good  thing  ever  to  put  a heavy  poultice  on  a tender, 
swollen  stomach.  Frequent  application  of  small  ones, 
with  plenty  of  cotton  wool  superimposed  to  keep  in  the 
warmth,  is  a better  method.  One  is  liable  to  injure  the 
skin  if  the  poultice  is  too  hot,  and  if  it  is  not  applied  almost 
immediately  after  it  is  made  you  will  find  it  is  half  cold. 
When  a really  hot  poultice  is  needed  to  place  on  the 
abdomen  of  a patient  who  has  colic,  where  weight  or 
pressure  is  no  object,  the  best  method  is  not  to  apply 
the  hot  linseed  directly  to  the  skin,  but  in  the  manner 
described  under  the  next  heading  (“  Poultice  Bag”). 

A poultice  needs  considerable  skill  to  fashion,  so  that  it 
may  be  of  the  right  size,  not  too  sloppy,  and  sufficiently  hot. 
There  is  nothing  so  horrible  as  a badly  made,  half-cold 
poultice,  from  which  the  linseed  drips,  and  which  feels 
like  a wet  fish  against  the  skin  a few  minutes  after  its 
application. 

When  about  to  construct  a poultice,  collect  first  a 
pudding  bowl,  a spoon,  a painter’s  spatula,  or  a large 
table  knife,  a piece  of  lint  of  sufficient  size  to  cover  the 
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painful  part  for  which  the  poultice  is  intended  and  to 
leave  about  an  inch  and  a half  margin  all  round.  Besides 
these  you  must  have  a bag  of  linseed  meal  and  a kettle 
of  boiling  water.  When  the  poultice  has  to  be  conveyed 
any  distance,  as  from  one  room  to  another,  two  hot  plates 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  requisites. 

The  basin,  spatula,  and  lint  must  all  be  made  as  hot  as 
possible ; pour  about  half  a pint  of  boiling  water  into  the 
basin,  sprinkle  in  the  linseed  meal  with  your  left  hand  while 
you  stir  with  your  right  until  the  mixture  is  firm  and  your 
spatula  will  stir  no  longer.  A perfect  poultice  turns  out 
of  the  basin  completely  and  does  not  stick,  but  leaves  it 
quite  clean. 

Spread  the  poultice  mass  on  the  lint  as  evenly  as  possible, 
leaving  about  half  an  inch  of  the  margin,  which  should  be 
turned  up  all  round  to  finish  the  poultice  off  artistically. 
Now  roll  up  and  carry  to  the  patient.  He  should  in  the 
meanwhile  have  his  night  garments  so  arranged  that  the 
hot  poultice  can  be  applied  without  any  delay.  When  it 
has  to  be  applied  to  the  back  as  in  the  case  of  bronchitis  or 
double  pneumonia,  half  the  poultice  should  be  unrolled  on 
one  side  of  the  spine  while  the  patient  lies  on  his  side,  then 
he  should  be  turned  over  and  the  other  half  poultice  un- 
rolled. To  keep  the  heat  in,  a cover  of  jaconet  or  oiled 
silk  and  cotton  wool,  similar  to  that  recommended  for  use 
with  a hot  fomentation,  must  be  applied  outside,  and  the 
whole  fixed  with  a few  turns  of  broad  bandage,  with  a 
triangular  bandage  or  with  a binder  made  of  several  strips 
of  ordinary  bandage  tacked  together  in  the  middle. 

The  poultice  so  made  is  not  likely  to  injure  the  skin,  but 
if  it  has  been  made  too  wet  a delicate  skin  may  easily  be 
damaged  and  blistered. 

A little  oil  spread  over  the  linseed  soothes  the  skin,  if  it 
begins  to  show  the  effects  of  frequent  poulticing. 

A Poultice  Bag  is  the  most  efficacious  way  to  apply  heat 
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as  a remedy  for  any  complaint  which  is  not  actually  due  to 
disease  of  the  skin  or  superficial  tissues.  Take  a strip  of 
flannel,  fold  it  unequally  lengthwise,  so  that  the  edges  of 
the  two  folds  do  not  come  together,  but  one  fold  projects 
beyond  the  other.  Sew  up  the  sides  to  form  a bag,  leaving 
the  end  open  with  the  flap  which  is  the  result  of  folding  the 
flannel  unequally. 

Make  a very  large  poultice  mass,  and  see  that  it  is 
exceedingly  hot ; you  can  add  more  water  when  making 
this  form  of  poultice.  Put  it  into  the  bag,  tack  down  the 
flap  very  quickly  with  a few  loose  stitches,  and  roll  the 
whole  thing  in  two  or  three  layers  of  flannel.  Then  you 
will  be  able  to  apply  this  poultice  boiling  hot,  and  yet  not 
scald  the  patient.  The  heat  comes  slowly  through  the 
flannel,  but  it  lasts  a very  long  time,  and  seems  to  relieve 
the  spasmodic  pain  of  colic  better  than  almost  anything. 

Charcoal  Poultices  are  made  with  a mixture  containing 
one  part  of  charcoal  to  two  of  linseed  meal ; they  are  of  use 
as  an  application  to  very  dirty  wounds. 

Mustard  Poultices  are  made  best  by  adding  a dessert- 
spoonful of  mustard  to  the  hot  water  before  sprinkling  in 
the  meal. 

A Bread  Poultice  is  conveniently  made  by  placing  a 
piece  of  bread  without  crust  on  a small  towel  or  napkin 
across  a basin.  Pour  some  boiling  water  over  this,  wring 
as  dry  as  possible,  wrap  up  in  butter  muslin  and  apply, 
finally  covering  with  jaconet  and  wool,  as  in  every  other 
case,  to  preserve  the  heat. 

Mustard  Plasters  are  made  by  spreading  a paste  made 
of  mustard  and  hot  water  on  a piece  of  brown  paper. 
Before  applying  this,  the  skin  should  be  protected  by  a 
layer  of  muslin,  or  a piece  of  muslin  may  be  cut  to  the  right 
size  and  stuck  on  the  surface  of  the  plaster.  Ten  minutes 
is,  as  a rule,  quite  long  enough  for  this  kind  of  plaster  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  skin ; after  it  has  been  removed, 
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cover  the  red  surface  with  cotton  wool.  Mustard  leaves 
are  sold  by  most  chemists,  and  contain  mustard  in  a very 
convenient  form.  .The  leaf  is  dipped  into  hot  water  and 
held  on  the  skin  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  rather  longer, 
then  removed,  and  the  red  skin  smeared  with  oil  or  butter, 
and  protected  by  lint  or  cotton  wool. 

How  to  Give  an  Enema. — An  ordinary  aperient  enema 
generally  consists  of  a mixture  of  soap  and  hot  water, 
which  is  injected  by  means  of  an  indiarubber  ball  syringe 
arrangement  called  a Higginson’s  syringe. 

The  mixture  is  best  made  by  beating  up  a piece  of 
ordinary  white  soap  (held  on  the  end  of  a fork)  into  a thick 
lather  in  a pint  and  a half  of  hot  water.  The  patient 
should  lie  on  his  side  with  his  knees  drawn  a little  up. 
The  nozzle  of  the  enema  syringe,  preferably  made  of  soft 
rubber  and  not  of  bone,  must  be  well  oiled  and  warmed. 
By  alternately  squeezing  and  relaxing  the  rubber  bulb  while 
the  weighted  end  of  the  syringe  is  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soap  and  water,  the  “ Higginson  ” is  completely  filled  ; 
now  carry  both  the  basin  of  soap  and  water  and  the  syringe 
to  the  patient’s  bedside,  insert  the  warm  nozzle  with  the 
greatest  care  and  gentleness  into  the  orifice  of  the  lower 
bowel,  and  very  gently  and  slowly  pump  in  the  pint  and  a 
half  of  soapsuds.  If  the  patient  strain  down  a little  while 
the  nozzle  is  inserted  there  is  really  very  little  pain.  But 
you  should  never  use  any  force  during  these  manipulations, 
you  may  do  definite  injury,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  for  the  nozzle  will  find  and  follow  the  right  direction 
when  gently  pressed. 

Protect  the  bed  with  a bit  of  mackintosh  or  two  or  three 
towels.  Sometimes,  after  an  enema,  there  are  slight  sym- 
toms  of  shock,  and  the  patient  may  faint,  so  it  is  well  to 
have  a little  sal  volatile  or  some  spirits  at  hand  in  case 
restoratives  are  needed.  It  is  not  wise  to  give  enemas  very 
frequently  because  the  irritation  caused  by  inserting  the 
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nozzle  tends  to  produce  piles  and  other  inflammatory 
troubles  in  that  region. 

Glycerine  Enemas  and  Suppositories Constipation  in 

children  is  very  often  treated  by  injecting  a teaspoonful  of 
glycerine  into  the  back  passage.  For  this  purpose,  use  a 
small  glass  syringe  with  bent  vulcanite  nozzle ; warm  and 
oil  the  vulcanite  very  carefully  just  before  using,  and  do 
not  unduly  force  it  in.  A sort  of  glycerine  jelly  in  the  form 
of  an  acorn-shaped  suppository  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
liquid  ; a child  very  often  gets  relief  from  obstinate  con- 
stipation when  a piece  of  soap  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
a small  acorn  is  dipped  in  glycerine  and  inserted  just  inside 
the  anus  (or  lower  orifice  of  the  bowel). 

Enemata  containing  salt  or  decoction  of  quassia  chips 
are  used  as  a remedy  for  worms.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
better  not  to  use  an  ordinary  Higginson’s  syringe.  Get  a 
four-ounce  rubber  ball  syringe  with  a straight  bone  nozzle. 
Prepare  half  a tumblerful  of  a saturated  solution  of  salt  in 
warm  water.  To  make  a saturated  solution,  add  more  salt 
to  the  water  than  it  can  dissolve,  so  that  there  is  a sediment 
or  residue  of  salt  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler.  Fill 
the  ball  syringe  with  the  warm  salt  and  water,  taking  care 
that  the  ball  is  quite  full  of  water  and  that  there  is  no  air 
left.  Have  the  solution  just  pleasantly  warm,  and  not  too 
hot.  Warm  and  oil  the  nozzle,  and  insert  it  very  gently 
into  the  orifice,  using  as  little  force  as  possible,  then  very 
gently  and  slowly  inject  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fluid  by 
compressing  the  rubber  ball ; grasp  the  bulb  in  both  hands, 
and  do  not  leave  go  until  the  nozzle  is  removed  from  the 
bowel.  Lastly,  press  the  buttocks  together  with  a napkin, 
and  encourage  the  patient  to  retain  the  enema  for  at  least 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Children  with  summer  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  especially 
in  those  cases  where  the  diarrhoea  predominates,  are  much 
relieved  by  a large  enema,  say  two  or  three  pints,  consisting 
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of  warm  saline  solution  only.  This  solution  may  be  allowed 
to  run  in  and  out,  regulated  by  the  child’s  straining,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  as  a sort  of  internal  washing  out.  It 
must  be  given  slowly  and  carefully,  preferably  through  a 
narrow  indiarubber  tube  fitted  on  to  the  bone  nozzle. 

Saline  Lotion  should  be  used  instead  of  plain  watei 
whenever  a cavity  or  passage  lined  with  mucous  membrane 
is  to  be  washed.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  washing  out  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  ears,  but  is  invaluable  also  when  a festering 
and  painful  wound  has  to  be  dressed.  This  lotion  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  the  same  amount  of  salt  in  proportion 
as  the  blood  contains.  Plain  water  is  very  painful  when 
sniffed  up  the  nose ; this  lotion  is  painless. 

Saline  lotion  is  easily  made  by  adding  a teaspoonful  of 
salt  which  has  been  baked  in  the  oven  for  half  an  hour  to 
a pint  of  boiling  or  cold,  thoroughly  well-boiled,  water.  This 
lotion  should  be  freshly  made  every  time  it  is  wanted. 

Carbolic  Lotion  is  a most  useful  antiseptic  wash  for 
wounds  ; it  also  allays  irritation  of  the  skin,  and,  mixed 
with  glycerine,  may  be  used  as  a gargle  or  mouth  wash  in 
cases  of  sore  throat,  or  where  the  patient,  and  incidentally 
his  friends,  suffer  from  his  decaying  and  offensive  teeth. 
The  most  convenient  strength  to  keep  is  about  one  part  of 
carbolic  acid  in  forty  parts  of  water.  A little  more  boiling 
water  can  be  added  just  before  use  to  raise  the  temperature. 
A lotion  is  less  unpleasant  when  applied  tepid  than  when 
quite  cold. 

Remember  that  a carbolic  fomentation  or  compress  must 
be  made  with  a very  much  weaker  carbolic  solution  (about 
one  part  in  a hundred  of  water),  otherwise  the  skin  may 
be  badly  damaged ; and  I once  knew  a nurse  who  lost  her 
finger  through  the  application  of  a fomentation  of  one  in 
twenty  carbolic  lotion  during  one  night.  Carbolic  lotion 
is  a poison,  and  should  always  be  labelled  as  such. 

Carbolic  Wool  is  made  by  putting  a bit  of  cotton  wool 
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into  the  centre  of  a handkerchief  and  rolling  up  the  sides  j 
next  soaking  the  wool — still  inside  the  handkerchief — in 
pure  liquid  carbolic  acid,  wringing  out  dry  and  so  saving  the 
superfluous  antiseptic  (disinfectant),  and  making  a more 
serviceable  material  which  will  not  exert  its  well-known 
cauterising  action  on  everything  it  touches.  A little  piece 
of  carbolic  wool  inserted  into  a dried,  decayed,  aching 
tooth-socket  acts  usually  like  magic.  Be  careful  to  dry  the 
hole  in  the  tooth  before  putting  in  the  wool,  and  strive  not 
to  get  the  cheek  or  tongue  covered  with  little  white  or  red 
carbolic  burns,  for  they  are  most  unpleasant. 

Boracic  Lotion  is  made  by  dissolving  half  an  ounce  of 
borax  or  boric  acid  in  a pint  of  distilled  or  rain  water.  This 
is  a very  useful  lotion  for  washing  out  the  eye  if  it  is  inflamed, 
for  bathing  sore  eyelids,  syringing  the  ears,  or  cleansing 
wounds  near  the  eyes  or  ears.  I have  also  recommended 
it  as  a good  nasal  douche.  When  used  in  this  way  it  is 
well  to  add  a teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  pint,  because  the 
plain  boracic  lotion  sometimes  causes  sneezing. 

Potassium  Permanganate  Lotion  (often  called  Condy’s 
Fluid)  is  made  by  dissolving  a crystal  or  two  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  in  half  a pint  of  water.  The  correct 
full  strength  is  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  permanganate 
to  a pint  of  water ; but  this,  as  a rule,  is  much  too  strong 
for  use.  As  a mouth  wash,  it  should  be  made  so  weak 
that  you  can  see  through  a glass  of  the  lotion.  When  used 
for  other  purposes,  half  a tablespoonful  of  crystals  in  two 
pints  of  hot  water  is  a convenient  strength.  When  the 
lotion  turns  brown  it  is  useless.  Linen  is  liable  to  be 
stained  by  the  lotion,  and  coloured  materials  are  some- 
times bleached.  Make  the  solution  just  before  you  are 
ready  to  use  it. 

Lead  Lotion  is  really  the  most  useful  lotion  for  sprains, 
strains,  red,  inflamed,  and  irritable  skin,  and  all  kinds  of 
injuries  in  which  the  skin  remains  unbroken.  It  is  made 
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by  adding  two  teaspoonfuls  of  strong  solution  of  sub- 
acetate of  lead  to  a pint  of  rain  or  distilled  water.  It 
should  be  used  cold,  and  its  effect  may  be  heightened  by 
adding  to  it  a little  methylated  spirit.  Rags  or  strips  of 
linen  dipped  in  this  lotion  and  allowed  to  evaporate  while 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  over  a sprained  ankle  or  bruised 
muscle  tend  to  reduce  the  inflammation  and  make  the 
pain  more  bearable.  The  lotion  bottle  must  be  made  of 
blue  or  green  fluted  glass,  and  labelled  with  an  extra  poison 
label.  Not  only  is  it  poisonous,  but  also  it  closely  re- 
sembles milk  in  consistency  and  colour. 

Acetic  Acid.— Coutt’s  Acetic  Acid  can  be  bought  from 
most  chemists ; it  is  a proprietary  drug,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  a preparation  of  acetic  acid  suitably  diluted.  It 
is  useful  as  an  application  (1)  to  the  chest  when  suffering 
from  chronic  throat  cough  ; (2)  to  the  skin  over  a stiff  and 
painful  joint ; (3)  to  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  into 
which  it  may  be  rubbed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  neuralgic 
headache.  This  acid  is  also  recommended  as  a cure  for 
dandruff  in  the  head  and  for  ringworm  of  the  body. 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid  is  the  strongest  kind  of  acetic  acid  ; 
it  is  used  to  destroy  warts  and  moles.  One  or  two  drops 
applied  to  the  wart  each  night  and  each  morning  should 
suffice  to  destroy  the  wart  in  about  a fortnight.  Be  careful 
not  to  get  this  strong  acid  over  anything  but  the  wart ; it  is 
a very  strong  and  irritating  substance.  A wooden  match  is, 
I think,  the  best  instrument  wherewith  to  apply  the  drop. 

Chlorate  of  Potash  Lozenges  or  tabloids,  especially  the 
former,  are  very  useful  medicines  in  all  forms  of  ulcerated 
mouth  or  throat.  They  must  be  sucked  and  allowed  to 
dissolve  slowly  in  the  mouth,  and  not  swallowed  whole  or 
chewed.  Children  with  sore  mouths  or  “ thrush  ” may  be 
given  a lozenge  dissolved  in  a little  water,  or  glycerine 
and  water,  during  the  course  of  the  day.  An  adult  can 
take  six  five-grain  lozenges  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  use 
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of  excessive  doses  of  this  drug  is  to  be  deprecated ; now 
and  then  an  overdose  is  attended  with  unpleasant  results. 

A tonic  containing  in  each  dose  ten  grains  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  with  a tablespoonful  of  infusion  of  orange  peel,  to 
be  taken  three  times  a day  after  food,  is  very  good  for 
people  suffering  from  debility,  anaemia,  boils,  pimples,  and 
ulcers.  Half  this  dose  may  be  given  to  a child  as  a tonic 
when  suffering  from  bad  eyes  or  the  “blight.”  Curiously 
enough,  it  acts  with  much  greater  success  in  the  hot  than 
in  the  cold  weather. 

Picric  Acid  Lotion,  made  by  dissolving  ten  grains  of 
picric  acid  in  a pint  of  distilled  or  boiled  rain  water,  should 
be  kept  in  every  house.  The  bottle  should  be  a blue 
fluted  one,  and  clearly  labelled  “ Poison.”  For  a burn  or 
scald  this  lotion  is  invaluable ; it  takes  away  the  pain 
immediately.  It  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
lead  lotion,  by  soaking  a piece  of  lint  in  the  lotion.  It 
stains  linen  and  woollen  materials,  also  hair  and  nails, 
as  well  as  the  skin  to  which  it  is  applied.  If  a great  deal 
of  lotion  is  used  to  cover  an  extensive  burn,  the  water 
sometimes  changes  colour,  and  becomes  greenish  or  lemon- 
yellow  or  red.  Should  this  occur,  use  some  other  form  of 
dressing,  or  dilute  the  lotion  with  some  more  water. 

A Solution  of  Common  Washing  Soda  is  very  useful  to 
relieve  the  pain  of  chronic  rheumatism.  It  should  be  made 
strong  and  with  hot  water.  A handful  of  soda  in  an 
ordinary  foot-bath  of  hot  water  stops  the  pain  of  rheumatism 
in  the  ankle.  The  most  convenient  strength  is  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  soda  to  each  pint  of  hot  water ; but  if  this 
does  not  stop  the  pain,  add  more  soda  until  the  proportion 
is  a tablespoonful  to  the  pint. 

A soda  bath  is  made  in  a similar  way.  A double  handful 
of  soda  is  generally  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  sized  bath. 
The  water  must  be  hot,  and  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  person 
should  soak  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 
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A Bran  Bath  is  useful  to  allay  the  irritation  of  an  ecze- 
matous or  otherwise  inflamed  skin.  I have  also  seen  this 
form  of  medicament  employed  with  great  success  in  cases 
of  irritable  psoriasis  or  nettle-rash.  Two  ounces  of  bran 
should  be  used  to  make  each  gallon  of  the  bath.  Mix  the 
bran  with  a small  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  then  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  up  a gallon.  A satisfactory  method 
is  to  put  about  two  pounds  of  bran  mixed  with  boiling 
water  into  the  bath  before  the  tap  is  turned  on,  then  fill  up 
with  hot  water  in  the  usual  way. 

Soda  and  Peppermint  Mixture  makes  an  excellent 
draught  for  the  relief  of  indigestion  and  flatulence.  Take 
a teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  (bicarbonate  of  soda)  and  put 
in  a glass  of  water  with  two  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint  or 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  peppermint  water,  sip  this  concoction 
slowly  or  take  it  with  a teaspoon.  This  is  almost  always 
successful  in  stopping  the  pain  and  discomfort  from  which 
so  many  people  suffer  after  their  meals. 

Children  with  digestive  troubles  may  often  be  temporarily 
relieved  by  a mixture  consisting  of  ten  drops  of  sal  volatile, 
a minute  pinch  (four  grains)  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  dill  water.  This  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  half-teaspoonful  doses  until  the  gripes  are 
relieved. 

Salicylate  of  Soda. — For  acute  rheumatism  this  drug  is 
simply  invaluable.  A tabloid  containing  five  grains  may  be 
taken  every  two  hours  for  the  acute  pain,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  should  send  for  a doctor,  because  this  drug  is  not 
without  its  drawbacks.  Some  people  are  curiously  affected 
by  a dose,  which  in  others  only  does  good.  I mention  the 
drug  simply  because  at  some  time  you  may  have  to  treat  a 
person  with  rheumatism  and  be  unable  to  procure  medical 
assistance.  If  you  have  a medicine  chest  containing  sali- 
cylate of  soda,  or  salicylate  of  quinine,  you  may  give  great 
relief  to  the  poor  sufferer.  To  help  the  action  of  the 
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salicylate,  the  tabloid  may  be  washed  down  with  soda  water 
or,  better  still,  potass  water. 

Raw  Meat  Juice  is  used  as  a diet  for  children  with 
diarrhoea,  also  for  adults  who  suffer  from  irritable  bowels 
or  chronic  looseness  of  the  bowels. 

AVith  cream  and,  if  the  patient  wishes  it,  brown  sugar, 
raw  meat  juice  is  a valuable  medicine  to  be  used  in  treating 
anaemia. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  raw  beefsteak  must  be  scraped 
with  a sharp  knife,  then  pounded  in  a mortar.  To  this 
pulp  add  some  cold  water,  till  the  mess  is  of  the  consistency 
of  thin  cream,  and  allow  it  to  stand.  AVhen  a sediment  has 
settled,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid,  and  give  about  half  a tea- 
’cupful  of  it  twice  a day,  or  smaller  quantities  at  more 
frequent  intervals.  Before  using,  place  the  cup  or  jar 
containing  the  juice  in  hot  water  until  it  is  just  warm.  It 
may  be  made  more  palatable  by  adding  pepper  and  salt  or 
a little  well-seasoned  beef  tea  made  in  the  usual  way. 

How  to  Make  Beef  Tea. — Cut  up  one  pound  of  lean 
beef  as  small  as  possible ; mix  in  a jug  equal  parts  of  hot 
and  cold  water.  Add  half  a pint  of  this  water  to  the  beef 
in  a saucepan  and  put  on  the  cover.  Stand  the  saucepan 
in  a warm  place  at  some  little  distance  from  the  fire  and 
there  let  it  remain  for  four  hours,  stirring  the  beef  and 
water  occasionally.  Strain  through  muslin  or  a fine  hair 
sieve,  using  gentle  pressure.  Let  the  beef  that  remains 
simmer  in  another  pint  of  water  for  two  hours.  Strain,  and 
mix  the  liquid  when  cool  with  that  previously  obtained. 
AVhen  used,  only  warm  it  sufficiently  for  drinking ; boiling 
will  spoil  it.  A little  essence  of  celery  may  be  added  as 
a flavouring.  This  beef  tea  is  rather  more  than  a mere 
stimulant ; it  is  to  a certain  extent  also  a food. 

How  to  Make  Barley  Water. — Wash  a tablespoonful  of 
pearl  barley  in  cold  water  and  put  it  into  a quart  of  boiling 
water ; let  it  stand  for  a short  time,  strain  and  sweeten  with 
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sugar.  This  beverage  may  be  made  much  more  palatable 
by  the  addition  of  a little  lemon  juice. 

To  Make  Lime  Water. — Put  a piece  of  quicklime  into 
a stone  jar,  and  gently  pour  cold  water  upon  it ; stir  well, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  all  night.  The  lime  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and,  after  the  scum  has  been  removed  from  the 
top,  the  clear  fluid  should  be  poured  off  into  clean  bottles, 
which  must  be  carefully  corked  before  they  are  stored  away. 

Lime  water  is  used  to  dilute  the  milk  which  you  give  to 
children  suffering  from  diarrhoea;  it  is  also  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Carron  oil — a valuable  application  for  use  in 
some  forms  of  burns. 

To  Clean  the  Baby’s  Bottle. — After  the  feed  any  residue 
of  milk  must  be  thrown  away,  and  the  bottle  should  be 
rinsed,  with  warm  or  cold  (not  hot)  water,  under  the  tap. 
Now  fill  the  bottle  with  a strong  solution  of  washing  soda 
in  water,  and  leave  for  two  or  three  hours.  Keep  at  least 
two  bottles  in  use,  and  use  them  alternately.  Before  filling 
with  fresh  milk  the  bottle  must  be  again  thoroughly  washed 
inside  and  outside,  using  a round  bottle-brush,  and  then 
turned  up  and  allowed  to  drain  dry. 

If  the  bottle  does  not  look  quite  clear,  put  in  a little 
water,  and  vigorously  shake  up  a piece  of  soda  in  it. 
Pour  out  the  water,  then  rinse  round  with  methylated  spirit, 
and  wash  that  out  with  tap  water.  This  will  certainly 
remove  any  greasy  or  sticky  material. 

Teats  should  be  boiled  once  a day  for  ten  minutes,  and 
washed  with  hot  water  or  the  strong  solution  of  soda  after 
each  nursing. 

To  Make  Albumen  Water. — Beat  up  the  whites  of  three 
new-laid  eggs  in  a pint  of  water  that  has  been  boiled  and 
allowed  to  grow  cold ; add  a pinch  of  salt.  Keep  this 
egg-white  water  in  a jug,  closed  with  a well-fitting  cover  or 
covered  with  a clean  wet  cloth.  This  is  sufficient  to  feed  a 
baby  of  one  year  during  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
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Diet  Table  A. — This  diet  contains  less  fermentable 
material  than  the  ordinary  diet  of  a healthy  man.  It  is 
specially  useful  where  there  is  trouble  from  flatulence  and 
water-brash. 

Soft  fresh  fish,  pounded  meat  (white  better  than  red), 
roast  or  boiled  mutton,  chicken  or  game. 

Lightly  boiled  fresh  eggs,  sweetbreads,  and  tripe. 

Milk  puddings,  made  without  sugar,  and  baked  custard. 

No  coffee,  strong  tea,  sweetened  drinks,  nor  alcohol  in 
any  form. 

Take  toast,  not  bread.  Browned  or  over-cooked  fats 
and  twice-cooked  or  highly  seasoned  dishes  are  inadmis- 
sible. Take  meat  plainly  cooked,  not  seasoned,  and 
without  artificially  flavoured  gravies  and  sauces. 

Boiled  fish,  plain  roasted  and  grilled  meats  are  generally 
well  digested  ; also  custard  puddings  and  light  omelettes. 

Diet  B. — In  Rheumatic  Fever.  At  first  milk  only,  diluted 
with  barley,  soda,  or  lime  water.  After  the  first  few  days 
milk  and  barley  water,  bread  and  milk,  arrowroot,  rice  and 
milk.  When  the  pain  has  ceased,  give  eggs,  mashed  potatoes, 
toast  and  butter,  chicken  broth,  slowly  increased  and  varied 
by  the  addition,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  of  grilled 
fat  bacon  or  tender  white  fish. 

No  alcohol,  no  soups,  broths,  or  beef  tea.  No  butcher’s 
meat  for  at  least  a month  from  the  commencement  of  the 
attack. 
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Diet  C. — In  Fever. 

Diluted  milk,  peptonised  milk,  beef-tea,  mutton-,  chicken-, 
or  veal-tea.  Fresh  meat  essences  are  better  than  tinned 
or  bottled  preparations. 

Vegetable  flavourings  may  be  added  to  all  these  meat 
juices  by  immersing  in  the  cooking  vessel  a muslin  bag 
containing  finely  divided  vegetables,  such  as  cabbage, 
carrots,  onions,  etc. 

Tea  and  coffee  made  with  milk. 

Lemonade  and  barley  water. 

Egg  and  milk  mixture,  unsweetened. 

Benger’s  food,  arrowroot,  and  the  various  malted  and 
partly  digested  milk  foods  may  be  used,  if  they  do  not 
contain  too  much  sugar. 

Meat  essences  are  inadmissible  in  scarlet  and  rheumatic 
fevers. 

Alcohol  is,  as  a rule,  forbidden. 

In  typhoid  fever  milk  chocolate  may  be  given  during  the 
third  and  fourth  weeks,  if  the  doctor  in  attendance  does  not 
object. 

Diet  D, — In  Diabetes. 

All  varieties  of  animal  food  and  white  fish  are  admissible, 
with  the  exception  of  liver.  Fat  in  all  forms,  cream,  milk 
(sparingly),  green  vegetables,  and  sugarless  wines  and  spirits 
in  strict  moderation. 

Gluten  or  almond  bread  and  cakes,  or  a little  thin  cut 
dry  toast  baked  in  the  oven  before  it  is  eaten. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  pure  cocoa  essence. 

Saccharin  or  saxin  tabloids  must  be  used  to  take  the 
place  of  sugar. 

Honey,  if  quite  pure,  and,  obtained  from  a trustworthy 
source,  very  often  can  be  taken  with  excellent  results; 
but  it  is  well  to  get  your  doctor’s  opinion  before  experi- 
menting with  fancy  articles  of  diet  if  you  suffer  from 
diabetes. 
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Diet  E. — In  Chronic  Kidney  Disease. 

Fish  and  bacon. 

Boiled  flesh  meat  in  moderation  at  one  meal  each  day. 
No  gravy,  soups,  stews,  or  hashes. 

New-laid  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  cream. 

Arrowroot,  rice,  milk  puddings. 

Vegetables,  fresh  fruits,  and  jams. 

No  alcohol,  little  coffee. 

Increased  amount  of  lemonade,  barley  water,  milk,  and 
ordinary  table  waters. 
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,,  with  sickness  . . 44 

Coughing  blood  (haemoptysis)  74 
Courses,  the  . . .126 

(excessive  loss)  128 


Coutt’s  acetic  acid 
Cow’s  milk  . 
Cracked  lips 

,,  nipples  . 
Creaking  joints  . 
Creasote  inhalation 
Crepitus 

Crisis  in  pneumonia 
Crying  babies 


283 
. 205,  210 

• 233 

• 159 
. 36 
. 181 

• • 138 

. . 184 

164,  206,  21 1 


Colonial  meat 
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Curd  soap  . 
Curling  fluids 
„ tongs 
Currants 
Cuts  . 
Cycling 


and  heart  disease 


. 237 
. 242 
. 241 
■ 193 
67,  I3i 
66,  213,  272 


66 


Damp  clothes  . • .180 

Dandruff  . • 49>  242>  245 

“Dead  drunk”  . • • 262 

“ Dead  fingers  ” . . • 233 

Deafness  . ■ • 8,  18S 

Decomposed  meat  . • 197 

Decaying  teeth  . . :3 

Defsecation  (passing  a motion)  33 
Delirium  . • • • x73 

,,  after  injury  . . 145 

,,  with  jaundice . . i72 

Dentists  . • • .189 

Dermis  or  skin  . . • 229 

Diabetes  . . • 89,  96 

,,  diet  in  . . • 289 

Diabetic  rashes  . . • 9^ 

Diarrhoea  (children’s) 

80,  209,  286,  287 
,,  and  vomiting  (in- 
fantile) . 8o,  280 

,,  and  vomiting  (adults) 

84,  197,  286 
. 84 

• 85 
86,  87 
. 84 
. 103 
193)  205 


,,  causes  of 
,,  cold  causing 
,,  from  cancer 
,,  morning 

,,  sea- 

Diet  for  infants  . 

,,  during  suckling 
,,  in  health 
,,  in  obesity 
,,  tables  . 

Digestion  and  alcohol 
,,  in  intestines 

,,  in  stomach 

,,  of  fats  . 

Digestive  juices  . 
Dinner,  sleep  after 
,,  thinking  after 
Diphtheria  . 

Dirt  and  cold 


193 


Dirty  houses 
Discharges,  female 

,,  irritating 
Diseases  of  men  . 

,,  of  women 
Dislocations 
Distilled  water 
Dizziness 
Douche,  female  . 
Draughts 
Dreams 

,,  terrifying 
Dribbling  on  pillow  at 
Drink  habit . 

, , cures . 

Dropsy 
Drowning  . 

Dry  mouth  . 

Dry  shampoo 
Dummy  teat 
Dust  . . .xi 

Dyes,  poisonous 
Dysentery  . 

Dyspepsia  . • 23, 

and  flatulence 


127, 


PAGE 
225 
129 

• 153 
. 122 

• 125 

• 145 
200,  236 

. 167 
. 127 
204,  223 
168,  215 
215,  2X7 

night  188 
. 120 
. 120 

65.  173 

250,  270 

• 191 
. 242 
. 212 

i77>  225 

• 232 
78,  89 

200,  285 
23,  200 


206 
194 
xo6 
288-290 
. 263 
. 192 
. 192 
. 170 
. 170 
. 217 
. 217 
. 16 

. 204 


Ear,  cotton  wool  in  .9 

, , discharge  from 

10,  144,  155,  188 
foreign  bodies  in  the  . 10 

syringing  the  . . 7 

wax  in  the  ...  6 

drum,  inflamed  . . 7 

,,  to  blow  out  . 8 

Earache  . . • • 6 

Ears,  discharging  after  injury  144 
Eczema  . 47 > 1 35)  235)  23^ 

Eels 195 

Eggs  and  their  digestibility  . 196 
Elasticity  ....  229 
Elbow,  Dislocated  (out  of 

joint)  ....  147 
Electric  batteries  . . . 227 

,,  radiators.  . . 224 

Electricity  ....  227 
Emetics  . . . 1 1 3>  1 1 5 

Emissions  of  semen  . . 123 

Emphysema  (see  Chronic 

Bronchitis)  . . .180 
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I84 

279 

279 

280 
280 


1 88 

• 173 

42,  78 

• 9i 
Si,  58 
. 202 
. 269 
. 222 
. 271 

256 
180 
188 


Empyema  (see  Abscess 
Pleura) . 

Enema  and  shock 

,,  how  to  give  an  . 

>,  of  quassia  solution 

>>  of  salt  and  water  

Enlarged  glands  . 16,  154,  161 

,,  spleen  . . . 169 

>>  tonsils  . 

>,  veins 

Enteric  fever  (typhoid). 

Enuresis  (wetting  the  bed) 
Epilepsy 
Essences 
Exercise 

,,  and  fresh  air  . 

>,  and  heart  muscle  . 

,,  and  massage  . 

Expectoration  . .179, 

Expression,  dull  and  stupid  .' 

Eye  diseases  . 4,  282,  284 

„ foreign  body  in  -4 

,,  sight  (see  also  Headache)  243 
>,  water  ....  282 
Eyelids,  inflamed 

Face,  cancer  of  the 
,,  scabs  on  the 
,,  twitching  . 

,,  ulcer  on 
,,  wart  on 
Fainting 

,,  and  epilepsy 

>>  from  haemorrhage 

(bleeding) 

Fasting 

Fat  and  anaemia  . 

,,  as  a food 
,,  in  consumption 
,,  persons . 

Fatigue 

Fatness  and  pallor 
Fats,  digestion  of. 

Fatty  tumour  (lipoma) 

Fermenting  drinks 
Festering  wounds  or  sores 

134 

Fever  ....  59 

,,  and  fits 


161 
46 
166 
161 
161 

50 

51 

69,  71 
109 
106 
193 
186 
174 
271 
168 
170 
156 
200 

235 

177 

57 


i95 


Fever  and  massage 
at  night 
diet  in  cases  of 
enteric  (typhoid 
rheumatic  . 

(scarlet)  rash 
typhoid  (enteric 
treatment  of 
Feverish  infant 
Feverishness 
Fig  (toasted)  poultice 
Filters. 

Finger,  cancer  of  . 

„ dislocated 
Fires  . 

Fish  . 

,,  rash 

, , to  keep  fresh 
Fits  . . 

,,  and  indigestion 
>>  at  the  onset  of  fever 
,,  epileptic 
,,  fainting . 

„ hysterical 
,,  of  temper 
Flabby  flesh . 

Flannel  rash 
,,  waistband 
Flashes  of  light 
Flat-foot  . . .27, 

Flatulence  . 23,  164,  200’ 

,,  inability  to  pass  . 
,,  of  infants  . 

Flies  ....  in, 
Flour  dust  .... 
Fog  .....' 
Fomentations,  how  to  make  . 
Food  . 

,,  and  brain  work 
,,  and  climate 
,,  and  exercise 
,,  and  sex  or  age 
,,  and  temperament 
„ greasy 
,,  pain  after  . 

,,  parasites  in. 

„ poisoning  (ptomaine 
poisoning) 

Foot,  cancer  of  the 


42, 


42, 


PAGE 

258 
186 
289 
78 
64 
41 
78 
45 
205 
83 
IS 
199 
162 
147 
224 
198 

39 
198 
So 
58 
57 
Si,  58 
50,  SI 

• 53 

• SS 
. 256 
40,  48 

• 171 

167 

227 

2S8 

16S 

83 

199 

177 

181 

274 


57, 


192,  209 

• 195 

• 195 

• 195 

• 194 

• I9S 

• Hi 

• 77 

192 


no 

162 
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Foot,  injured 

142 

Growing  pains  . . 37,  64 

,,  painful 

28 

Guaiacol  (creasote) 

1 86 

Foot-drop 

122,  264 

Gumboil  . . 15, 

189 

Foreskin 

, 

9i 

Gums  bleeding 

73 

Fractures 

. 

138 

,,  sore  and  painful  14,60,190 

„ (compound)  . 

. 

138 

,,  spongy  and  soft  . 73,  74 

„ (simple) 

139 

Gymnastic  exercises 

272 

Fretfulness  . 

, 

83 

Friction  (massage) 

256 

Haematemesis  (see  Vomiting 

Frozen  meat 

. 

198 

Blood)  .... 

73 

Haemoglobin 

222 

Gall-bladder 

. 

170 

Haemophilia  (see  “Bleeders”) 

70 

,,  ,,  inflamed  . 

. 

174 

Haemoptysis  (see  Spitting 

,,  -stones 

174 

Blood)  .... 

75 

Gallstone  colic 

174 

Haemorrhage  (bleeding)  67  et  seq. 

Games .... 

272 

Hair,  and  damp  air 

242 

Ganglion  on  wrist 

157 

„ dry,  greasy,  etc.  . 241-246 

Gangrene  of  skin  (Reynaud’s 

„ lotion .... 

243 

Disease) 

234 

„ oil  . 

244 

Gargle  for  inflamed  or  relaxed 

Ham  ..... 

198 

throat  . 

. 

267 

Hands  and  face,  swelling  of  . 

3S 

Gargles 

. 

188 

„ chapped  . 

233 

Garlic  .... 

181 

„ clean 

132 

Gas  (see  Coal-gas  Poisoning) 

117 

„ horny 

228 

Gas  stoves  . 

224 

Hard  soap  .... 

237 

Gastric  (stomach)  ulcer  24,  77,  78 

„ water  .... 

236 

Gastritis  (inflammation  of  the 

Head,  blow  on  the 

144 

stomach) 

. 

172 

„ cold  in  the  . 61, 

176 

German  measles  . 

42 

Headache  . . 2,  154,  283 

“ Geysers,”  hot- water  . 

. 

221 

„ due  to  teeth  . 

13 

Ginger-beer  . 

. 

200 

„ „ the  eyes  . 

2 

Glacial  acetic  acid 

iS3.  283 

„ „ tumour  of 

Glands,  cancerous 

1 55 

brain 

3 

,,  enlarged  16,  154,  155,  161 

,,  in  typhoid  fever  . 

42 

,,  tuberculous 

. 

I5S 

Heart  beating  (palpitation) 

Glycerine  enema  . 

. 

280 

at  night 

218 

Gnats  (see  Insects). 

,,  disease  (acute  and 

Golf  . . . . 

I7S, 

272 

chronic)  65,  169,  177, 

247 

Goose’s  flesh 

230 

Heart  disease  and  cycling  65,  66 

Gout  . 174,  197,  239,  257,  276 

„ its  mechanism 

67 

„ and  diet 

197 

„ valves 

67 

,,  and  leanness 

. 

197 

Pleat  ..... 

192 

Graze  (see  Abrasion)  . 

154 

,,  and  energy  and  food  . 

269 

Greasy  food  . 

171 

„ apoplexy 

167 

,,  hair  . 

. 

242 

„ steriliser 

r33 

Grey  hair 

. 

241 

Hernia  (rupture)  . 

164 

Gripes 

u, 

206 

„ irreducible 

165 

Groin,  lumps  in  (see 

also 

„ strangulated 

165 

Rupture) 

154, 

164 

Herpes  Zoster  (shingles)  22,  46 
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PAGE 
. 104 
. 182 
. I48 
. 42 

IS,  239 

173 


Hiccough 
Himrod’s  powder . 

Hip,  dislocated  . 

Hives  or  varicella. 

Hoarseness  . 

Hobnail  liver 
Hop-pillow  , . . .216 

Horlick’s  milk  . . .210 

Horse  exercise  . . . 1 75 

Hot  bath  . . 215,237,239 

,,  sand  for  toothache  . 15 

Hot-water  pipes  . . . 224 

House-cleaning  . . . 225 

“ Housemaid’s  knee  ” . .156 

Human  milk  . . . 205 

Humanised  cow’s-milk  . . 205 

Humerus  . . . .140 

Husky  voice  . . .18 

Hydrocele  (swelling  of  the 

“purse”)  . . .123 

Hydrochloric  acid  poisoning . 114 
Hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid 

poisoning  . . -US 

Hypnotic  (sleep-producing) 

emanation  or  vapour  . 216 
Hysteria  . . . .53 

Hysterical  trance  . . .55 


Impetigo  (scabby  rash)  . 46 

Incontinence,  urinary  . .91 

Indigestible  food,  value  of  .193 
Indigestion  (dyspepsia)  23,  168, 
185,  189,  218 


„ causing  fits 
Inebriate  homes  . 

Inebriety 

Infancy,  rupture  in 
Infant  feeding 
Infants  and  clothing 

,,  cannot  digest  starch  . 

,,  diarrhoea  and  vomit- 

ing of . 

,,  management  of . 

,,  vomiting  . 

,,  windy  or  flatulent 
Infection  in  consumption 
Inflammation  of  gall  bladder . 
,,  of  larynx  . 


57 

121 

121 

83 

205 

203 

193 


PAGE 

Inflammation  of  liver  . . 171 

,,  of  lungs  . . 183 

,,  of  stomach  (see 

gastritis)  . 172 
,,  o trachea 

(windpipe)  . 176 
Influenza  . ...  62 

Ingrowing  toenails  . . 30 

Insanity  following  minor 
epilepsy  . . -53 

Insects,  stings  of  . . 6,  41 

Insomnia  (because  overtired) 

215,  218 

11  during  day-time  (in 

night-watchmen)  214 
,)  remedies  for  . 218,  257 
Intellectual  work  and  diet  . 195 
Intestine  digests  vegetables  . 197 
Intussusception  (slimy 
motions)  . . .83 

Iodine  .....  155 
>,  for  painful  gums  . 14 

,,  poisoning  . . .113 

Iron 168 

Irregular  courses  . . 128,  168 

,,  pulse  . . .66 

Irregularities,  urinary  . . 91 

Irritable  skin  . 48,  172,  285 

Irritant  poisoning . . . 113 

Irritating  discharges  . .153 

,,  vapours.  . .177 

Irritation  of  female  parts  . 128 
Ischio-rectal  abscess  . . 33 

Izal  . . . . 31,  231 


Jalap  . 
Jaundice 


and  acute  pain 
and  delirium  . 
and  irritable  skin 
black,  from  cancer  of 


66 

172 

174 

172 

172 


80 

of  the  liver  . 

174 

203 

,,  olive  oil  treatment 

82 

for 

174 

83 

Jaw,  dislocated  . 

147 

187 

,,  fractured 

145 

174 

Joints,  creaking  . 

36 

176 

, , dislocated  . 

145 

INDEX 
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PAGE 

Joints,  light  treatment  of  stiff  227 
,,  rheumatic,  gouty,  etc. 

257,  276,  283 
„ stiff  . . • i37,  257 

Joy’s  cigarettes  . . .182 

Juices,  digestive  . . .170 


Kepler’s  Solution  (malt  and 

oil)  . . . .180 

Kernels  of  ears  . . .155 

Kidney,  cancer  of.  . . 162 

„ disease  72,  95,  177,  195. 

230.  239 

,,  „ diet  in  . 290 

“ Kneading  ” (massage)  . 256 
Knee-cap  (patella),  abscess  on 

the.  . • 157 

„ fracture  of  . . 144 

Knee-joint,  lump  near  . . 162 

Kneeling  . . . • 1 57 

Laryngitis  . . .18,  176 

Larynx,  inflamed  . .176 

Lassitude  . . . 168,  171 

Laudanum  (tincture  of  opium) 

117,  265 

Laxative  foods  . . .193 

Lead,  poisoning  by  . .116 

,,  lotion  . . . 282 

Leaders  of  hand  . . . 157 

Leanness  . . . .107 

Lees  (soap),  poisoning  by  .115 

Leg,  broken  . . .139 

Legs,  “bad”  . . .26 

,,  swollen  . . .65 

Light 226 

,,  treatment  of  joints  . 36 

Lime  water  . . .196,  287 

Lipoma  (fatty  tumour)  . .156 

Lips,  cracked  . . . 233 

Liver 170 

,,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  172 
„ alcoholic  (drinker’s  or 


PAGE 

Liver  (hepatic)  disease  25,  78,  264 

» >>  >>.  with  0 
blood  vomiting  . 7° 

,,  inflammation  of  . . I71 

Liverishness  . . . I71 

Lockjaw  (tetanus)  . . 22 

Locomotor  ataxy  (tabes)  . 22 

Loin,  pain  in  the  . . . 93 

Losing,  irregular  . . .128 

Lotion,  lead  . . . 282 

Lumbago  . . . .21 

Lumps  (tumours)  152,  154,  161 

,,  in  neck  16,  154,  161,  189 

„ near  the  knee-joint  . 162 

,,  in  the  groin  . . 164 

,,  at  the  navel  . .164 

Lung,  solid  . . . .183 

,,  tuberculous  177,  185-188 

Lungs  .....  176 

„ disease  of  (chronic)  . 247 

,,  consumption  of  75,  1 77»  J85 

,,  ulceration  of  . 76 

,,  inflammation  of  . . 183 

Lupus  of  face  . . 49,  235 

Lymph  (body  juice)  . .154 

Mackerel  ....  195 
Mal-de-mer  (sea-sickness)  . 101 
Malt  liquors  . . . 200 

Maltine  . . . 155,  180 

Marrow  . . . .169 

Massage  ....  255 
,,  and  inflammation  or 

pain  ...  . 255 

,,  for  constipation  . 86 

,,  and  sleep  . . 220 

,,  of  face  . . . 229 

,,  of  hands.  . . 247 

,,  of  neck  . . . 259 

Masturbation  . . .123 

Mattress  . . . .217 

Meal-times,  regular  . 23,  210 

Measles  rash  . . .41 

,,  German  . . .42 


hobnail)  . 

• 173 

Meat,  and  meat  extracts 

195.  197 

i f 

as  a blood  filter  . 

• 171 

,,  dislike  for  . 

. 161 

ii 

cancer  of  the 

• 174 

,,  -juice,  raw  . 

. 169 

)) 

chill  on  the 

• 171 

„ -tea  . 

. 200 

>> 

fatty  . 

. 172 

Men  and  women  . 

• 119 
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Menstruation  ( ! * monthly 

times”)  . , .126 

Mercury  (quicksilver),  poison- 
ingby  ■ . . .116 

Milk  . . . 196,  198,  199 

>j  a food,  not  a beverage  . 60 

,,  -curd  . 

>>  -cyst  . 

,,  sterilised 
Mineral  springs  . 

Miscarriage  (abortion) 

Moles  . 


“Monthly  times”  (menstru- 
ation) . . . . I26 

Morphinism  . . 258,  264 

Morphia  (see  Opium)  . .117 

Mother,  diet  of  . . . 206 

Motions,  blood  in  the  . 78,  162 

,,  green  . . .81 

,,  offensive  . .81 

,,  passing  (or  defeca- 
tion) , , *33 

,,  slimy  . . .83 

Mouth,  dirty  . . . 188 

„ healthy  . . 188,  191 

,,  hygiene  of  . .189 

,,  wash  the  . .190 

Mumps  (Parotitis)  . 43,  122 

Muriatic  spirit  (hydrochloric 

acid)  . . . . 114 

Muscle,  tom  . . . 136 

Muscular  development,  ex- 


cessive  . 

• 273 

» pain 

16,  20 

Mustard  leaf 

• 279 

,,  plaster  . 

. 278 

,,  poultice 

. 278 

Mutton 

• 197 

Naevus 

. 152 

Nails  . 

• 247 

,,  cleaning  the 

• 247 

,,  injured 

• 247 

,,  toe-  . 

. 248 

Narcotic  drugs 

. 220 

,,  poisons  . 

• ii3 

Narcotics  and  stimulants 

• 259 

Nasal  douche 

. 

61,  191 

Navel,  child’s 

. 

. 164 

196 
160 
207 
174 
127 
IS2,  283 


Navel,  lump  at  the 
Neck,  abscess  in  the 
„ lumps  in  the 

l6>  IS4,  156,  161 


PAGE 

I64 

155 


» stiff  _ 

Nerves 
Nestle’s  milk 
Nettle-rash  (urticaria) 


38, 


Neuralgia  . 

„ with  rash 
Night-cap  . 

,,  -mare 

„ (or  evening)  fever 
,,  -sweats 
,,  watchmen  . 

Nipples,  cracked  . 
Nitre-paper 
Nitric  acid  poisoning 
Nitrogen  . 

Nitrogenous  foods  (proteids) 
192, 

Nose-bleeding  . . 71 

,,  broken 

,,  foreign  body  in  the 
,,  growth  in  . 

,,  picking  the  . 

,,  pimple  near 
,,  sore,  with  cold  in  the 
head 
,,  swollen 

,,  with  obstructed  passage 
Nursery,  ventilation 
Nuts 


16 
. 229 
. 210 

no,  285 
I3>  168 
. 46 
. 218 
■ 98 

. 186 
186,  187 
. 214 


159 

182 

114 

221 

i93 

154 

144 

11 

72 

98 

161 

62 

IS 

191 

204 

197 


Nuxvomica,  poisoning  by  1 13,  117 


Oatmeal  porridge  . .211 

Obesity  ....  105 
„ diet  in  106 

Oil  (see  Castor  Oil,  Olive 
Oil,  etc.) 

,,  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid) 


poisoning  . . .114 

Olive  oil  for  gall  stones  . 174 
Onion  poultice  ...  8 

Open-air  cure  . . . 186 

Opium,  poisoning  by  . 1 13,  1 1 7 


eating  and  smoking 

259,  264,  265 
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PAGE 

Oppenheimer  Institute  (see 
“Drink  Cures”) 

Orange  juice  . . • 209 

Out  of  joint  (dislocated)  . 145 

Overfatigue  . . 215,  272 

,,  -training  ..  . . 273 

Oxalic  acid  poisoning  . • H5 

Oxygen  in  air  . . .221 

- „ in  blood  . . . 168 

,,  used  during  sleep  . 214 

Oysters  . . . .198 

Ozone . ...  • 221 


Packs  for  sleep  . . . 220 

Pain  ....  1-37 

(acute)  and  jaundice  . 174 
after  food  . . -77 

and  hysteria  . . 2 

in  abdomen  (or  belly)  22,  275 
inchest  . 19,183,275 
,,  chronic  . .186 

in  ear  . . . 6,  9 

in  eye  . . 4,  6 

in  head  ...  2 

in  loin  . . 21,  93 

in  muscles  . . 16,  20 

in  the  feet  . . .28 

in  throat  . . .16 

on  going  to  stool  . 32 

on  passing  water  . .91 

with  kidney  disease  . 22 

Painful  great  toe  . . .28 

,,  gums  . . .60 

,,  sitting  ...  33 

Pains,  growing  . . 37,  64 

Pallor  . . . .167 

Palpitations  . . 65,  168,  218 

Paraffin  poisoning  . 1 12,  117 

Paralysed  limb  . . . 227 

Paralysis  ....  257 
„ (in  stroke)  . .166 

Parotitis  (mumps)  . . 43 

Passing  water,  pain  on  . . 91 

Passion  . . . -55 

Patella  (knee-cap),  fracture  of  1 44 
Patent  medicines  . . .171 

,,  foods.  . . . 202 

Pericarditis  . . . .21 

Periods,  excessive  loss  at  .128 
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Perityphlitis  . . .89 

Pertussis  (whooping  cough)  . 44 

Phlegm,  blood-stained  . 74,  184 

,,  burn  the . . . 187 

„ offensive  . .181 

,,  rusty  . . .184 

,,  spitting  in  the  morn- 
ing • . -75 

Phosphorus  poisoning  . 116,  172 
Phthisis  (consumption)  . 1 77 
Picking  the  nose  . . . 98 

Picric  acid  lotion  . . 150,  284 

Piles  . . 33,  154,  173,  280 

,,  bleeding  . . .78 

Pillows  ....  216 
,,  hop  (for  sleeplessness)  216 
Pimples  (see  Acne) 

48,  161,  168,  232 
Pleurisy  . . 19,  183,  184 

,,  in  consumption  . 186 
Pneumonia  177,  183,  184,  277 

,,  double  . .184 


) f 

broncho- 

• 177 

Poisoned  cut 

134,  154 

ff 

finger  (whitlow)  . 35 

Poisoning  and  collapse 

• 114 

ff 

by  food 

. IIO 

ff 

ptomaine 

. 172 

Poisonous  gases  . 

117,  221 

f f 

dyes 

. 232 

Poisons  and  antidotes 

112,  1 13 

I 14-118 

a 

convulsant  and 

cor- 

rosive . 

• ”3 

a 

irritant  . 

• 113 

i f 

narcotic  . 

• 1 13 

f ? 

unknown 

. 114 

Pollen  and  dust  . 

. 182 

Polypus  of  nose  . 

• 154 

,,  of  rectum  (lower 


bowel)  . 78,  154 

Poppy-head  fomentation  160,  275 
Pork  .....  198 
“ Port- wine  stain  ” on  face  . 153 
Potash  permanganate  lotion 

(Condy’s  Fluid)  . . 282 

Poultice  . . . .178 

„ bag  ...  277 

,,  how  to  make  a 275,  277 
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t,  . . PAGE 

Precipitate  (red  and  white)  . 116 
Pregnancy,  the  signs  of  . 127 
Prolapse  of  rectum  . . 34 

Proteid  (nitrogen  containing 
foods)  . . 192,  193,  196 

Prunes 193 

Prussic  acid  poisoning  . 115,  253 
Psoriasis  ....  285 
Ptomaine  poisoning  . no,  172 

Puberty  or  adolescence . . 126 

Puddings  for  children  . . 211 

Pulse-heat  . . . .68 

Pulse,  irregular  . . .66 

„ -rate  after  exercise  . 271 
Pupils,  small  . . .113 

Purple  spotty  rash  49,  58,  79 
Purpura  . . . .79 

Purse,  swelling  of  the  . . 123 

Pylorus  (opening  out  of 
stomach)  . , .201 


Quillaia  bark 
Quilts  . 
Quinsey 


. 242 
. 216 
17,  189 


46 

39 

48 

49 

4i 


Rain-water  ....  236 
“ Ram’s-horn  ” nail  . . 249 

Rapid  breathing  and  exercise  271 
Rash,  baby’s  . . .40 

„ caused  by  cold  in  the 
head 

,»  ,,  fish 

„ ,,  flannel  41, 

„ “ coppery  ” 

„ in  measles  . 

„ in  scarlet  fever  (scar- 
latina) 

„ irritable  and  scratching 
„ purple  and  spotty  49, 

„ on  the  chest 
„ “shotty”  . 

„ sweat 
Rashes 

„ diabetic 
Rat  paste  poisoning 
Raw  meat  juice 


41 
40 
79 
49 

42 
48 
96 
96 

1x6 

169,  209,  286 


4t, 

38, 


Razor  .....  245 
Rectum  (lower  part  of  bowel)  34 
,,  cancer  of  . .78 


Rectum,  polypus  in  .78 

,,  prolapse  of  -34 

Recurrent  cancer  . . 161,  163 

Red  blood-corpuscles  . .168 

“ Red  precipitate  ” poisoning  1 16 
„ spots  on  face  . .152 

Respiration  of  the  skin  . 23 1 
Respiratory  diseases  . .176 

Rest  and  fatigue  . . .271 

Restless  child  . . . 204 

Reynaud’s  Disease  (gangrene 
of  the  extremities)  . 234 
Rheumatic  fever  . 64,  285.  288 

>>  gout  . . .35 

Rheumatism  17,  19,  35,  1S9, 
216,  257,  284 

„ acute  17,  64,  285 

„ chronic  . . 284 

,,  in  the  joints  35,237 
Rheumatoid  arthritis  . .35 

Rhubarb  ....  206 

Ribs,  broken  . . . 142 

Rickets  . . 57)  83,  210 

Ringworm  and  baldness  243,  244 
,,  of  beard  . . 246 

Rodent  ulcer  (cancer)  . . 161 

Rooms  and  ventilation  . . 223 

stuffy  . . . i77 

Rotheln  (see  German  Measles)  42 
Round-worms  . . 98,  99 

“ Rubbing  away  the  milk  ” . 159 
“ Run  down  ” . . .231 

Rupture  . . . .164 

„ in  infancy  . . 83 

,,  operation  for  . .165 

Saint  Vitus’  dance  (chorea)  . 258 
172,  2S5 

• 153 

• 32 
. 281 
. 266 

• 195 

• 193 
98,  281 

. 2S1 

• ii5 

• US 
. 238 


Salicylate  of  soda 
Salicylic  acid 

„ corn  plaster 
Saline  lotion 
Saliva  and  tobacco 
Salmon 
Salt  . 

,,  enema . 

„ lotion  . 

„ of  lemon 
„ of  sorrel 
„ -water  bath  . 
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PAGE 

• 4§ 
85,86 

. 186 

177 

154 

212 

• 150 

. i55 

• i34 
. 228 
16,  41 

. 41 
41 
41 


Salt-water  rash 
Salts,  Epsom 
Sanatorium  . 

Sanitation,  defective 
Scab  ... 

Scalded  milk 
Scalds  . 

Scalp,  sore  on 
„ wounds  of . 

Scarf  skin  . 

Scarlet  fever. 

,,  „ ™sh 

Scarlet  fever  and  sickness 
Scarlatina  (scarlet  fever) 

Scars  following  bums 
scalds 

„ near  jaw  . 

Sciatica  (pain  in  leg)  . 

Scratch  (abrasion) 

Scratching  an  irritating  rash 
40 

,,  habitual 
Scrotum  (see  Purse) 

Scurfy  head  . 

Scurvy,  infantile 
Sea-bathing  . 

„ -biliousness 
„ -diarrhoea 
„ -sickness 
Seaside  holiday 
Seminal  emissions 
Senna  . 

Shampoo  (dry  or  wet) 

„ mixture 
Shaving  . . 

„ cut  (to  stop  bleeding)  246 
Shingles  (herpes  zoster)  22,  46 
Shivering  after  a bath  . . 238 

Shock.  . . 113,151,262 

Short  sight  and  headache 
Shortness  of  breath 
Shoulder  out  of  joint  (dislo- 
cated) .... 

Sick  headache  (or  migraine)  . 
Sickness  (see  vomiting) 

,,  and  cough 
„ in  scarlet  fever 


and 
• 150 
. 156 

35.  257 
136 


173 

235 

123 

242 

209 

238 

103 

103 

101 

238 

123 

206 

242 

242 

245 


2 

66 


sea- 

train- 


101, 


146 

3 

i65 

44 

4i 

101 

104 


PAGE 

Simple  fracture  . . .139 

Singeing  the  hair  . . . 242 

Skin  . . . . . 228 

„ barked  (abraded).  «.»*■  . 228 
„ bronzed  and  browned  . 228 
„ crackling  . . . X42 

„ functions  of.  . . 230 

„ -grafting  . . .15° 

„ irritable  . . 48,  172 

„ yellow  and  irritable  . 172 
Skull,  fracture  of  . . 143,  145 

Sleep  ....  106,  213 
,,  and  anaemia  . . 219 

„ and  sweating  . .214 

„ and  temperature  . . 214 

„ Benger’s  food  for . . 219 

„ blood-vessels  during  . 214 
„ causes  and  theory  of 

2x4,  217 

„ how  much  necessary  . 213 
,,  oxygen  used  during  . 214 
„ -producing  (narcotic) 

drugs  . . . 220 

,,  ventilation  during 

214,  216,  217,  224 
Sleepiness  . . . .168 

Sleeplessness  (insomnia)  213,  216 

,,  and  heat  . . 219 

,,  pillow  for  .216 

,,  hot  bath  for  215,  239 

Slimy  motions  . . 83,  87 

Small-pox  (variola)  . . 42 

Smoking  . . . .161 

,,  opium  . . . 265 

,,  tobacco  . . . 266 

Snake-bite  . . . .118 

Snoring  . . . .188 

Snuff-taking  . . . 266 

Soap 237 

„ lees,  poisoning  by  . 115 
„ pack  ....  266 
Soda  and  milk  . . .196 

and  peppermint  mixture  285 


and  water 
bath  . 
caustic 
fomentations 
salicylate  of 
solution 


150,  284 
173,  284 
. 112 
• 274 
172,  285 
. 284 
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Soft  soap 
Sole  . 

Somnambulism 

ing) 

Soother  for  baby 
Soothing  bath 
>,  syrup 
Sore  gums  . 

,,  on  scalp 


(sleep-walk- 


PACE 

237 

195 

215 

Z12 

239 

205 

60 

iS5 


throat  16,  155,  189,  267,  275 
,,  tongue.  . . .267 

Soups I95 

Soxhlet  apparatus  for  milk  . 207 
Spanish  fly  . . . .93 

Spas 174 

Speech  after  apoplexy  . . 166 

Spermatorrhoea  . . .123 

Spirits 259 

,,  of  salts,  poisoning  by . 114 
Spitting  and  smoking  . . 268 

,,  blood  (Haemoptysis) 

75,  185 

,,  in  the  morning  179,  180 
,,  matter  (pus)  . .185 

Spittoon  . . . 1S0,  187 

Spleen,  enlarged  . . .169 

Splints  . . . 139,  141 

Spots  on  the  face,  etc.  (acne) 

48,  152, 


Sprains 
Sprue  . 
Starchy  foods 
Starvation  . 
Steam  kettle 


131, 


1 68 
136,  257 
• 89 

. 192 
195,  197 
178 


Sterilised  milk  198,  207,  209,  212 
Stiff  joints  . 137,  227,  257,  283 
,,  neck  ....  16 

Still  (home)  for  soft  water  . 237 
Stimulants  and  narcotics  . 259 
,,  for  shock  . . 151 

,,  when  unconscious  254 
Stimulating  baths  . . 239 

,,  coffee  . . 254 

Stings  of  insects  . . 6,41 

Stomach-ache  (see  Dyspepsia) 

23,  24 

,,  cancer  of  . . 161 

,,  -contents  (acid)  . 201 
,,  -cough  . . . 104 


Stomach,  inflammation  of 

(gastritis)  . .172 

„ opening  out  of 

(pylorus)  . . 201 

,,  ulcer  of  (see  Gastric 


• 77 
79,  94 

• 91 

• 32 
. 172 

• 87 
. 78 

105,  195 
164,  272 
182 


Ulcer) 

Stone  in  the  kidney  22 
,,  in  the  urethra 
Stool,  pain  on  going  to 
Stools,  clay-coloured  . 

,,  mucous 
,,  tarry 
Stoutness 
Strains 

Strammonium  cigarettes  

Strangulated  hernia  (rupture)  165 
Striking  (massage)  . . 2K6 

“Stroke”  . . . .165 

,,  paralysis  following  166 
Stroking  (massage)  . . 255 

Strychnine  poisoning  . 113,117 
Stuffy  rooms  . . 177,223 

“Stunning”  (concussion  of 
the  brain) 

Stupes,  how  to  make  . 

Stye  on  the  eyelid 
Suckle,  inability  to 
Suckling  . . .205, 

,,  painful  . 

Suffocation 
Sugar  and  starch  . 

,,  as  a food  . 

,,  in  the  blood  (see 
Diabetes) 

Sulphuric  acid  poisoning 
Summer  asthma  . 

,,  diarrhoea  (see  Diar- 
rhoea Vomiting) 

Sun  bath  ....  226 
Sunburn  . . . .48 

Sunstroke  ....  167 

Sweat 230 

,,  during  sleep  . . 214 

,,  offensive  smelling  64,  230 
,,  rash  . 41,  48,  217,  239 

Sweating  at  night  . . 186 

Sycosis  of  beard  . . . 246 

Sylvester’s  artificial  respira- 
tion . . . .251 


143 

274 

5 

206 

211 

159 

250 

192 

194 

269 

114 

182 
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Syncope  (fainting) 

Syphilis 
Syringing  ears 

Tanned  meat 
,,  skin 
Tannin 

,,  in  coffee  . 
Tape-worms 
Tarring  and  feathering 
Tartar  emetic  and  poisoning 


II3- 

ii5 

, , on  the  teeth 

190 

Tea 

200, 

259 

Teats  .... 

207, 

287 

Teeth  .... 

243 

,,  cleaning  the 

189, 

189 

,,  decayed  15,  155, 

282 

,,  tender 

190 

Teething 

57. 

190 

,,  powders 

. 

205 

Teetotallers  and  smoking 

. 

268 

Temper,  fits  of 

55 

Temperament 

• 

1 19 

Temperature  of  the  body 

. 

59 

,,  and  sleep 

214 

Testicle,  swelling  of 

43, 

122 

Thigh,  fractured  . 

i39 

,,  tumour  of 

162 

Thirst,  excessive  . 

. 

96 

Thread-worms 

. 

98 

Throat,  sore  . i( 

>.  74 

155 

Throbbing  blood-vessels 

65 

Thrush 

0 

On 

283 

Thumb  out  of  joint 

(dis- 

located) 

. 

147 

Tight-lacing . 

. 

23 

Tightness  of  chest. 

. 

177 

Tinned  baby-food  . 

209 

,,  fish  . 

. 

1 10 

Tobacco  . .102 

259 

,266 

Toe-nail 

249 

,,  bony  growth  beneath 

249 

,,  ingrowing  . 

30 

Tongue,  biting  the 

52 

,,  cancer  of. 

161 

,,  ulcer  under  the 

45 

,,  wart  on  the 

161 

white  and  foul.  161,171 


Tonsils  enlarged  . 

PAGE 

. 188 

Toothache  (see  Teeth)  . 

. 15 

Toothbrush  . 

190,  191 

Toothpick  . 

. 190 

Tourniquet  . 

. 71 

Trade  contractions 

. 257 

Train- sickness 

IOI,  X04 

Trusses 

. 165 

Tuberculosis 

. 177 

,,  of  lungs  (see  Con- 
sumption) . 75 

Tuberculous  glands  . .155 

Tumour  of  brain  ...  3 

Tumours,  innocent  . . 162 

,,  in  abdomen  (or 

belly)  . .162 

,,  in  thigh  bone  . 162 

,,  in  womb  . . 128 

Turkish  (or  Roman)  baths  . 239 

Turpentine  stupes  . . . 275 

,,  poisoning  . 1 12,  1 17 

Twitching  of  the  face  . . 166 

Typhoid  fever  (enteric  fever) 

42,  89,  289 
,,  ,,  and  water  supply  200 


Ulcers 

(sores) 

135,  274 

», 

following  a wen 

- 154 

ii 

of  breast  . 

. 160 

ft 

of  face 

. 161 

t f 

of  leg 

26,  135 

it 

of  lungs 

. 76 

it 

of  stomach  (gastric 

ulcer)  . 

in  baby’s  mouth 

24,  77 

ti 

. 190 

ft 

under  tongue 

• 45 

ti 

gastric 

24,  77 

a 

rodent 

. 161 

Unconsciousness  . 

143.  165 

Urethra  (urinary  passage)  . 91 

Uric  acid  (and  see  Gout)  . 197 
Urinary  incontinence  . . 91 

,,  irregularitiesanddiffi- 


culties  . 91,  122 

Urine,  blood  in  . 79,  94,  162 

,,  highly  coloured . . 172 

,,  irritating  . . .124 

,,  sediment  in  . -95 

Urticaria  (nettlerash)  . . 38 

20 


PAGE 

69-  71 

. l6l 

. 7 

. 201 
. 200 
. 200 
. 201 
98-99 
. 231 
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“ Vacuum  Cleaner  ” . . 226 

Valvular  heart  disease  . . 65 

Vapo-cresolin  . . .44 

Vapours,  irritating  . .177 

Varicella  (chicken  pox)  . 42 

Varicocele  ....  123 
Varicose  veins  . . .26 

Variola  (small  pox)  . . 42 

Veal 197 

Vegetables  . . . 193,  196 

Vegetarian  diet  . . . 196 

Veins,  enlarged  . . 26,  173 

Ventilation  ....  221 
„ and  sleep  214, 216,  224 
,,  of  bedroom.  . 223 

Ventilating  contrivance.  . 225 

Verdigris,  poisoning  by  . 116 

Vermilion,  poisoning  by  .116 

Vermin  killer,  poisoning  by  . 117 
Vital  spirits  ....  217 
Vitriol  poisoning  . . 114,  116 

Vomit,  green  . . 25,  90 

Vomiting  ....  172 
„ and  constipation  12,  24 

„ and  diarrhoea  (see 

Diarrhoea)  80,  82 
and  fever  . .41 


blood  (haemateme- 
sis)  . . 73,  76 

blood  in  liver 
disease  . .173 

“ coffee  grounds  ” . 162 
in  the  morning  . 263 

large  quantities  . 161 


„ stringy  mucus  . 263 

Waistbands,  flannel  . .171 

Wakefulness  (insomnia)  168,  218 
Wall-papers.  . . . 226 

Warts  . . . .153,  283 

„ on  tongue  or  face  . 161 
Wasting  . . . 185,  186 


Water-brash  . .171,  288 


Water-closet  . . .86 

„ highly  coloured . . 172 

n how  much  to  drink  . 199 
„ in  the  belly  . . 17^ 

Weaning  . . . .211 

Wens 154 

Wet  nurse  ....  206 
Wetting  the  bed  (enuresis)  . 91 

Wheezing  . . . .178 

Whey 209 

White  precipitate  poisoning  . 116 
„ vitriol  ,,  . 116 

Whites,  the  . . . . 129 

Whiting  . . . .195 

Whitlow  . . -35,  276 

Whooping-cough  (pertussis) 


Wind  (see  Flatulence) 
Windows 

Windpipe,  inflamed 
Winter  cough 
Wisdom  tooth 
Womb,  tumour  of 
Women,  diseases  of 
„ temperament  of 
Worms,  and  convulsions 
,,  thread,  round, 
tape  . 

Wounds 
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44.  73 

• 23 
. 226 
. 176 

• 179 
189 

. 128 
. 125 
. 119 

• 56 

and 
98,  99 
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„ dirty  and  festering  . 134 
,,  of  the  scalp  . . 134 

„ with  broken  bone  . 138 

Wrinkles  ....  229 
Wrist,  fractured  . . . 141 

„ lump  on  the  . . 157 

Writer’s  cramp  . . . 257 


Yawning  ....  147 
Yellow  atrophy  of  liver  . 172 

„ complexion  . .167 

Yellowness  . . . .172 


Zinc  compounds,  poisoning  by  1 1 6 
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By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Gilbert  Legh.  Daintily  bound, 
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By  John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Mrs.  Craigie).  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top.  3s.  6d.  net. 
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